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Note 

Each  paper  in  this  journal  serves  as  an  example  of  the  scholarship 
being  produced  by  students  at  Birmingham-Southern  College.  As 
such,  it  attempts  to  reproduce  papers  in  the  format  of  the  disci- 
pline in  which  it  was  created.  As  a  consequence  of  this  attempt, 
there  are  minor  inconsistencies  of  style  throughout  the  publica- 
tion. These  have  been  retained  as  a  subtle  celebration  of  the  di- 
versity that  makes  SAR  well-representative  of  the  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation found  at  Birmingham-Southern  College. 
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"Rage  Against  the  Denouement":  Denial  of  Death 
in  White  Noise 

Seth  Persons 

In  his  book  Discipline  and  Punish,  Michel  Foucauk 
explains  Jeremy  Bentham's  "principle  that  power  should  be  visible 
and  unverifiable"  (85-86).  Bentham  solidified  this  principle  with 
his  design  of  the  Panopticon,  a  circular  prison  in  which  each 
prisoner  is  split  into  separate  cells,  all  of  which  face  a  central 
tower.  The  guard  stationed  in  the  tower  can  see  clearly  inside 
each  of  the  cells,  yet  the  prisoners  cannot  see  him  or  each  other, 
only  the  tower.  Foucault  explains  that  this  creates  a  situation  that 
"automizes  and  disindividualizes  power  [.  .  .  ]  in  an  arrangement 
whose  internal  mechanisms  produce  the  relation  in  which 
individuals  are  caught  up"  (86).  This  relation  gives  the  guard  the 
power,  making  the  prisoner  completely  subordinate.  However,  the 
guard  is  required  to  do  nothing  but  watch.  The  prisoners,  unsure 
of  whether  they  are  being  watched  or  not,  keep  themselves  in 
check;  the  power  struggle,  then,  is  between  the  prisoner  and  his 
own  internal  disciplinary  force.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  the  guard  in 
the  tower  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  long  as  the  prisoner  thinks  the 
guard  could  be  there. 

The  repercussions  of  the  Panopticon's  effectiveness  extend 
beyond  the  prison  system.  Our  lives  are  fueled  and  structured  by 
our  inability  to  know  when  the  'guard'  is  watching  us.  This  guard 
comes  in  many  forms,  be  it  societal  expectations  of  behavior  or 
our  own  inevitable  deaths.  The  latter  of  these,  death,  seems  to 
have  the  greatest  hold  on  us  as  human  beings.  It  is  both  visible — 
we  are  aware  of  its  inevitability — and  unverifiable — we  do  not 
know  when  it  will  come.  We  are  crippled  by  our  fear  of  death, 
yet,  as  shown  in  many  philosophical  and  scientific  explorations  of 
the  subject,  we  continually  attempt  to  deny  our  own  mortality  and 
break  free  from  its  powerful  hold,  an  attempt  that  will  ultimately 
fail. 
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In  his  novel  White  Noise,  Don  DeLillo  explores  man's 
simultaneous  fear  and  denial  of  death  through  the  experiences 
of  the  protagonist,  Jack  Gladney,  his  wife,  Babette,  and  other 
characters  surrounding  the  couple.  White  Noise  is  a  complex  novel 
that  deals  with  universal  fears  and  domestic  issues  in  the  context 
of  "postmodern"  society.  The  intricacies  of  the  novel  make  it 
hard  to  pinpoint  what  it  is  "about,"  but,  for  my  purposes,  I  will 
use  David  Cowart's  description.  Cowart,  author  of  Don  DeLillo: 
Physics  of  Language,  writes,  '"White  Noise  [.  .  .]  is  about  the  fear 
of  death  in  a  world  that  offers  more  and  more  insidious  ways  to 
die — and  fewer  and  fewer  structures  conducive  to  the  acceptance 
of  death"  (78).  This  fear  of  death  is  what  the  Gladney  s  suffer  from, 
and  throughout  the  course  of  the  novel,  their  fear  is  intensified 
by  the  airborne  toxic  event,  a  technological  disaster  in  which  a 
chemical  cloud  covers  the  area;  the  failure  of  Dylar,  a  drug  that 
promises  to  cure  their  fear;  and  the  simple  fact  that  they  live  in 
contemporary  America.  In  facing  this  world,  the  Gladneys  make 
many  attempts  to  deny  death's  hold  in  order  to  escape  their  fear. 
Jack  and  Babette,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones  involved  in 
this  struggle.  The  strength  of  White  Noise  lies  in  its  familiarity. 
Contemporary  scholarship  shows  us  that  a  simultaneous  fear  and 
denial  of  death  is  common  in  American  culture.  As  a  result,  in 
order  to  understand  the  Gladneys'  situation,  and  thereby  our  own, 
we  must  build  a  context  from  which  to  look  at  the  novel. 

Tying  Cowart's  description  to  the  idea  of  the  Panopticon, 
we  find  that  death  is  only  increasing  in  its  visibility  and  becoming 
more  and  more  unverifiable  with  each  new  way  to  die.  Yet,  we 
continue  to  deny  death's  hold  on  us;  we  continue  to  try  and  escape 
its  grasp,  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  the  guard.  We  have  tried  to 
overcome  death  by  making  it  both  invisible  and  verifiable,  negating 
its  powerful  position  over  us.  In  his  book  Deathhght:  Culture, 
Medicine,  Politics,  and  the  Right  to  Die,  social  scientist  James  M. 
Hoeffer  attempts  to  make  clear  how  this  has  happened.  He  explains 
that  even  down  to  the  words  used  to  denote  death,  euphemisms 
like  "kicked  the  bucket,"  "met  the  maker,"  and  "passed  away,"  we 
have  attempted  to  disguise  the  reality  of  death  (3). 
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In  his  study  of  these  trends,  Hoeffer  pinpoints  several 
"constants  or  aspects  of  cuhure  in  America  that  encourage 
the  denial  of  death,"  the  two  most  prominent  of  which  are  our 
move  towards  individualism  and  away  from  community,  and 
immortal  ism,  the  quest  for  eternal  youth,  beauty,  and  success  (26- 
27).  These  "constants,"  along  with  the  media's  treatment  of  death, 
have  been  used  as  fuel  for  the  attempted  denial  of  death,  yet  they 
are  set  up  for  failure  and  will  only  lead  to  a  further  fear  of  death. 
We  see  these  failed  attempts  play  out  in  the  experiences  of  Babette 
and  Jack  in  White  Noise.  While,  in  attempting  to  quell  this  fear, 
the  characters  also  look  to  technological  sources,  I  intend  to  focus 
on  these  sociological  and  psychological  outlets  of  individualism 
and  immortalism  because  of  their  repercussions  on  our  own  innate 
fear  of  death,  so  we  can  come  to  understand  the  eventual  failure 
of  this  denial. 

Hoeffer  focuses  a  great  deal  of  his  research  on  the  shift 
away  from  community-based  living  to  a  more  individualistic 
society  in  "postmodern"  America.  He  cites  a  study  performed 
by  psychologist  Robert  Blauner  that  finds  that  this  move  away 
from  community  and  towards  individualized  groups  causes  grief 
to  be  "experienced  'less  frequently,  but  more  intensely,  since  .  .  . 
emotional  involvements  are  not  diffused  over  an  entire  community, 
but  are  usually  concentrated  on  one  or  a  few  people'"  (qtd.  in 
Hoeffer  27).  Thus,  the  loss  of  a  family  member  or  close  friend 
could  be  crippling,  moreso  than  if  an  entire  community  grieved. 

Early  in  Wliite  Noise,  we  learn  that  Babette  had  undergone 
a  severe  reaction  to  the  loss  of  her  mother.  In  a  conversation 
with  Murray,  a  fellow  professor  at  the  College-on-the-Hill,  Jack 
mentions  that  Babette  cannot  handle  tragedy  well.  He  says, 
"Actually  she  falls  apart,  she  fell  apart  when  her  mother  died" 
(20).  As  a  result  of  one  of  Babette  and  Jack's  frequent  "Who  will 
die  first?"  conversations,  Babette  shares  her  probable  reaction  to 
Jack's  death:  "Jack,  when  you  die,  I  will  just  fall  to  the  floor  and 
stay  there.  Eventually,  maybe,  after  a  very  long  time,  they  will  find 
me  crouching  in  the  dark,  a  woman  without  speech  or  gesture" 
(256).  Here  she  reveals  her  continuing  inability  to  handle  death 
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and  the  intensity  of  individual  grief.  We  see  a  similar  crippling 
reaction  to  death  when  Howard  Dunlop,  the  man  helping  Jack 
learn  German,  mentions  his  reaction  to  the  loss  of  his  mother: 
"My  mother's  death  had  a  terrible  impact  on  me.  I  collapsed  totally, 
lost  my  faith  in  God.  I  was  inconsolable,  withdrew  completely 
into  myself^'  (55).  He  too  fell  apart.  Hoeffer  would  argue  that  a 
person  has  this  sort  of  strong,  violent  reaction  to  death  because  of 
a  lack  of  "support  structure"  provided  by  a  strong  sense  of 
community,  something  he  claims  American  culture  is  lacking  (27). 
In  a  conversation  in  the  supermarket,  one  of  many  in  White 
Noise,  Murray  specifically  addresses  this  individualistic  problem 
with  respect  to  death.  He  makes  a  comparison  between  the  way 
people  in  cities  and  people  in  towns  react  to  death.  He  says, 
"In  cities  no  one  notices  specific  dying.  [.  .  .]  Men 
shout  as  they  die,  to  be  noticed,  remembered  for 
a  second  or  two.  [.  .  .]  In  a  town  there  are  houses, 
plants  in  bay  windows.  People  notice  dying 
better.  The  dead  have  faces,  automobiles.  [.  .  .] 
You  know  a  couple  of  useless  things  about  a 
person  that  become  major  facts  of  identification 
and  cosmic  placement  when  he  dies  suddenly."  (38) 
The  distinction  he  draws  is  important  only  to  show  the  levels  of 
detachment  apparent  in  the  different  dwelling  places.  The  picture 
he  paints  of  city-death  is  solitary  and  painful,  a  fleeting  moment. 
The  town-death  is  no  less  unimportant;  the  only  difference  is  it 
has  some  sort  of  object  attached  to  it.  There  is  no  depth  to  the 
connection  between  human  beings.  The  people  in  the  town  could 
feel  some  sort  of  moral  superiority  in  actually  acknowledging 
someone's  former  existence,  but  what  we  have  here  are  just  two 
different  levels  of  community  absence.  Death  comes  in  the  form  of 
either  a  brief  cry  in  the  night  or  a  now-ownerless  car.  We  come  no 
closer  to  the  community  that  Hoeffer  claims  is  lacking  in  a  town 
than  we  do  in  a  city.  By  separating  ourselves  off  from  a  greater 
community,  we  are  exposed  to  death  less  and  can  deal  with  it  more 
superficially,  but  only  until  it  occurs  to  someone  close  to  us.  Our 
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reaction  is  then  akin  to  that  of  Babette  and  Dunlop.  Our  fear  of 
death  resurfaces  after  years  of  denial. 

Heroism,  another  symptom  of  individuaUsm,  is  another 
tool  in  this  process  of  denial.  According  to  Ernest  Becker,  author 
of  TJie  Denial  of  Death,  "heroism  is  first  and  foremost  a  reflex  of 
the  terror  of  death.  We  admire  most  the  courage  to  face  death;  we 
give  such  valor  our  highest  and  most  constant  adoration;  it  moves 
us  deeply  in  our  hearts  because  we  have  doubts  about  how  brave 
we  ourselves  would  be"  (12).  Therefore,  we  look  to  heroes  and 
perform  our  own  individual  heroics  as  a  way  of  combating  death's 
hold  on  us.  But  this  idea  of  a  hero  implies  a  sense  of  solitude;  the 
hero  acts  alone.  We  see  this  sentiment  reflected  several  times  in 
White  Noise.  In  a  conversation  with  Jack,  who  is  told  he  will  die 
eventually  because  of  his  exposure  to  a  chemical  called  Nyodene 
D  during  the  airborne  toxic  event,  Murray  tells  his  friend  that  his 
impending  doom  could  work  out  well  for  him.  He  says, 
"\y;//  can  7  let  down  the  living  by  slipping 
into  self-pity  and  despair.  People  will  depend 
on  yon  to  he  brave.  What  people  look  for  in 
a  dying  friend  is  a  stubborn  kind  of  gravel-voiced 
nobility,  a  refusal  to  give  in,  with  moments  of 
indomitable  humor  You're  growing  in  prestige 
even  as  we  speak.  You're  creating  a  hazy  light 
about  your  own  body.  I  have  to  like  it."  (271) 
He  has  described  Jack's  newfound  heroic  role  as  a  dying  man. 
Now  that  he  is  dying.  Jack  has  become  a  sort  of  hero  and  must 
act  as  such.  He  must  fulfill  the  stereotypical  expectations  of  him 
and  face  his  demise  alone  with  grace  and  stoicism,  because  if  he 
were  to  fall  apart  and  visibly  succumb  to  his  fear,  then  we  could 
not  look  to  him  for  the  assurance  that  perhaps  death  is  not  so  bad. 
This  heroic  stereotype  is  just  another  way  of  perpetuating  the 
denial  of  death. 

Heroism  comes  in  another  form  in  White  Noise — that  of 
the  savior  figure.  Jack  and  Murray  both  set  themselves  up  as  this 
figure  as  a  way  of  combating  their  death  fear.  While  the  entire 
town  is  quarantined  during  the  airborne  toxic  event,  Murray  hires 
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a  prostitute  to  feign  choking,  so  he  can  perform  the  HeimHch 
maneuver.  She  does  not  have  to  actually  be  choking,  he  says, 
"As  long  as  she  makes  gagging  and  choking  sounds.  As  long  as 
she  sighs  deeply  when  I  jolt  the  pelvis.  As  long  as  she  collapses 
helplessly  backward  into  my  life-saving  embrace"  (147).  The  key 
term  here  is  "life-saving."  He  wants  her  to  pretend  as  if  she  has 
the  potential  to  die  at  that  moment,  so  he  can  play  the  hero  and 
rescue  her  from  death's  dark  tower. 

Similarly,  after  trying  to  kill  him.  Jack  saves  the  life  of 
Willie  Mink,  the  scientist  whom  Babette  slept  with  in  order  to  get 
Dylar,  a  drug  that  could  conquer  her  fear  of  death.  After  he  shoots 
and  is  then  shot  by  him,  Jack  decides  to  save  Mink's  life.  He  thinks 
to  himself,  "Is  it  better  to  commit  evil  and  attempt  to  balance  it 
with  an  exalted  act  than  to  live  a  resolutely  neutral  life?  I  know  I 
felt  virtuous,  I  felt  blood-stained  and  stately,  dragging  the  badly 
wounded  man  through  the  dark  and  empty  street"  (299).  In  both 
situations,  Murray  and  Jack  take  the  position  of  hero  in  order  to 
conquer  death  by  saving  someone  else  from  it  (or  at  least  pretending 
to).  In  doing  this,  they  are  asserting  their  strength  over  death  and 
temporarily  assuaging  their  fears.  They  are  making  death  invisible 
by  preventing  its  occurrence  at  this  point  in  time.  They  are  also,  in 
essence,  attempting  to  make  it  verifiable  in  that  they  know  death 
will  not  claim  its  victim  at  that  moment,  and  they  have,  therefore, 
diminished  its  power.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to  escape 
from  the  inevitability  of  death;  it  will  catch  up  to  them  at  some 
point,  and  then  heroism  will  stop  working. 

Immortalism,  Hoeffer's  second  constant,  is  related  to 
individualism,  in  that  it  involves  a  self-centered  approach  to  life. 
He  defines  immortalism  as  "the  endless  pursuit  of  happiness," 
which  he  says  leads  to  "a  denial  of  aging  and  dying"  evidenced  by 
the  "proliferation  of  food  fads,  diet  regimens,  weight  loss  programs, 
and  eating  disorders  in  the  United  States"  (30).  He  seems  to  suggest 
that  Americans  have  used  their  claim  to  "the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
what  has  become  a  quest  for  eternal  youth  and  beauty  and  mass 
quantities  of  stuff,  as  a  way  of  avoiding  their  fear  of  death.  This 
method  of  denial  is  most  obvious  in  Babette.  Towards  the  beginning 
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of  the  novel,  we  see  the  family  sit  down  to  lunch  together,  and 
Babette  remarks,  "This  isn't  the  lunch  I'd  planned  for  myself  [. . .] 
I  was  seriously  thinking  yogurt  and  wheat  germ"  (7).  Denise,  her 
daughter,  and  Steffie,  Jack's  daughter,  then  antagonize  her  over  her 
attempts  at  dieting.  They  criticize  her  for  buying  the  food,  talking 
about  the  food,  yet  never  eating  it.  Jack  explains  her  situation 
further:  "she  was  not  happy  with  her  hips  and  thighs,  walked 
at  a  rapid  clip,  ran  up  the  stadium  steps  at  the  neoclassical  high 
school"  (7).  She  also  teaches  a  class  on  good  posture  at  a  local 
church  to  a  mostly  elderly  class.  As  Jack  explains,  "We  seem 
to  believe  it  is  possible  to  ward  off  death  by  following  rules  of 
good  grooming"  (26). 

By  following  these  rules,  Babette  is  performing 
what  philosopher  Kathleen  Higgins  calls  a  "rage  against  the 
denouement"  (43).  Higgins  indicts  contemporary  America's  war 
against  signs  of  aging,  such  as  weight  gain  and  wrinkles,  and  claims 
that  these  are  symptoms  of  our  intense  fear  of  death.  She  claims 
we  are  offered  only  "two  options:  either  aesthetic  self-contempt 
or  identification  with  a  particular  stage  of  our  physical  development 
at  the  expense  of  identifying  with  our  entire  processual  existence 
over  time"  (44).  Babette  is  in  between  these  two  options,  feeling 
immense  "self-contempt"  and  focusing  on  an  idealized  form  of 
beauty,  youth,  and  grace  she  cannot  attain,  all  as  a  result  of  her 
fear  of  death. 

Babette  is  not  alone  in  this  battle,  however.  When  told  he 
looks  like  a  "big,  harmless,  aging,  indistinct  sort  of  guy"  by  a 
colleague  he  encounters  at  the  mall.  Jack  feels  an  overwhelming 
need  to  shop.  In  order  to  counteract  the  possible  emotional  effects 
of  being  told  he  looks  old.  Jack  leads  his  family  through  the  mall, 
spending  money  and  accumulating  stuff.  He  says  of  the  experience, 
I  began  to  grow  in  value  and  self-regard.  I 
filled  myself  out,  found  new  aspects  of  myself, 
located  a  person  I'd  forgotten  existed.  [.  .  .] 
The  more  money  I  spent,  the  less  important  it 
seemed.  I  was  bigger  than  these  sums.  [.  .  .] 
These  sums  came  back  to  me  in  the  form  of 
existential  credit.  (84) 
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His  existential  crisis  is  averted  by  his  purchases.  He  does  not  have 
to  face  his  "big,  harmless,  aging"  self,  because  he  has  asserted  his 
value  and  prominence  by  making  big  purchases.  His  mortality  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  used  his  monetary  clout  to  combat  that. 
Here  he  is  engaged  in  just  another  form  of  what  Hoeffer  calls  "the 
endless  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Jack  undergoes  the  opposite  experience  later  in  the  book. 
After  amassing  a  lifetime's  worth  of  things.  Jack  begins  to  clean 
out  the  house  and  throw  much  of  the  stuff  has  accumulated  away. 
He  says,  "The  more  things  I  threw  away,  the  more  I  found.  The 
house  was  a  sepia  maze  of  old  and  tired  things.  There  was  an 
immensity  of  things,  an  overburdening  weight,  a  connection,  a 
mortality"  (249-50).  While  this  purging  process  could  ordinarily 
be  seen  as  a  man's  preparation  for  death.  Jack  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  is  throwing  these  things  out  because  they  remind  him  of 
his  mortality.  When  confronted  with  his  mortality  in  the  mall,  he 
bought  things  to  assert  his  importance  and  worth.  Now  his 
possessions  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  and  he  rids  himself  of 
them  in  order  to  deny  his  death.  What  this  seeming  contradiction 
suggests,  which  Hoeffer's  critique  affirms,  is  that  immortalism 
cannot  work.  His  methods  will  fail;  death  will  claim  him  eventually. 

Jack  attempts  to  assert  his  importance,  his  value  as  a  human 
being  and  a  picture  of  success,  in  his  career  as  well.  As  founder 
of  the  College-on-the-Hill's  Hitler  program.  Jack  has  established 
a  certain  prestige  and  importance  in  the  academic  community. 
Yet,  we  find  later  that  this  is  another  way  that  Jack  has  attempted 
to  escape  his  own  mortality.  He  does  this  in  one  way  by  creating 
a  legacy  that  will,  presumably,  live  on  after  his  death.  In  another 
way,  he  is  using  Hitler,  a  peculiar  choice  for  extensive  study 
anyway,  to  overshadow  his  own  fears  of  death.  After  he  is  first 
confronted  with  the  possibility  that  his  exposure  to  the  Nyodene 
D  could  lead  to  his  death.  Jack  expresses  his  concern  to  Murray 
who  says,  "Work  harder  on  your  Hitler"  (146).  Jack  then  thinks  to 
himself,  "How  much  did  he  [Murrayl  know?"  (146). 

We  do  not  find  out  until  later  what  Jack  could  mean  by 
this  statement,  when  Murray,  again  making  astute  observations 
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about  Jack's  position,  says,  "Hitler  is  larger  than  death.  You  thought 
he  would  protect  you"  (274).  He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  overwhelming 
horror  would  leave  no  room  for  your  own  death.  [.  .  .]  On  one 
level  you  wanted  to  conceal  yourself  in  Hitler  and  his  works. 
On  another  level  you  wanted  to  use  him  to  grow  in  significance 
and  strength"  (274).  In  other  words,  by  studying  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  a  creator  of  death  and  destruction,  who  committed 
immeasurable  atrocities,  the  reality  of  Jack's  own  death  would 
be  overshadowed  and  unimportant.  According  to  Michael  Valdez 
Moses,  in  his  essay  "Lust  Removed  from  Nature,"  the  study 
of  Hitler  "offer[s]  to  conceal  the  isolated  and  anxiety-ridden 
individual  from  death"  and  "promise[s]  to  increase  the  power  and 
significance  of  that  individual  in  order  that  he  may  conquer  death" 
(82).  DeLillo  himself,  in  an  interview  with  Anthony  DeCurtis 
for  Rolling  Stone,  stated,  "The  damage  caused  by  Hitler  was  so 
enormous  that  Gladney  feels  he  can  disappear  inside  it  and  that 
his  own  puny  dread  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  vastness,  the 
monstrosity  of  Hitler  himself  (63).  However,  we  find  that  Jack, 
despite  his  immersion  in  Hitler,  cannot  escape  his  fear. 

While  individualism  and  immortalism  are  aspects  of 
contemporary  society  that  the  Gladneys  operate  within  in  their 
attempts  to  deny  death,  the  media,  another  of  these  aspects, 
seems  to  serve  a  very  different  role.  The  point  could  be  argued 
that  the  media  helps  produce  these  ideas  of  individualistic  values 
and  unattainable  perfection,  but  it  also  fuels  the  debate  in  a  very 
different  way.  With  the  constant  bombardment  of  images  of  death 
in  film,  television,  and  the  news,  we  would  expect  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  death  and  could  be  led  to  think  that  this 
flow  of  images  would  make  us  more  aware  of  our  mortality.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true.  We  end  up  becoming 
even  more  separated  from  death,  because  "Those  who  perish  are 
'others,'  not  us  or  those  with  whom  we  have  personal  contact. 
Strangers  die,  not  friends  or  family  members"  (Hoeffer  4-5).  What 
ends  up  happening  is  that,  "those  touched  by  death  in  real  life  feel 
detached  from  the  process,  almost  as  if  they  are  viewing  a  movie. 
They  are  trained  by  popular  culture  to  view  death  as  a  fiction  that 
they  can  emerge  from  unscathed  after  the  credits  roll"  (5).  We  end 
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up  becoming  desensitized  to  the  idea  of  death,  which  actually 
makes  our  denial  easier.  We  are  exposed  to  so  much  death  in  the 
"other"  sense  that  the  idea  of  death  becomes  less  threatening, 
because  it  is  not  something  that  happens  close  to  home.  Except  it 
does,  and  this  denial,  once  faced  with  the  actual  prospect  of  death, 
has  a  hard  time  holding  up. 

These  media  representations  of  death  abound  in  White 
Noise.  At  one  point,  Jack,  Steffie,  and  Denise's  fun  with  a 
German-English  dictionary  is  interrupted  by  Heinrich,  Jack's  son, 
exclaiming,  "Come  on,  hurry  up,  plane  crash  footage!"  (63-64). 
The  family  then  gathers  together  to  watch  disaster  footage  on 
television.  They  are  completely  engrossed  in  "these  documentary 
clips  of  calamity  and  death"  (64).  Jack  says,  "Every  disaster  made 
us  wish  for  more,  something  bigger,  grander,  more  sweeping"  (64). 

Later,  when  they  are  involved  in  their  own  disaster,  the 
airborne  toxic  event,  there  are  no  news  crews  covering  their 
hardship.  This  leads  one  man  to  exclaim,  "The  airborne  toxic  event 
is  a  horrifying  thing.  Our  fear  is  enormous.  Even  if  there  hasn't 
been  great  loss  of  life,  don't  we  deserve  some  attention  for  our 
suffering,  our  human  worry,  our  terror?  Isn't  fear  news?"  (155). 
The  answer  to  this  question  is,  in  fact,  "No."  Death  and  destruction 
are  news,  not  fear:  "If  it  bleeds,  it  leads"  (Hoeffer  4).  There  was 
no  promise  of  immediate  death  in  this  event,  no  chance  to  exploit 
human  suffering.  If  that  promise  did  exist,  the  event  would  have 
been  reported. 

Later  in  the  novel.  Jack  mentions  seeing  a  news  clip  about 
the  possibility  of  many  dead  bodies  having  been  found  in  a  man's 
backyard  in  Bakersville  (21 1).  Days  later.  Jack  and  Heinrich  see 
an  update  on  the  story  in  which  the  reporter  mentions  that  only 
one  body  had  been  found.  Jack  narrates,  "The  sense  of  failed 
expectations  was  total.  A  sadness  and  emptiness  hung  over  the 
scene"  (211-12).  The  reporter  was  genuinely  sad  that  this  story 
had  not  yielded  more  dead  bodies,  more  excitement.  Jack  says 
he  "tried  not  to  feel  disappointed"  (212).  What  we  are  presented 
with  here  is  a  blatant  example  of  this  desensitization.  The  reporter, 
instead  of  feeling  relieved  that  only  one  person  had  died,  is  sad 
that  he  did  not  get  to  see  more  excitement,  and  Jack  is  not  much 
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better  off  with  his  attempts  to  fend  off  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
lack  of  death. 

Despite  all  of  these  attempts  to  deny  their  own  mortality, 
however,  the  Gladneys  are  unable  to  overcome  their  fear.  In  a 
conversation  with  Murray,  Jack  expresses  the  depth  of  his  fear 
of  death,  explaining  that  "it's  almost  as  though  our  fear  is  what 
brings  it  on.  If  we  could  learn  not  to  be  afraid,  we  could  live 
forever"  (270).  He  goes  on  to  say,  "Every  death  is  premature" 
(270).  Murray  tries  to  counter  this  reasoning  by  asking  whether 
Jack  fears  death  because  his  life  has  not  been  fulfilled  yet,  which 
Jack  denies.  Murray  confesses  that  "We  all  fear  death  to  some 
extent,"  suggesting  that  he  too  has  this  fear  (271.  Murray  finally 
points  out  to  Jack  the  reason  he  cannot  overcome  his  fear.  He  tells 
him,  "You  don't  know  how  to  repress.  We're  all  aware  there's  no 
escape  from  death.  How  do  we  deal  with  this  crushing  knowledge? 
We  repress,  we  disguise,  we  bury,  we  exclude.  Some  people  do  it 
better  than  others,  that's  all"  (275).  However,  this  repression  will 
last  only  so  long. 

At  some  point,  we  must  all  confront  death,  a  point  that 
Babette  gets  at  when  she  says,  "Repression  causes  tension,  anxiety, 
unhappiness,  a  hundred  diseases  and  conditions.  I  thought  the 
last  thing  we  were  supposed  to  do  was  repress  something"  (282). 
Repressing  the  fear  of  death  will  only  bring  it  on  in  some  other 
way.  This  repression  becomes  the  cause  of  death.  The  fear  of  death 
is  universally  present  and  "keeps  [us]  in  submission"  (Becker 
14-15).  Escape  from  this  fear  is  unattainable.  Every  method  of 
denying  it,  be  it  the  sociological  and  psychological  tactics  we  have 
looked  at  here  or  the  technological  outlets  the  Gladneys  also  run 
to,  will  end  come  up  short.  Death  is  inescapable.  We  must  then  ask 
ourselves  the  questions  that  Winnie,  another  colleague,  presents 
to  Jack.  She  says,  "I  think  it's  a  mistake  to  lose  one's  sense  of 
death,  even  one's  fear  of  death.  Isn't  death  the  boundary  we  need? 
Doesn't  it  give  a  precious  texture  to  life,  a  sense  of  definition?" 
(217).  Perhaps  we  need  borders  and  a  fear  of  death  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  life  we  have  been  given.  Neither  Jack  nor  Babette 
get  over  their  fear  by  the  end  of  the  novel,  and  both  will  still  die 
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one  day.  (Jack  avoids  going  to  the  doctor's  office  to  "see  how 
[his]  death  is  progressing"  and  is  "taking  no  calls"  [309]).  What 
we  must  glean,  then,  from  the  study  of  these  character's  interactions 
is  the  realization  that  we,  unlike  the  Gladneys,  must  attempt  to 
accept  our  own  mortality.  We  will  not  be  able  to  delegitimate 
death's  hold  on  us.  It  remains  a  visible  and  unverifiable  force  in 
the  top  of  a  tower  that  will  one  day  turn  its  eyes  on  us,  and  we 
must  accept  that. 
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Issues  of  Reality  and  Representation  in  Dave 
Eggers's  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering 

Genius 

Elizabeth  Frye 

"Fiction  is  woven  into  all...  I  find  this  new  reality  (or  unreality) 

more  valid." 
-John  Fowles,  TJie  French  Lieutenant^ s  Woman 

In  his  memoir  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering  Genius 
Dave  Eggers  attempts  to  present  to  the  reader  the  events  of  losing 
both  parents  within  five  weeks,  moving  to  San  Francisco,  raising 
his  8-year-old  brother,  and  starting  an  independent  magazine. 
Eggers  also  includes  several  reflections  about  the  nature  of  his 
times,  the  early  1990s.  The  tone  of  the  memoir  expels  a  type  of 
irony  that  is  sensitive  to  elements  such  as  the  combined  humor 
and  sadness  of  Eggers's  circumstances,  the  mixture  of  writing 
styles  employed,  and  the  nature  of  the  times  as  perceived  by  the 
author. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  book  focuses  on  the  actual 
events  of  his  life,  Eggers  spends  a  significant  portion  musing  on 
what  it  is  like  to  write  a  memoir  and  whether  the  memoir  can 
accurately  depict  his  life.  He  seems  to  be  thinking  about  writing 
in  general  and  what  it  means  to  offer  any  kind  of  work  as  a 
representation  of  reality.  The  book  stands  as  a  work  of  creative 
nonfiction,  but  Eggers  uses  metafictional  techniques  to  emphasize 
that  he  is  self-conscious  about  writing,  publishing,  and  presenting 
the  work  to  the  public. 

The  fact  that  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering 
Genius  functions  as  a  memoir  places  its  events  and  characters  in 
limbo  between  an  actual  reality  and  an  author's  interpretation  of 
that  reality.  The  work  is  a  retrospective  account  in  which  Eggers 
attempts  to  capture  the  mood  and  emotional  authenticity  of  his 
experience.  The  role  of  the  memoir  writer  seems  to  be  one  that 
Eggers  recognizes  and  reluctantly  fills.  In  The  Art  of  Creative 
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Nonfiction,  Lee  Gutkind,  himself  a  writer  of  menioir,  offers  an 
inteipretation  of  the  role  of  the  creative  nonfiction  writer: 
Creative  nonfiction  writers...  are  permitted  a 
different  form  of  literary  license:  to  use  the  literary 
devices  previously  and  exclusively  available  to  the 
fiction  writer...  in  the  writing  of  their  true  and 
accurate  nonfiction  stories.  In  other  words, 
nonfiction  writers  cannot  alter  the  facts,  but  they 
can  capture  and  present  them  much  more 
dramatically  (17). 
As  the  title  implies,  much  of  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering 
Genius  focuses  on  events  that  have  the  potential  to  considerably 
affect  the  reader  in  terms  of  emotional  content.  Eggers  recognizes 
the  capacity  of  nonfiction  writers  to  harness  dramatic  situations  and 
elevate  them  in  written  form  so  that  they  offer  a  skewed  version 
of  reality. 

Lee  Gutkind  also  acknowledges  the  negative  connotations 
of  the  term  "literary  license,"  stating  that  the  term  refers  to  the 
tendency  of  writers  to  offer  a  manipulated  version  of  the  truth  to 
affect  readers  with  a  exaggerated,  dramatic  account.  But,  he  insists 
that,  in  the  case  of  creative  nonfiction,  it  is  acceptable  for  writers 
to  shift  minor  details,  such  as  names  and  chronology,  in  order  to 
create  a  work  that  pleases  and  interests  the  reader  in  the  same  way 
that  a  work  of  fiction  can.  Memoir  as  a  form  of  creative  nonfiction 
merely  operates  on  a  "different  level  of  truth"  ( 10). 

Consequently,  the  writer  of  creative  nonfiction  finds 
himself  juggling  levels  of  reality  and  representation,  acting  both 
as  a  historian  and  an  artist.  Because  the  events  described  by 
memoirs  occur  within  a  given  historical  and  societal  cpntext,  the 
author  records  the  events  of  his  life  within  the  system  of  his  times. 
Even  though  the  author's  primary  purpose  may  be  to  write  about 
himself,  his  representation  of  his  experience  in  turn  becomes  a 
representation  of  history.  In  the  essay,  'The  Historical  Text  as 
Literary  Artifact,"  Hayden  White  expounds  upon  the  narrative 
effect  created  upon  the  recording  of  historical  events.  His  theories 
are  largely  directed  toward  those  who  want  to  create  a  universal, 
objective  inteipretation  of  history,  but  they  can  apply  to  the  memoir 
writer  as  a  kind  of  personal  historian: 
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It  is  frequently  forgotten  or,  when  remembered, 
denied  that  no  given  set  of  events  attested  by  the 
historical  record  constitutes  a  story  manifestly 
finished  and  complete.  This  is  as  true  of  the  events 
that  constitute  the  life  of  an  individual  as  it  is  of 
an  institution,  a  nation  or  a  whole  people.  We 
do  not  live  stories,  even  if  we  give  our  lives  meaning 
by  retrospectively  casting  them  in  the  form  of 
stories.  And  so  to  nations  or  whole  cultures  (43). 
By  "retrospectively  casting"  the  events  of  A  Heartbreaking  Work 
of  Staggering  Genius  into  literary  form,  Eggers  creates  an  alternate 
reality  that  filters  the  experience  of  his  family,  friends,  and  co- 
workers through  his  own  perception. 

In  an  article  for  The  New  York  Times  Sarah  Lyall  inquires 
as  to  Eggers's  choice  to  write  about  the  events  of  his  life  using 
the  creative  nonfiction  medium.  She  writes  that  "He  used  the  first- 
person  present,  he  said,  because  it  would  have  been  "cheesy  and 
fraudulent"  to  fictionalize  the  story:  "To  call  me  'Ed'  and  put  me 
in  the  third  person  sounded  ridiculous.'"  The  need  to  present  the 
story  in  the  form  of  a  memoir  comes  out  of  a  need  to  present  the 
"heartbreaking"  nature  of  the  subject  matter.  The  article  brings  up 
the  fact  that  Eggers  wrote  for  therapeutic  purposes  instead  of  seeing 
a  psychologist.  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  creative  nonfiction, 
Gutkind  proposes  that  "writers  turn  to  the  creative  nonfiction  genre 
because  they  feel  passionately  about  a  person,  place,  subject,  or 
issue  and  have  no  interest  in  or  intention  of  maintaining  a  balanced 
or  objective  tone  or  viewpoint.  Writers  turn  to  creative  nonfiction 
because  they  have  a  true  story  to  tell,  often  involving  themselves" 
(12).  Lyall  comments  on  Eggers's  hesitant  attitude  toward  using 
his  family  trauma  as  the  pivotal  subject  of  A  Heartbreaking  Work 
of  Staggering  Genius  and  the  fact  that  Eggers  was  conscious  "of 
the  potential  criticism  -  one  directed  at  the  authors  of  many  recent 
memoirs  —  that  he  is  exploiting  or  exaggerating  his  tragedy  in 
the  name  of  art." 

Aware  that  the  events  described  in  A  Heartbreaking  Work 
of  Staggering  Genius  are  filtered  through  his  own  perception  and 
that  his  story,  through  the  act  of  publication,  places  him  in  a  position 
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to  present  reality  to  others,  Eggers  composes  a  lengthy  introduction 
and  appendix  to  explore  and  criticize  his  role  as  the  author.  The 
introduction  employs  a  ditYerent  point-of-view  than  the  one  Eggers 
uses  in  the  actual  memoir  to  make  sarcastic,  pointed  statements 
about  the  process  of  presenting  such  emotionally  sensitive  matter 
through  the  means  of  a  large-scale  publishing  corporation.  Eggers 
speaks  in  third  person,  referring  to  himself  as  the  author,  and  uses 
a  multiplicity  of  devices  to  satirize  the  publication  of  his  memoir. 
Before  the  copyright  page,  Eggers  includes  a  blank  page  that 
bears  only  the  words  "THIS  WAS/  UNCALLED  FOR,"  perhaps 
to  force  the  reader  to  recognize  Eggers's  self-consciousness  about 
the  material  he  is  about  to  present. 

Eggers  takes  liberties  with  the  copyright  page,  intended 
only  to  present  basic  information  about  the  book's  publication,  and 
uses  it  instead  to  make  a  brief  social  commentary  that  could  go 
unnoticed  by  the  unobservant  reader.  He  makes  pointed,  rambling 
statements  toward  Random  House,  saying,  ". .  .no  matter  how  big 
such  companies  are,  and  how  many  things  they  own,  or  how  much 
money  they  have  or  make  or  control,  their  influence  over  the  daily 
lives  and  hearts  of  individuals...  their  effect  on  the  short,  fraught 
lives  of  human  beings...  is  very  very  small,  and  so  hardly  worth 
worrying  about."  Eggers  then  goes  on  to  give  other  information 
that  seems  inappropriate  for  a  copyright  page,  including  a  brief 
physical  description  of  himself  and  a  diagram  that  represents  his 
level  of  heterosexuality  on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten. 

However,  the  focus  of  the  page  occurs  in  a  paragraph 
Eggers  labels  with  the  heading  "NOTE,"  in  which  he  acknowledges 
the  unavoidable  fact  that  the  memoir  can  only  offer  one  person's 
perspective  of  reality.  As  he  continues  to  do  throughout  the  book, 
Eggers  constructs  a  rambling  passage  that  amuses  and  irritates 
the  reader  through  self-reflexive  irony.  Among  other  things,  he 
mentions  that  "all  characters  and  incidents  and  dialogue  are  real, 
are  not  products  of  the  author's  imagination,  because  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  the  author  had  no  imagination  whatsoever  for  those 
sorts  of  things,  and  could  not  conceive  of  making  up  a  story  or 
characters — it  felt  like  driving  a  car  in  a  clown  suit."  He  goes  on 
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to  explain  that  he  drew  from  his  own  Hfe  simply  because  "..  .there 
was  so  much  to  say  about  his  own,  true,  sorry  and  inspirational 
story,  the  actual  people  he  has  known,  and  of  course  many  twists 
and  turns  of  his  own  thrilling  and  complex  mind." 

Before  he  even  hints  at  the  sad  events  with  which  he 
begins  the  actual  memoir,  Eggers  puts  forth  significant  effort 
into  demonstrating  his  sensitivity  toward  his  role  as  the  author. 
He  seems  to  be  portraying  what  Brian  McHale  discusses  in 
Postmodernist  Fiction  as  "problems  with  modes  of  being."  Even 
though  Eggers  is  not  writing  under  the  fiction  medium,  the  way 
he  represents  his  experience  reflects  questions  of  an  ontological 
nature.  McHale  writes  that  works  of  postmodernist  fiction  often 
ask,  "Which  world  is  this?  What  is  to  be  done  in  it?  Which  of  my 
selves  is  to  do  it?...  What  is  a  world?  What  kinds  of  world  are 
there,  how  are  they  constituted,  and  how  do  they  differ?  What  is 
the  mode  of  existence  of  a  text  and  what  is  the  mode  of  existence 
of  the  world  (or  worlds)  it  projects?;  How  is  a  projected  world 
structured?"  ( 10).  It  could  be  argued  that  what  is  contained  within 
A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering  Genins  functions  as  its  own 
world.  McHale  quotes  critic  and  novelist  William  Gass  as  saying, 
"Authors  are  gods, — a  little  tinny  sometimes,  but  omnipotent  no 
matter  what,  and  plausible  on  top  of  that,  if  they  can  manage  it" 
(29). 

As  the  author  and  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  Eggers  serves 
as  both  the  creator  and  the  created.  He  structures  and  projects 
the  text,  and  his  identity  is  structured  and  projected  by  it  because 
he  writes  about  what  happens  to  him.  Consequently,  his  identity 
takes  on  the  form  of  a  text,  and  he  constructs  himself  through  what 
he  writes  and  publishes.  Recognizing  this,  he  employs  a  certain 
"tinnyness"  in  his  writing  style  to  show  that  he  is  stuck  between 
three  versions  of  Dave  Eggers.  The  book  represents  the  Dave 
Eggers  who  experienced  what  is  described  in  A  Heartbreaking 
Work  of  Staggering  Genius,  and  who,  it  could  be  argued,  does  not 
exist  in  the  form  described  by  the  book;  he  once  existed,  but  he 
is  not  the  same  Dave  Eggers  who  writes  the  book.  Additionally, 
the  book  merges  the  narrative  of  Dave  Eggers  as  an  individual 
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describing  his  life  with  the  authorial,  self-reflexive  voice  that 
criticizes  and  meditates  on  the  act  of  writing.  Eggers's  juggling  of 
voices  and  personas  reflects  one  of  aspect  of  contemporary  writing 
that  theorist  Patricia  Waugh  proposes:  "...as  individuals,  we  now 
occupy  'roles'  rather  than  'selves...  (3)."  Eggers  acknowledges 
the  expectations  held  by  various  members  of  society;  his  role 
corresponds  to  theirs.  As  a  writer,  he  holds  a  relationship  with  more 
than  one  type  of  reader;  his  work  will  be  interpreted  by  editors, 
publishers,  and  critics,  in  addition  to  those  who  would  buy  his 
book  at  an  ordinary  bookstore.  In  connecting  himself  as  the  writer 
to  various  types  of  readers,  Eggers  creates  a  kind  of  dialogue  in 
the  book  that  allows  him  to  address  the  reader  and  reflect  on  his 
own  writing  process. 

By  transferring  aspects  of  metafiction  to  the  memoir, 
Eggers  explores  the  nature  of  the  system  within  which  he  tells  his 
own  story.  Patricia  Waugh  characterizes  metafiction  as  "writing 
which  self-consciously  and  systematically  draws  attention  to  its 
status  as  an  artifact  in  order  to  pose  questions  about  the  relationship 
between  fiction  and  reality."  She  also  proposes  that  such  writings 
break  down  their  own  construction,  and  in  doing  so,  they  "examine 
the  fundamental  structures  of  narrative  fiction,  [and]  also  explore 
the  possible  fictionality  of  the  world  outside  the  literary  fictional 
text"  (2). 

Because  Eggers  operates  within  the  memoir  genre  with 
A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering  Genius  and  not  fiction, 
it  is  difficult  to  classify  the  techniques  he  uses  as  completely 
metafictional.  However,  as  a  writer  attempting  to  represent  his 
perception  of  real  events,  Eggers  recognizes  the  concept,  like 
metafictional  writers  that  "it  is  impossible  to  describe  an  objective 
world  because  the  observer  always  changes  the  observed"  (Waugh 
3).  He  continues  to  comment  on  the  idea  that  as  an  observer,  he  is 
creating  and  changing  the  observed. 

The  memoir's  introduction  makes  the  point  of  using  the 
device  of  a  conventional  introduction  in  unconventional  ways.  The 
introduction  includes  several  sections  in  which  Eggers  as  "the 
author"  goes  on,  at  times  ad  nauseum,  about  how  to  interpret  the 
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book,  emphasizing  that  he  upholds  an  awareness  of  his  role  the 
observer.  The  result  attempts  to  find  a  balance  between  the 
unfamiliar  and  the  familiar;  the  combination  of  the  two  brings 
Eggers's  point  to  the  reader's  attention  and  makes  it  more  easily 
commuted  to  memory  (Waugh  12).  By  looking  at  the  memoir 
retrospectively,  the  introduction  dissects  the  way  it  was  written,  a 
method  that  fits  in  with  what  Waugh  labels  "the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  metafiction"  because  it  "simultaneously... 
create[s]  a  fiction  and...  make[s]  a  statement  about  the  creation 
of  that  fiction."  On  a  metafictional  level  "the  two  processes  are 
held  together  in  a  formal  tension  which  breaks  down  the 
distinctions  between  'creation'  and  'criticism'  and  merges 
them... "(6). 

In  the  introduction,  Eggers  takes  on  a  tone  that  appears  to 
be  academic  but  ultimately  serves  as  a  way  to  mock  himself,  literary 
critics,  and  the  system  of  publishing.  The  "Rules  and  Suggestions 
for  Enjoyment  of  This  Book"  section  makes  half-serious,  half- 
satirical  suggestions  that  the  reader  skip  specific  parts  of  the  book: 
"There  is  no  overwhelming  need  to  read  the  preface...  It  exists 
mostly  for  the  author...  There  is  no  overarching  need  to  read  the 
acknowledgements  section...  You  can  also  skip  the  table  of 
contents...  you  might  want  to  skip  much  of  the  middle...  Matter 
of  fact,  the  first  three  or  four  chapters  are  all  some  of  you  might 
want  to  bother  you  with."  Eggers  appears  to  be  insulting  himself 
by  suggesting  that  parts  of  his  book  are  not  even  worth  reading. 
His  attitude  fits  in  with  a  characteristic  common  to  the  works  of 
other  contemporary  writers,  "a  desperate  sense  of  the  possible 
redundancy  and  irrelevance  of  the  artist"  (Waugh  8).  When 
explaining  the  writer's  fear  of  being  repetitive  and  inappropriate, 
Waugh  quotes  novelist  Philip  Roth:  "The  American. writer... has 
his  hands  full  in  trying  to  understand,  describe,  and  then  make 
credible  much  of  American  reality.  It  stupefies,  it  sickens,  in 
infuriates,  and  finally  it  is  even  a  kind  of  embarrassment  to  one's 
own  meager  imagination.  The  actuality  is  continually  undoing  our 
talents"  (8). 
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The  actuality  of  what  is  described  by  A  Heartbreaking  Work 
of  Staggering  Genius  takes  the  focus  of  the  boolc,  but  Eggers  still 
feels  it  necessary  to  address  the  idea  that  whatever  he  presents 
through  his  writing  cannot  capture  the  reality  to  which  it  refers. 
By  breaking  the  book's  preface  into  sections  regarding  specific 
elements  of  the  memoir  such  as  "Dialogue,"  "Characters,  and  Their 
Characteristics,"  and  "Omissions,"  Eggers  anticipates  both 
comments  and  questions  that  would  be  brought  up  by  critics  and 
those  who  would  read  the  text  on  a  close,  analytic  level,  including 
those  regarding  a  memoir's  tendency  to  embellish  or  dramatize 
actual  events.  Eggers  says  that  the  dialogue  is  "all  essentially  true — 
except  that  which  is  obviously  not  true,  as  when  people  break  out 
of  their  narrative  time-space  continuum  to  talk  about  the  book 
itself — has  been  written  from  memory,  and  reflects  both  the 
author's  memory's  limitations  and  his  imagination's  nudgings." 
Eggers  also  acknowledges  that  he  changed  the  names  of  specific 
individuals,  changed  the  location  of  events,  and  altered  some 
aspects  of  chronology.  He  writes,  "It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  following  chapters  feature  no  time-compression:  I,  II,  IV, 
VIII."  These  excessive  admissions  draw  attention  to  the  narrative 
quality  of  memoir,  and,  oddly,  make  him  more  credible.  By  playing 
with  the  constructs  of  the  editorial  and  literary  world,  Eggers  causes 
the  reader  to  question  the  reality  represented  by  A  Heartbreaking 
Work  of  Staggering  Genius  while  simultaneously  urges  him  to 
believe  that  Eggers's  story  and  the  emotions  represented  by  it  are 
sincere. 

Following  the  preface,  Eggers  includes  a  table  of  contents 
in  which  he  summarizes  each  section  of  the  memoir  with  a  series 
of  phrases  that  attempt  to  offer  the  events  described  in  miniature 
form  before  he  begins  the  acknowledgements  section.  After 
summarizing  his  book  and  offering  a  series  of  statements  about  his 
failings  as  a  writer  and  an  intellectual,  he  offers  a  weak  justification 
of  his  position: 

Further,  the  author,  and  those  behind  the  making 
of  this  book,  wish  to  acknowledge  that,  yes,  there 
are  perhaps  too  many  memoir-sorts  of  books  being 
written  at  this  juncture,  and  that  such  books,  about 
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real  things  and  real  people,  as  opposed  to  kind-of 

made  up  things  an  people,  are  inherently  vile  and 

corrupt  and  wrong  and  evil  and  bad,  but  would  like 

to  remind  everyone  that  we  could  all  do  worse  as 

readers  and  as  writers. 

He  then  makes  a  suggestion  for  those  who  are  sick  of  the  popularity 

of  the  memoir  genre  or  who  think  writers  of  memoirs  take  too 

many  liberties  with  reality:  "Besides  if  you  are  bothered  by  the 

idea  of  this  being  real,  you  are  invited  to  do  what  the  author  should 

have  done,  and  what  authors  and  readers  have  been  doing  since 

the  beginning  of  time:  PRETEND  IT'S  FICTION." 

The  tone  of  the  preface  moves  on  in  such  an  ironic, 
tongue-in-cheek  way  that  it  dares  the  reader  to  come  up  with 
further  criticisms,  offering  an  alternate,  fictitious  version  to 
anyone  dissatisfied  with  the  current  state  of  the  book.  Eggers 
insists  that  the  offer  is  real,  but  the  sarcastic  nature  of  his  statement 
and  the  fact  that  immediately  following  is  a  statement  about  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  planet  beyond  Pluto  might  suggest 
otherwise.  Additionally,  Eggers  writes  that  "...because  this  book 
is  occasionally  haha,  you  are  permitted  to  dismiss  it,"  further 
inciting  tension  between  what  Eggers  says  in  the  introduction 
and  what  he  could  possibly  mean.  He  seems  to  want  an  array  of 
emotions  from  the  reader,  asking  him  to  question  the  structure  of 
the  memoir,  empathize  with  his  experience,  laugh  at  his  wit,  and 
continue  reading — "Oh,  pshaw — does  it  even  matter  now?  Hells 
no.  You're  here,  you're  in,  we're  havin'  a  party!" 

Paradoxically,  as  Eggers  goes  on  to  lay  out  the  themes 
of  the  memoir  in  an  outline  format,  his  tone  evolves  and  filters 
in  the  style  that  characterizes  much  of  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of 
Staggering  Genius:  he  begins  to  sound  more  like  an  actual  person 
than  an  authorial  creator.  The  outline  works  almost  as  if  to  make  the 
themes  such  as  "The  Unspoken  Magic  of  Parental  Disappearance" 
and  "The  Brotherly  LoveAVeird  Symbiosis  Factor"  distant,  but 
Eggers's  comments  and  random  digressions  below  the  headings 
reinforce  the  fact  that  he  speaks  from  personal  experience. 
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Additionally,  he  directly  addresses  the  fact  that  he  employs 
metafictional  techniques  with  the  headings  "The  Painfully, 
Endlessly  Self-conscious  Book  Aspect"  and  "The  Knowingness 
About  The  Book's  Self-Consciousness  Aspect."  Under  the  former 
heading  he  writes,  "The  point  is,  the  author  doesn't  have  the 
energy  or,  more  important,  skill,  to  fib  about  this  being  anything 
other  than  him  telling  you  about  things,  and  is  not  a  good  enough 
liar  to  do  it  in  any  competently  sublimated  narrative  way.  At  the 
same  time,  be  will  be  clear  and  up-front  about  this  being  a  self- 
conscious  memoir,  which  you  may  come  to  appreciate. . ."  It  almost 
seems  as  if  Eggers  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  language  of  essays 
written  about  metafiction  and  its  elements  of  self-referentiality. 
His  tone  acknowledges  that  he  not  only  knows  how  to  employ 
metafictional  techniques  but  that  he  is  familiar  with  how  theorists 
have  written  about  them.  Consequently,  his  discussion  of  his  own 
self-referentiality  takes  the  self-referentiality  to  another  level.  He 
is  writing  about  metafiction:  "While  the  author  is  self-conscious 
about  being  self-referential,  he  is  also  knowing  about  that  self- 
conscious  self-referentiality.  Further,. . .  he  also  plans  to  be  clearly, 
obviously  aware  of  his  knowingness  about  his  self-consciousness 
of  self-referentiality." 

Eggers  admits  that  his  metafictional  devices  are  an  attempt 
to  be  clever,  but  at  times  they  come  across  as  excessive  and  almost 
beg  for  attention.  He  couples  this  with  a  self-mocking  allusion  to 
the  book's  darker  nature: 

...  the  gimmickry  is  simply  a  device,  a  defense  to 

obscure  the  black,  blinding,  murderous  rage  and 

sorrow  at  the  core  of  this  whole  story,  which  is  both 

too  black  and  blinding  to  look  at — avert...  your... 

eyesl — but...  useful...  because  telling  as  many 

people  about  it  as  possible  helps...  to  dilute  the 

pain  and  bitterness  and  thus  facilitate  its  flushing 

from  his  soul... 

By  creating  a  sense  of  distance  from  the  text,  Eggers  points 

out  the  sadness  within  the  story  and  prepares  the  reader  for  his 

juxtaposition  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic.  He  continues  the  preface 
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by  creating  further  structured  interpretations  of  his  feelings  and 
ironically  blending  personal  admissions  with  academic  overviews 
with  phrases  like  "nihilistic  poseurism,"  "flouting  of  sublimation," 
"parental  loss  dialectic,"  and  "near-constant  poignance." 
Additionally,  to  take  the  analysis  of  the  memoir  to  a  humorous 
excess,  he  includes  a  diagram  of  the  aftermath  of  his  parents'  deaths 
and  an  "Incomplete  Guide  to  Symbols  and  Metaphors"  with  the 
note,  "No  symbolism  is  meant  by  the  use  of  Journey's  'Any  Way 
You  Want  It,'"  before  finalizing  the  section  with  a  drawing  of  a 
stapler.  The  seemingly  haphazard  placement  of  the  pictorial  stapler 
serves  as  the  introduction's  final  contrast  between  the  high  style 
of  literary  analysis  and  its  self- 
mocking  undercurrent.  By  establishing  himself  as  a  text  and 
mocking  the  system  within  which  he  functions,  Eggers  has 
successfully  deconstructed  his  own  memoir  before  he  even  begins 
the  actual  story. 

If  he  does  not  take  Eggers's  "suggestion"  that  he  skip  the 
introduction,  the  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  break  away  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  just  suffered  through  pages  of  analysis  of 
Eggers's  role  as  the  author  of  the  memoir  that  he  has  not  read.  The 
fourth  wall  that  separates  Eggers's  experience  from  the  reader's 
experience  of  reading  the  memoir  may  be  difficult  to  reconstruct. 
When  the  reader  turns  the  page  from  the  drawing  of  the  stapler, 
he  finds  a  description  of  Eggers's  childhood  home  in  Illinois: 
"Through  the  small  tall  bathroom  window  the  December  yard  is 
gray  and  scratchy,  the  trees  calligraphic.  Exhaust  from  the  dryer 
billows  out  of  the  house  and  up,  breaking  apart  while  tumbling  into 
the  white  sky"  ( 1 ).  The  transition  is  thought-provokingly  jolting. 
Waugh  writes  that  a  writer's  use  of  deconstruction  provides  a 
reader  with  a  "better  understanding  of  the  fundamental  structures 
of  narrative"  and  that  it  gives  the  reader  a  set  of  "extremely 
accurate  models  for  understanding  the  contemporary  experience 
of  the  world  as  a  construction,  an  artifice,  a  web  of  interdependent 
semiotic  systems"  (9).  By  beginning  the  story  immediately  after  a 
drawing  of  the  stapler,  the  reader  has  to  shift  between  constructed 
worlds  and  "semiotic  systems."  As  the  reader  begins  to  read  the 
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memoir  in  its  story-telling  form,  he  is  forced  to  contemplate  the 
levels  of  reality  and  narrative  constructs  behind  it. 

As  he  promises  in  the  introduction,  Eggers  gives  the  reader 
a  break  from  the  "gimmickry"  of  "self-referentiality,"  allowing 
the  testament  of  his  memories  to  take  the  spotlight.  However,  he 
continues  to  play  with  different  styles  of  narrative  and  forces  the 
reader  to  re-orient  himself  by  asking  questions  about  Eggers's 
interpretation  of  reality  and  past  events.  For  example,  as  Eggers 
describes  a  California  landscape,  he  merges  the  faraway  quality 
of  the  people  he  and  his  brother  Toph  can  view  from  their  hilltop 
with  a  questioning  of  reality.  He  directs  the  question  at  both  himself 
and  the  reader:  "...all  those  little  people,  too  much  view  to  seem 
real,  but  then  again,  then  again,  nothing  is  all  that  real  anymore, 
we  must  remember,  of  course,  of  course.  (Or  is  it  just  the  opposite? 
Is  everything  more  real?  Aha.)"  (52).  Eggers  challenges  his  own 
perception  of  everyday  life  by  asking  the  kind  of  ontological 
questions  to  which  Brian  McHale  refers  in  Postmodern  Fiction. 
He  uses  other  techniques  to  break  up  the  story's  form,  such  as  the 
inclusion  of  diagrams  of  their  house  in  Berkley  and  the  offerings 
of  a  local  takeout  menu. 

Although  the  rest  of  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering 
Genius  allows  Eggers's  story  to  place  the  focus  on  Eggers's 
actual  experience,  one  scene  in  particular  brings  a  level  of 
poignant  relevancy  to  what  Eggers  has  already  mentioned  in  the 
introduction.  He  begins  a  normal  conversation  with  his  8-year- 
old  brother  and  uses  it  to  express  his  own  anxieties  and  guilt  at 
the  fact  that  he  is,  at  the  time  of  the  conversation,  writing  about 
their  family's  experience.  The  prolonged  rumination  begins  with 
Toph's  voice,  but  the  reader  soon  realizes  that  Eggers  is  using 
his  conversation  with  his  brother  as  a  vehicle  to  criticize  himself, 
express  conflicting  emotions,  and  work  out  the  purpose  of  what 
will  become  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering  Genius.  The 
actual  Toph  fades  out  of  the  picture  and  Eggers  speaks  to  himself 
through  a  constructed  version  of  his  brother: 

[Toph] . .  .you're  reduced  to  complaining  about  it.  Or 

worse,  doing  little  tricks  out  of  frustration...  The 
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gimmicks,  bells,  whistles.  Diagrams.  Here  is  a 

picture  of  a  stapler,  all  that...  what  I  see  is  less  a 

problem  with  form...  and  more  a  problem  of 

conscience.  You're  completely  paralyzed  with 

guilt  about  relating  all  this  in  the  first  place, 

especially  the  stuff  earlier  on.  You  feel  somehow 

obligated  to  do  it,  but  you  also  know  that  Mom  and 

Dad  would  hate  it,  would  crucify  you...  (115). 

By  twisting  the  conventions  of  traditional  narrative  dialogue, 

Eggers  remains  true  to  his  emotional  perception  of  reality  but  not 

to  reality  itself.  The  last  aspects  of  the  constructed  conversation  that 

deal  with  Eggers's  internal  reality  bring  out  the  essence  of  what 

Eggers  wants  to  do  with  the  memoir:  "You  have  been  determined. . . 

to  get  this  down,  to  render  this  time,  to  take  that  terrible  winter 

and  write  with  it  what  you  hope  will  be  some  heartbreaking  thing" 

(119).  Perhaps  Eggers  allows  another  "character,"  an  external 

source,  to  direct  his  own  comments  at  him  because  he  wants  to 

express  his  awareness  of  the  implications  of  what  he  is  writing. 

The  character  Dave  Eggers  and  the  author  Dave  Eggers  blur 

into  one  being  as  they  comment  on  the  "heartbreaking"  nature 

of  the  circumstances.  The  "genius"  of  Eggers's  writing  relies  on 

his  principle  of  placing  metafictional  constructions  around  the 

memoir's  constructions;  in  turn  he  reveals  a  level  of  sensitivity 

that  feels  completely  real  and  tender.  In  the  context  of  Eggers's 

narrative,  the  feelings  involved  reach  a  level  of  sincerity  that 

manages  to  rise  above  constructions. 

If  literature  creates  imaginary  worlds  and  metafiction 
allows  the  reader  to  understand  how  everyday  reality  is  similarly 
constructed  (Waugh  18),  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of  Staggering 
Genius  forces  the  reader  to  accept  its  contents  as  a  version  of  reality 
produced  by  Eggers's  imagination.  The  book  asks  that  the  reader 
consider  the  constructs  of  narrative  even  in  ordinary  lives  all  the 
while  keeping  the  emotions  that  propel  that  narrative  in  mind. 
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The  Story  Behind  the  Art:  An  In-Depth  Look  at 
Sylvia  Plath  's  Struggle  to  be  an  Individual  as  seen 
through  'The  Disquieting  Muses '^and  'Virgin  in  a 

Tree*' 

Kara  Ellis 

In  a  letter  written  on  March  22,  1958,  Sylvia  Plath  wrote 
to  her  mother  from  Smith  College  saying,  "I've  discovered  my 
deepest  source  of  inspiration,  which  is  art:  the  art  of  the  primitives 
like  Henri  Rousseau,  Gauguin,  Paul  Klee,  and  De  Chirico.  I  have 
got  out  piles  of  wonderful  books  from  the  Art  Library  and  am 
overflowing  with  ideas  and  inspirations,  as  if  I've  been  bottling 
up  a  geyser  for  a  year.  Once  I  start  writing  it  comes  and  comes" 
(Letters  Home,  336).  Plath's  1958  inspiration  led  to  her 
creating  eight  poems  in  particular:  "The  Disquieting  Muses", 
"Snakecharmer",  "Virgin  in  a  Tree",  "Perseus:  The  Triumph  of 
Wit  Over  Suffering",  "Battle-Scene  from  the  Comic  Operatic 
Fantasy  The  Seafaref\  "Yadwigha,  on  a  Red  Couch,  Among 
Lilies",  "The  Ghost's  Leavetaking",  and  "On  the  Decline  of 
Oracles".  These  eight  poems,  which  I  will  refer  to  hereafter  as  the 
"art  poems"  were  originally  published  separately  (some  in  The 
Colossus  and  others  in  various  magazines),  but  were  compiled 
together  by  Ted  Hughes  in  the  1982  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  of  Poetiy, 
The  Collected  Poems  of  Sylvia  Plath  (Wagner  1 ).  Her  journals 
show  that  all  these  poems  were  written  in  an  eight  day  period 
occurring  at  the  end  of  March  1958.  The  enthusiasm  Plath 
conveyed  in  her  journal  about  these  poems  is  important  because  it 
is  one  of  the  few,  brief  moments  in  over  700  pages  of  journal 
entries  of  The  Unabridged  Journals  of  Sylvia  Plath  that  displays 
a  true  excitement  and  happiness  about  something.  The  sheer  fact 
that  she  was  able  to  produce  poems  with  such  depth  and  meaning 
as  these  eight  testifies  to  the  importance  of  this  period  in  her  life. 
The  artwork  she  was  looking  at  during  this  time  brought  forth  a 
Plath  that  few  people  know,  and  because  of  that  fact,  these  poems 
become  vital  to  truly  understanding  the  genius  of  Sylvia. 
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Because  Plath  was  knowledgeable  in  the  life  and  works' 
of  the  previously  mentioned  artists,  she  was  able  to  bring  something 
special  to  her  interpretations  of  these  works  of  art.  She  did  not 
just  find  random  paintings  and  decide  to  write  a  poem  about  what 
she  saw,  but  instead  spent  countless  hours  meditating  on  the  art 
and  its  creator  and  figuring  out  what  it  is  she  wanted  and  needed 
to  say  in  her  poetry.  While  in  the  midst  of  teaching  at  Smith 
College,  Plath  chose  to  audit  a  Modern  Art  course  taught  by 
Professor  Priscilla  Van  der  Poel  (Scigaj  227).  The  class  coincides 
with  the  time  period  that  this  paper  focuses  on,  the  two-week  period 
in  March  of  1958.'  The  March  22"^  letter  to  her  mother  illustrates 
Plath's  excitement  about  the  artwork  she  is  discovering  and  the 
poetry  she  is  creating.  Her  eagerness  with  and  penetration  into 
these  poems  and  the  outcome  produced  is  best  described  in  her 
own  words:  "Each  subject  appeals,  deeply,  to  me.  Must  drop 
them  in  my  mind  and  let  them  grow  rich,  encrusted...!  sit  in  a 
stupor  -  torn,  torn:  a  pure  whole  week,  and  me  so  far  from  my 
deep  self,  from  the  demon  within,  that  I  sit  giddy  on  a  painted 
surface"  (Journals  354). 

This  rare  moment  of  jubilation  has  been  overlooked  for 
too  long.  In  a  life  filled  with  an  ongoing  and  deep  depression, 
Plath's  coinciding  letter  to  her  mother  and  journal  entries  give  a 
uncommon  glimpse  into  a  different  side  of  Sylvia.  In  these  few 
pages  of  writing,  Plath  is  not  the  angry,  lonely,  depressed  and 
slightly  bizarre  person  she  is  stereotyped  as;  she  is  a  writer  who 
loves  what  she  does  and  is  genuinely  excited  about  the  possibilities 
these  artists  and  the  resulting  art  poems  have  brought  to  her  life. 
To  her,  the  art  was  a  type  of  rare  salvation  from  the  shadow  in  her 
mind.  The  depressive  state  she  was  usually  in  evolves  into  a  state 
of  pure  creativity  when  she  gets  her  hands  on  these  painters'  works. 
The  fact  that  she  felt  the  need  to  express  these  paintings  and 
etchings  via  words  highlights  her  commitment  to  them  and  the 
impression  they  made  upon  her.  Plath  loved  words  and  loved 

'  Archives  of  Ihe  Lily  Library  at  Indiana  University  hold  Plath's  spiral 
notebook  from  the  class,  in  which  the  date  of  a  slide  exam,  "Monday, 
March    I7"i  '"  is  written.  This  was  a  Monday  in  1958.  less  than  a  week 
before  she  wrote  her  mother  about  Van  der  Poel's  class  (Scigaj  227) 
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writing;  both  were  very  important  to  her,  and  she  was  very 
meticulous  about  which  words  she  used  when  writing.  -  Her  choice 
to  taice  the  time  to  put  these  works  of  art  into  words  is  a  testament 
to  her  devotion  to  and  connection  with  the  art  poems.  Plath  paid 
close  attention  to  the  way  in  which  she  wrote  these  poems  and, 
in  turn,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  poems  when 
reading  them.  But  rather  than  simply  describe  the  paintings  she 
has  seen,  Plath  transforms  them  into  allegorical  stories  about  her 
own  life,  emotions,  and  feelings,  and  in  turn  creates  some  of  her 
most  revealing  poetry. 

This  relationship  between  Plath's  1958  poems  and  the 
artworkt  that  inspired  them  is  what  I  want  to  focus  on  in  my  paper. 
All  of  these  poems  are  important  in  a  full  interpretation  of  Plath 
at  this  time  of  her  life;  however,  an  in-depth  reading  of  all  eight 
could  become  exhaustive,  so  this  paper  will  focus  on  only  two  of 
the  eight  poems  that  best  convey  Plath's  ability  to  tell  her  personal 
story  through  her  poetry.  By  giving  an  extended  reading  of  "The 
Disquieting  Muses"  and  "Virgin  in  a  Tree,"  I  will  show  that  her 
excitement  stems  from  a  deep  emotional  reaction  to  these  two 
works  of  art  and  an  overwhelming  need  to  put  her  feelings  into 
words.  These  feelings  show  the  emotional  and  tormented  Plath 
we  all  know,  but  are  externalized  in  poems  not  commonly  thought 
to  be  or  discussed  as  essential  by  Plath  critics  because  they  tend  to 
focus  only  the  paintings  the  poetry  is  based  on.  Leonard  Scigaj  is 
one  of  the  few  critics  who  has  taken  the  time  to  look  into  Plath's  art 
poems  and  discover  the  genius  within.  His  essay,  "The  Painterly 
Plath  that  Nobody  Knows,"  makes  note  of  the  mistake  of  most 
critics:  "In  establishing  the  greatness  of  Ariel,  however,  critics 
almost  off-handedly  denigrate  the  early  poetry  as  apprentice  work" 
(220).  His  essay  seeks  to  prove  that  Sylvia  Plath  should  be 
remembered  for  more  than  just  Ariel,  which  is  essentially  what  I 
am  also  doing  with  this  paper.^  By  analyzing  each  poem  separately 
via  its  relation  to  artwork  and  artist,  title,  word  choice,  reference 


She  ooes  as  far  as  to  describe  writing  as  a  "religious  act"  {Journals  436). 
Ariel's  attention  draws  from  the  fact  that  it  is  comprised  of  the  poems 
which  Plath  completed  in  the  months  before  her  death  in  February  of 
1963. 
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to  myths  or  fables  and  description  ot  the  characters  within,  I  will 
argue  that  'The  Disquieting  Muses"  and  "Virgin  in  a  Tree"  come 
together  to  tell  a  story  of  a  woman  who  is  struggling  with  the  ill- 
bred  ideals  that  her  mother  and  the  rest  of  society  expect  her  to 
uphold  and  are  not  just  recounts  of  de  Chirico  and  Klee's  work/ 
They  tell  the  story  of  Sylvia  Plath  and  explain,  through  carefully 
chosen  words,  what  she  sees  as  her  biggest  problem:  the  struggle 
to  be  more  than  just  a  woman  who  is  what  everyone  wants  her 
to  be. 

Plath's  purpose  with  these  poems  was  to  depict  her  inner 
struggle  with  individuality  and  unconventionality  as  a  symbol 
of  what  all  women  must  endure.  Her  specific  use  of  Klee  and 
de  Chirico  relies  on  other  things  besides  her  fondness  of  the  two 
pieces.  There  is  something  about  each  of  these  artists,  something 
that  she  would  know,  having  taken  a  Modern  Art  course  at  Smith. 
Their  own  personal  stories,  thoughts  and  feelings  about  relevant 
issues  blend  together  with  Plath's  own  interpretation  of  the  artwork 
to  become  a  catalyst  for  her  to  write  the  two  poems.  Plath's  ability 
to  say  so  much  in  so  few  words  makes  it  impossible  for  this  paper 
to  deal  with  both  poems  at  the  same  time.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  of 
overall  themes  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  each  poem  individually, 
though  their  intertextuality  will  be  apparent  by  the  end.  Many 
of  the  subjects  Plath  saw  as  problems  with  her  and  her  mother's 
relationship  can  be  seen  in  both  poems  as  they  filter  through  "The 
Disquieting  Muses"  and  become  criticisms  of  all  female  choices 
in  "Virgin  in  a  Tree." 

Poetry  is  a  literature  that  is  very  personal  and  emotional, 
and  a  writer,  such  as  Plath,  uses  poetry  to  create  personal  stories 
that  are  overflowing  with  emotion.  Her  poem  "The  Disquieting 
Muses,"  based  on  Giorgio  de  Chirico's  1925  painting  of  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  way  in  which  she  creates 
personal  stories  that  transcend  the  artwork.  It  is  obvious  that  "The 
Disquieting  Muses"  is  about  Sylvia  Plath  and  her  mother,  Aurelia 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  future  textual  references  to  either  'The 
Disquieting  Muses  "  or  "Virgin  in  a  Tree"  can  be  found  in  The  Collected 
Poems  by  Sylvia  Plath.  'The  Disquieting  Muses"  is  located  on  pages  74-6 
and  "Virgin  in  a  Tree"  is  found  on  81-82. 
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Plath,  and  this  aspect  is  what  malces  the  poem  so  important.  Many 
critics  and  biographers  have  documented  the  extreme  mother- 
daughter  struggle  that  Sylvia  saw  their  relationship  as,  citing 
The  Bell  Jar  (originally  published  in  1963)  and  the  Ariel  poems 
(published  in  1965  and  written  in  the  months  before  her  suicide) 
as  key  evidence  to  these  assertions,  but  they  fail  to  mention  "The 
Disquieting  Muses"  because  it  was  not  written  during  what  is 
commonly  considered  her  "best  time".  However,  "Disquieting" 
is  a  sharp  and  biting  piece  of  literature  that  testifies  to  the  authors 
accomplishments  in  poetry,  while  also  being  a  commentary 
that  tells  the  reader  a  lot  about  Sylvia  Plath  and  her  tumultuous 
relationship  with  her  mother. 

This  poem  echoes  Plath's  own  inner  struggle  with  her 
mother  in  a  more  subdued  manner  that  many  would  expect.  The 
way  in  which  Plath  created  her  1958  poems,  what  Alice  Ostriker 
in  her  critical  essay,  "The  Americanization  of  Sylvia  Plath," 
describes  as  "safer  in  many  ways"  ( 101 ),  is  much  more  controlled 
than  what  we  see  in  later  poems  dealing  with  the  same  subjects, 
such  as  "Medusa"  {Collected  Poems  224)."^  It  differs  from  what 
Ostriker  calls  "hysteria  unveiled,"  as  seen  in  the  Ariel  poems,  and 
instead  shines  as  a  "descriptive-meditative  poem. .  .assured,  stable, 
controlled"  ( 101 ).  It  is  no  secret  that  Plath  harbored  a  great  deal 
of  contempt  for  her  mother,  but  what  is  important  here  is  the  way 
in  which  Plath  tells  the  story  of  the  anger  towards  her  mother  in  a 
traditionally  sound  and  allegorical  fashion  not  found  in  her  later 
poems  like  "Medusa."  Steven  Axelrod's  biography  of  Sylvia  Plath 
discusses  the  relationship  between  mother  and  daughter  in  great 
detail.  He  ascertains  that  "Plath's  mother,  rather  than  her  father, 
played  the  most  important  role  of  all  [in  her  life]"  (84).  Axelrod 
describes  her  mother  as  someone  who  would  not  allow  Plath  to 
become  an  individual  and  clung  to  her  dearly,  which  he  in  turn 
relates  to  the  struggles  with  the  self  and  the  anger  towards  a  mother 
figure  that  often  come  up  in  Plath's  work.  ^ 

'^  "Medusa"  is  part  of  Plath's  last  collection  of  poems.  Ariel.  This  collection 
of  poems  is  noted  for  its  radical  break  from  conventional  rules  of  poetry 
as  well  being  considered  as  the  best  examples  of  Plath's  ability  to  convey 
her  passionate  hysteria  in  a  brilliant  way. 

''  For  further  examples  see  The  Bell  Jar,  "Electra  on  Azalea  Path,"  and 
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Plath  cared  for  her  mother  deeply,  but  she  did  not  Hke 
her;  in  fact,  she  hated  her.  In  Journals,  Plath  comes  right  out  and 
proclaims  "I  hate  her... I  don't  imagine  time  will  make  me  love 
her.  I  can  pity  her... she  doesn't  know  she's  a  walking  vampire. 
But  that  is  only  pity.  Not  love"  (429).  This  statement  comes  from 
a  section  in  her  journal  entitled  "Notes  on  Interviews  with  RB",  it 
was  written  on  Friday,  December  12"'  -less  than  nine  months  after 
"The  Disquieting  Muses"  was  finished.^  Taking  into  consideration 
the  many  pages  of  her  Journals  in  which  Plath  has  blamed  all  her 
problems  on  her  mother  (especially  the  December  12"'  entries 
which  are  so  heavy  with  emotion  and  contempt  that  it  becomes 
unsettling  to  read),  it  becomes  apparent  that  her  poem  on  three 
restless  muses  is  directly  related  to  her  own  life  and  emotions  as 
they  pertain  to  her  mom.  This  poem  is  a  story  about  a  daughter 
who  could  not  be  what  her  mother  wanted  her  to  be,  who  resented 
her  mother  and  had  to  look  to  other  places  for  encouragement  and 
validation  to  become  the  person  she  really  was.  Plath  is  different 
in  this  poem  than  she  is  in  her  later  ones.  The  subject  matter  is 
the  same  as  "Medusa,"  but  it  is  more  formal  and  structured  than 
the  latter.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  idea  that  when  Plath  was  writing 
the  art  poems  in  1958,  she  was  a  different  person  than  most  of  her 
readers  are  used  to  seeing. 

One  of  the  things  many  biographers  have  discussed  is 
Plath's  annoyance  with  the  feeling  that  her  mother  was  preventing 
her  from  being  a  separate  self,  from  being  an  individual.  Aurelia 
Plath  wanted  Sylvia  to  fit  into  the  mold  she  laid  out  for  her;  the 
mold  which  conformed  to  the  traditional  beliefs  about  women 
that  a  1950  society  would  deem  appropriate.  Axelrod  describes 
it  as  a  power  that  ruled  over  all  aspects  of  Sylvia's  life  (85);  Plath 
would  do  everything  in  her  power  to  please  her  mother  and  when 
she  disappointed  her,  she  felt  guilty  and  irritated  {Journals  435). 
In  the  same  December  12"'  entry  Plath,  trying  to  work  through  her 
anger  asks,  "Who  am  I  angry  at?"  to  which  she  responds,  "It  is  my 


"Medusa"  (poems  can  be  found  in  The  Collected  Poems). 
^  RB  are  the  initials  o\'  Pkuh's  psychiatrist,  Ruth  Beuscher.  The  December 
12"'  entries  in  her  Journal  are  about  her  recent  therapy  sessions  with 
Beuscher. 
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mother  and  all  the  mothers  I  have  known  who  have  wanted  me  to 
be  what  I  have  not  felt  like  really  being  from  my  heart"  (Journals 
437).  These  words  seem  to  echo  through  the  lines  of  "The 
Disquieting  Muses"  (and  show  up  again  in  the  satirical  and 
harsh  "Virgin  in  a  Tree")  as  Plath  creates  a  literary  mother 
whose  expectations  for  her  daughter  only  lead  to  repression 
and  consternation.  The  mother  who  wants  her  daughter  to  be 
like  all  the  other  ballerinas  in  the  class  is  upset  by  her  daughters 
"heavy-footed[ness]"  and  is  remembered  as  she  just  "cried  and 
cried."  Plath  is  focusing  on  the  fictional  mother's  disappointment 
because  that  is  what  she  focused  on  in  her  own  mother-daughter 
relationship.  The  following  line  of  the  poem  simply  states  what 
took  pages  and  pages  to  say  in  Plath's  Journals,  "And  the  shadow 
stretched,  the  lights  went  out."  The  shadow  that  was  cast  by  the 
three  muses:  the  embodiment  of  everything  that  her  mother  wasn't, 
covers  even  more  of  her  life  and  we  see  that  any  hope  of  coming 
out  of  that  shadow  is  lost  to  Plath.  The  light  that  goes  out  is  Plath's 
hope  for  real  love  and  acceptance  from  her  mother  and  her  hope  for 
being  able  to  overcome  her  hatred  for  the  woman  who  sacrificed 
everything  for  her.  Plath  focuses  on  the  disappointment  in  the 
mother-figure  and  dwells  on  how  it  has  produced  a  daughter  who 
is  forever  tormented  by  it. 

"The  Disquieting  Muses"  highlights  some  interesting 
points  by  using  mythology  to  create  a  contrast  between  the  nine 
muses  and  the  mother-figure  in  the  story  being  told.  The 
mythological  reference  in  de  Chirico's  painting,  the  muses,  is 
something  that  poets  have  always  identified  with,  seeing  them  as 
the  inspiration  for  their  poetry.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Plath  was 
drawn  to  this  painting  because  of  its  title  as  well  as  its  subject. 
Without  close  analysis,  Plath's  poem  lacks  any  link  to  the  actual 
painting  beyond  the  title  and  the  use  of  the  statues  as  looming 
figures;  however,  de  Chirico's  images  are  recreated  in  words 
throughout  this  poem  and  the  title  becomes  much  more  important 
when  an  extended  reading  of  the  poem  is  taken.  By  keeping  the 
same  title,  Plath  has  highlighted  three  things:  the  reference  to 
muses  is  telling  the  reader  that  this  poem  has  a  mythological 
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background,  the  word  "disquieting"  foreshadows  that  there  will 
be  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  this  poem,  and  she  is  emphasizing  the 
connection  to  the  painting  and  telling  the  reader  that  the  connection 
is  significant  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  poem. 

According  to  CwwelVs  Hcindhook  of  Classical  Mythology , 
the  muses  were  goddesses  in  Greek  mythology  who  were  said  to 
inspire  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  arts  (Tripp  385).  They  were 
nine  in  number  and  were  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemonsyne 
(memory).  ^  Although  Tripp  states  that  they  are  only  associated 
with  specific  arts  because  some  classical  writers  assigned  them 
to  specific  realms,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  each  Muse  was  in 
charge  of  a  specific  art  form.  The  nine  were:  Clio,  muse  of  history; 
Euterpe,  muse  of  music;  Thalia,  muse  of  comedy;  Melpomene, 
muse  of  tragedy;  Terpsichore,  muse  of  dance;  Erato,  muse  of  love 
poetry;  Polyhymnia,  muse  of  hymns;  Urania,  muse  of  astronomy; 
and  Calliope,  muse  of  epic  poetry  and  literature,  who  was  also 
considered  the  head  of  the  muses  (Hamlyn  45).  The  muses 
referenced  in  this  poem  are  not  a  specific  three  (although  a  case 
could  be  made  that  they  are  the  goddesses  dealing  with  story, 
dance,  and  music  after  considering  the  situations  put  forth  in  the 
poem).  Their  importance  lies  not  in  their  individual  attributes,  but 
in  their  overall  meaning.  Plath  sets  them  up  as  antagonists  to  the 
mother-figure  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem  and  pushes  this  image 
throughout.  Again  and  again,  she  contrasts  the  superficiality  and 
incompatibility  of  the  mother  with  the  understanding  and  attuned 
nature  the  muses  were  thought  to  have. 

In  her  story,  Plath 's  muses  are  not  just  new  mother-figures, 
they  are  the  antithesis  of  everything  the/her  mother  represents, 
and  are  therefore  the  keys  to  relating  her  poem  to  de  Chirico's 
painting.  Their  presence  helps  the  daughter  cope  with  and 
understand  life,  something  which  Plath  felt  her  own  mother  could 
never  really  do.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem,  she  sets 
the  muses  up  as  threatening  opponents  to  the  mother.  This  choice 


**  That  the  muses  were  the  daughters  of  Zeus  should  not  go  overlooked. 
Plath's  idolatry  of  her  father  plays  a  hi";  role  in  her  connection  to  the 
Muses  because  she  saw  herself  as  the  daughter  of  some  kind  of  god,  as 
her  1959  poem.  The  Colossus,  shows. 
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not  only  illustrates  the  idea  that  Plath  had  a  problem  with  her 
mother,  but  also  reveals  what  Plath  wants  to  highlight  more  than 
anything  else  in  this  poem:  the  contrast  of  biological  mother  to 
the  mother-figure(s)  she  feels  a  connection  with.  This  type  of 
early  emphasis  can  also  be  seen  in  "Virgin  in  a  Tree,"  which  also 
starts  out  with  a  clear  challenge  to  an  accepted  notion. 

The  emphasis  of  the  poem  also  lies  in  Plath's  description 
of  her  muses,  which  are  symbols  of  Plath's  direct  challenging  to 
her  mother's  expectations  for  her.  She  describes  them  "With  heads 
like  darning-eggs"  who  are  constantly  by  her  side.  The  egg-heads 
she  discusses  represent  what  she  saw  in  de  Chirico's  painting.  His 
muses  have  heads  that  are  foreign  to  their  statuesque  bodies  and 
are  egg-shaped  (see  Fig.  1 ).  The  heads  are  dissociated  from  the 
bodies  of  the  muses  in  the  painting,  which  creates  an  eerie  and 
separated  mood  that  Plath  translates  into  her  own  story  as  she 
moves  the  daughter-figure  into  a  disquieting  world  of  in  between. 
The  description  of  the  muses  goes  on  to  include  "dismal-headed," 
"with  stitched  bald  head,"  and  clothed  in  "gowns  of  stone."  All  of 
these  images  create  a  looming  and  dark  atmosphere  that  rivals  the 
fairy  tale  world  of  the  mother  in  the  poem.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  descriptions  are  misleading.  The  word  "dismal"  has 
very  negative  connotations  and  is  also  a  synonym  for  adjectives 
like  melancholy,  gloomy  and  oppressive.  However,  this  is  not  a 
correct  interpretation  based  on  The  Unabridged  Jon  nuils  of  Sylvia 
Plath.  An  analysis  of  Plath's  journal  entries  and  letters  from  this 
period  show  a  woman  who  was  battling  a  deep  depression  and 
trying  to  cover  it  up  from  her  mother.  She  was  afraid  to  let  the 
dismal  side  of  her  personality  emerge  around  her  mother  and  she 
often  covered  it  up  in  the  conversations  and  letters  she  wrote  to 
her. 

The  ominous  description  of  the  muses  in  the  poem 
combines  the  ideas  of  depression  and  shelter  into  one  and  hints  at 
Plath's  struggle  with  her  mother's  unrealistic  expectations.  She 
described,  in  a  1956  letter  to  her  brother,  how  she  "shared  really 
only  the  best  parts  with  mother,  not  the  racking  ones"  (Aurelia 
Plath  240).  Plath  constantly  tried  to  stifle  the  distressing  parts  of 
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her  life  when  conversing  with  her  mother  because  she  knew  they 
would  not  be  welcome.  On  June  25"\  1958,  Plath  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  her  mother  in  what  is  best  described  as  an  ecstatic  and 
light-hearted  manner  describing  her  first  acceptance  from  The 
New  Yorker  for  two  of  her  poems.  She  uses  phrases  like  "How's 
that  for  a  good  beginning  to  a  summer  of  work!"  and  "What  a 
nice  anniversary  gift  for  our  coming  to  America,"  to  show  her 
happiness  to  her  mother  (Aurelia  Plath  345).  Compare  this  Sylvia 
to  the  Sylvia  who  wrote  in  her  own  private  journal  just  five  days 
earlier,  "I  have  been,  and  am,  battling  depression,"  and  "I  am  now 
flooded  with  despair... as  if  I  were  smothering"  {Journals  395). 
The  contrast  is  immense  to  say  the  least.  We  see  Sylvia  playing 
the  role  of  happy  woman  and  wife  in  her  letter  to  mother  and  then 
we  see  her  confiding  in  herself  about  her  misery  and  consuming 
sadness.  She  was  unable  to  go  to  the  dark  side  of  her  personality 
with  her  mother,  so  in  her  poem  she  has  the  daughter  find  refuge 
in  the  shadow  cast  by  depressive  and  dark  muses.  Plath  was 
searching  for  freedom  from  the  ongoing  lie  she  was  attempting  to 
live  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  her  mother,  and  in  this  poem,  she 
finds  it  in  the  muses.  'The  Disquieting  Muses"  is  Plath's  way  of 
revealing  what  she  could  not  say  to  her  mother  and  also  allows 
her  to  be  her  true  self  and  to  not  be  judged  for  it. 

The  displacement  and  separation  that  runs  through  each 
of  de  Chirico's  paintings  is  the  key  to  understanding  Plath's 
fascination  with  his  work  (three  of  the  eight  art  poems  are  based  on 
de  Chirico  paintings).  Plath  contrasts  the  Muses'  realm  with  a  fairy 
tale  "kingdom  you  [the  mother]  bore  me  to,"  just  as  de  Chirico's 
foregrounding  of  the  statues  contrasts  them  with  the  castle  in  the 
background  of  the  painting  (See  Fig.  1 ).  De  Chirico's  castle  is  so 
far  away  from  the  muses  that  it  evokes  a  deep  feeling  of  separation; 
we  are  looking  at  two  different  worlds.  Scigaj  discusses  the 
painting  in  his  1988  essay  on  Plath  and  points  out  that  the  muse's 
"severed  head,  a  blank  white  silhouette  above  a  dark  curtain  at 
the  right,  conveys  a  haunting  sense  of  irreparable  separation^ 
a  disconnected,  vacuous  metaphysical  realm"  (225).  Plath's 
constant  woriy  over  the  differences  between  herself  and  her  mother 
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resembles  the  separation  of  two  worlds  seen  in  de  Chirico's  work 
and  materializes  itself  in  the  poem,  "The  Disquieting  Muses." 
Plath's  poem  creates  the  disconnection  through  words.  For  her, 
the  kingdom  of  the  mother  in  the  poem  is  Aurelia  Plath's  world  of 
"flowers  and  bluebirds,"  "arabesques  and  trills,"  and  "cookies  and 
Ovaltine."  It  is  a  world  that  looks  happy  and  bright  and  is  untainted 
by  anything  negative  or  anything  that  would  cause  people  to  talk. 
Plath  never  saw  herself  as  fitting  into  this  world  and  she  resents  her 
mother  for  expecting  her  to  conform  to  and  reach  what  she  sees 
as  impossible  and  foolish  designs.  To  Sylvia  Plath,  her  mother's 
world  was  completely  separated  from  her  own.  It  parallels  a  fairy 
tale  floating  atop  a  "green  balloon;"  a  naive  and  untainted  world 
that  refuses  to  allow  the  heaviness  of  life's  real  problems  to  enter 
its  castle  walls. 

The  muse  world  created  in  "The  Disquieting  Muses" 
resembles  that  of  the  muses  in  de  Chirico's  painting  and,  through 
her  compassionate  relation  to  these  three  ladies,  an  expression 
of  Plath's  inner  desire  to  find  the  same  solace  her  narrator  has 
found.  Plath  places  the  muses  in  context  with  phrases  that  portray 
a  darker  and  deeper  world  than  her  mother's,  but  one  that  she 
identifies  with  and  longs  to  be  in.  The  narrator  is  never  repulsed 
by  or  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  the  muses;  only  the  mother 
displays  signs  of  uneasiness  in  their  world.  The  disquieting  nature 
of  the  daughter  in  the  poem  dismisses  itself  once  she  establishes 
herself  in  the  shadowy  world  of  the  muses. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
"disquieting"  as  disturbing,  uneasy,  restless,  or  a  disturbance  of 
peace  or  tranquility.  Plath's  decision  to  keep  such  a  word  in  the 
title  of  her  poem  highlights  its  overall  meaning  and  informs  the 
reader  of  what  the  poem  is  all  about.  The  sense  of  uneasiness  that 
reverberates  throughout  the  whole  poem  strengthens  this  argument. 
As  previously  noted,  Plath  was  very  particular  with  the  words  she 
chose  to  use  in  her  poetry.  Her  decision  to  keep  de  Chirico's 
descriptor  "disquieting,"  then  implies  important  meaning  in  the 
particular  poem.  The  restlessness  and  unease  in  the  poem  can  be 
found  in  three  different  places.  The  muses  are  clearly  uneasy  in 
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the  mother's  faiiy  tale  world  and  their  presence  is  most  pronounced 
in  darker  settings  (i.e.  at  night,  in  shadow,  amidst  a  setting  sun). 
By  the  same  token,  the  mother  in  the  poem  becomes  restless 
anytime  their  world  overrides  her  own.  She  cries  when  she  sees  her 
daughter  take  shelter  in  their  shadow  and  works  hard  to  ignore  and 
keep  them  out  of  her  world.  The  last  place  in  the  poem  a  feeling 
of  disquietude  emerges  is  in  the  narrator's  voice.  The  tone  of  the 
poem  relates  a  frantic  and  insistent  voice  of  a  girl  who  cannot  reach 
the  mother  that  is  "Floating  above  me  in  the  bluest  air,"  and  who 
is  hysterically  trying  to  figure  out  why  she  is  more  comfortable 
in  a  world  of  gloominess.  Plath's  narrator  lacks  the  unrest  in  the 
muses'  world  that  defines  her  situation  in  her  mother's  world. 
The  situations  the  daughter  is  uncomfortable  in  reveal  themselves 
in  Plath's  own  thoughts  as  is  seen  in  The  Unabridged  Journals 
when  she  discusses  the  "piano  lessons"  her  mother  unhappily 
sacrificed  for  Sylvia  and  her  brother,  Warren  (430),  as  well  as  in 
her  generalized  feelings  of  guilt  "for  not  doing  what  [mother]  says, 
because,  after  all,  [she  has]  gone  out  of  their  way  to  help  you" 
(435).  Plath's  uneasy  thoughts  about  her  own  mother  take  control 
in  this  poem  and  become  the  resounding  voice  of  disquietude, 
one  that  evolves  from  restlessness  in  "The  Disquieting  Muses" 
to  revolt  in  "Virgin  in  a  Tree."  Even  de  Chirico  who  "invented  as 
valid  a  metaphor  as  painting  has  to  show  for  the  anxiety,  the  sense 
of  unfocused  guilt  and  dread,  which  has  been  common  to  almost 
every  thinking  individual  throughout  the  20"'  century"  (Russell 
198),  could  not  convey  that  idea. 

The  strained  relationship  between  Plath  and  her  mother 
correlates  with  her  decision  to  end  the  poem  with  the  daughter- 
figure  in  the  company  of  the  muses  and  not  her  mother.  Plath's 
choice  to  allow  the  girl  in  the  story  to  separate  from  her  mother 
vouches  for  her  desire  to  separate  her  own  self  from  her  mother. 
Axelrod  has  discussed  the  mother-daughter  relationship  Aurelia 
and  Sylvia  Plath  had  in  great  detail  in  his  book,  Sylvia  Plath:The 
Wound  and  the  Cure  of  Words.  He  describes  Aurelia  Plath  as  a 
woman  who  was  "affectionate  but... skeptical"  (95)  and  whose 
overbearing  nature  left  Plath  yearning  for  "separateness  and 
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individuation"  (95).  Plath's  own  feelings  on  the  subject  are  blunt: 
"She  wants  to  be  me:  she  wants  me  to  be  her:  she  wants  to  crawl 
into  my  stomach  and  be  my  baby  and  ride  along"  {Journals  433). 
The  many  reasons  Plath  did  not  want  to  be  her  mother  range  from 
her  general  feelings  of  dissimilarity  towards  her  mother  to  her  more 
emotional  declaration  that  "My  mother  killed  the  only  man  who'd 
love  me  steady  through  life:  came  in  one  morning  with  tears  of 
nobility  in  her  eyes  and  told  me  he  was  gone  for  good.  I  hate  her 
for  that"  {Journals  43 1 ).  But  whatever  the  reason  for  her  fear  of 
becoming  her  mother,  Plath  was  unable  to  publicly  express  it  until 
she  put  her  feelings  into  poetic  form. 

As  much  as  Plath  felt  a  need  to  separate  herself  from  her 
mother,  she  also  had  a  dream  of  identifying  with  her  or  some  other 
mother-figure  in  her  life,  which  she  gets  to  realize  in  "Disquieting." 
She  needs  a  link  to  a  mother-figure  because  she  felt  that  Aurelia 
Plath  "[felt]  no  love,  only  the  Idea  of  Love,  and  that  she  thinks  she 
loves  me  like  she  should"  {Journals  432).  Axelrod  describes  it  as 
a  need  "to  sense  her  mother  near  her  in  order  to  feel  whole"  (98). 
On  December  27,  1958,  Sylvia  Plath  wrote  about  one  of  the  many 
reasons  she  despised  her  mother:  "I  resent  her  too  because  she  has 
given  me  only  useless  information  about  life  in  the  world,  and  all 
the  useful  woman-wisdom  I  must  seek  elsewhere  and  make  up  for 
myself  {Journals  450).  She  wrote  the  same  thing  in  her  de  Chirico 
poem  a  year  earlier:  "I  learned,  I  learned  ,  I  learned  elsewhere,  / 
from  muses  unhired  by  you,  dear  mother."  Plath  felt  a  deep  division 
with  her  mother.  It  was  something  that  haunted  her  and  depressed 
her  throughout  life.  She  often  wrote  in  her  journal  about  how  she 
was  struggling  with  the  lack  of  love  she  felt  her  mother  had  for 
her  {Journals  448).  Plath  felt  that  her  mother  was  ashamed  of  her 
and  of  her  decisions  in  life,  she  longed  for  a  "mother"  to  understand 
her  and  support  her  instead  of  controlling  and  inhibiting  her 
{Journals  432).  The  muses  then,  which  are  first  seen  as  a  curse 
of  some  sort  (along  the  lines  of  Sleeping  Beauty),  become  the 
salvation  for  the  daughter  in  the  poem.  They  become  the  mother 
the  narrator  can  identify  with  and  Plath  goes  so  far  as  to  call  them 
"Godmothers."   When  the  mother  tries  to  sugarcoat  bad  things 
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with  "cookies  and  Ovaltine,"  the  muses  are  there  to  break  "the 
panes"  and  let  in  the  negative.  They  allow  her  to  be  unhappy, 
miserable  and  depressed,  something  Plath  knew  her  mother  would 
never  approve  of. 

The  looming  quality  of  the  statues  in  de  Chirico's  painting 
is  emphasized  even  more  in  Plath's  poem  than  it  is  in  the  actual 
artwork.  In  her  story,  the  shadows  created  by  the  muses  have 
stretched  out  to  the  point  that  they  cover  her  whole  life.  It's 
important  to  note  that  Plath's  poem  portrays  the  mother  as  the  one 
who  caused  the  muses  to  enter  and  thereby  the  shadows  to  emerge 
because  of  her  own  actions.  They  do  put  her  in  a  state  of  darkness, 
but  it  is  because  of  them  that  she  feels  comfortable  there,  in  a 
darkness  brought  on  by  her  mother. 

There  was  something  about  de  Chirico's  painting  that  spoke 
to  Sylvia  Plath.  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  her  to  write  a 
poem  about  muses  coming  to  the  aid  of  a  tormented  girl  based 
only  on  Greek  mythology,  but  instead  she  chose  this  painting  as  a 
focus.  There  is  a  common  thread  here  that  goes  beyond  the  name 
of  the  works.  Looking  at  De  Chirico's  painting,  the  tirst  thing  one 
realizes  is  the  random  coherence  of  the  subjects.  The  statues  in 
the  foreground  seem  out  of  place  when  compared  to  the 
world  they  are  put  in,  but  it  all  somehow  works  together  to  create  an 
overall  feeling  of  restlessness.  This  same  juxtaposition  happens 
in  Plath's  story.  Muses  and  mother  challenge  each  other  yet  their 
interactions  work  to  create  a  new  world  of  disquietude  for  the 
narrator  of  the  poem,  the  same  world  found  in  de  Chirico's  painting. 
The  collision  of  a  modern  and  industrial  world  with  a  fairy  tale 
world,  complete  with  its  own  castle,  reiterates  Plath's  allusion  to 
the  clash  of  two  worlds  in  her  poem.  The  mother,  shouting  "Come 
here!"  wants  her  daughter  to  follow  her  to  "the  little  planet"  of 
casdes  and  fairy  tales,  but  the  muses  urge  her  to  stay  in  their  world 
of  shadow  and  night.  The  tug  of  war  the  daughter  is  feeling  between 
the  two  worlds  is  what  creates  the  ominous  feeling  of  apprehension 
of  the  poem.  Plath's  narrator  has  entered  into  her  own  world  of 
anxiety  and  is  searching  for  a  resolution,  just  as  the  author  was. 
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De  Chirico's  painting  served  as  a  great  inspiration  for 
Plath's  poem,  but  the  connection  she  has  with  his  work  is  much 
deeper.  Plath  studied  De  Chirico  (just  as  she  studied  Klee)  in 
Professor  Van  der  PoeFs  art  class.  She  knew  of  his  work,  but  she 
also  knew  about  the  artist  himself.  He  is  identified  by  most  as  a 
metaphysical  painter.  To  de  Chirico,  "metaphysical"  meant  "a 
search  for  the  essential  meaning  hidden  behind  the  surface  of 
objects"  (Fearna  14).  He  saw  his  work  as  a  way  to  see  normal 
things  through  a  different  perspective  and  its  purpose  "to  denude 
art  of  everything  that  is  common  and  generally  accepted"  (Fearna 
5).  Plath's  own  desire  to  defy  what  was  "common  and  generally 
accepted"  links  her  to  this  painter  and  also  creates  a  springboard 
for  her  to  look  for  other  painters  who  attempt  to  defy  convention, 
such  as  Paul  Klee. 

There  is  a  kind  of  intertextuality  in  Plath's  poem  on  de 
Chirico's  painting  that  few  critics  ever  discuss,  but  is  nonetheless 
relevant  to  understanding  her  connection  and  excitement  towards 
the  painting.  Giorgio  de  Chirico's  father  died  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old.  Critics  of  de  Chirico  compare  his  father's  death  to  "the 
detachment  and  anguish  in  his  pictorial  spaces"  (Fearna  7),  and 
see  this  incident  in  his  life  as  a  very  important  and  resonating  part 
of  the  artist's  life.  Plath  has  an  instant  connection  to  de  Chirico 
with  this  information  and  her  focus  on  him  now  becomes  much 
more  personal  and  emotionally  valid  than  ever  before.  Critic  after 
critic  has  expounded  on  how  Otto  Plath's  death  when  Sylvia  was 
only  eight  deeply  affected  her  and  influenced  all  of  her  work,  so 
I  see  no  need  to  go  into  the  obvious  implications  of  de  Chirico's 
father's  death.  However,  it  is  interesting  that  Plath  saw  something 
in  The  Disquieting  Muses  that  made  her  write  a  poem  about  a 
mother-figure.  I  have  already  shown  that  Plath's  animosity  towards 
her  own  mother  comes  out  in  this  poem,  but  a  journal  entry  from 
December  12"'  makes  Plath's  choice  of  using  de  Chirico's  The 
Disquietitug  Muses  a  little  more  clear.  She  writes,  "My  mother 
killed  the  only  man  who'd  love  me  steady  through  life:  came  in 
one  morning  with  tears  of  nobility  in  her  eyes  and  told  me  he  was 
gone  for  good.  I  hate  her  for  that"  {Journals  43 1 ).  Plath  equates 
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her  mother's  presence  to  the  death  of  her  father  and  this  notion  is 
quietly  reflected  in  her  abstraction  of  meaning  (the  poem)  from  de 
Chirico's  painting. 

"Virgin  in  a  Tree"  is  the  second  of  the  two  art  poems  this 
paper  discusses.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  how  Plath  takes  a 
piece  of  artwork  and  recreates  it  in  a  poem  to  form  a  story  of  her 
own  working  and  intention,  "Virgin  in  a  Tree"  is  loaded  with 
allusions  and  references  akin  to  "The  Disquieting  Muses"  and 
helps  to  complete  this  paper's  argument  that  both  poems  work 
together  to  create  a  whole  story  representing  one  of  Plath's  biggest 
struggles.  The  poem  is  a  biting  piece  of  literature  that  exploits  the 
myth  or  fable  dealing  with  virginity  in  order  to  comment  on  the 
idea  of  the  traditional  roles  women  embrace.  Plath's  ingenuity  and 
inner  conflict  shine  through  more  than  ever  here  as  she  recounts 
Paul  Klee's  etchings  and  chastises  the  roles  of  virgin,  spinster,  and 
whore. 

Her  story  is  based  on  Paul  Klee's  1903  etching  Virgin 
(dreaming)  (see  Fig.  2).  The  etching  is  a  very  suggestive  piece 
where  Klee's  purpose  was  to  criticize  the  role  of  the  virgin  and 
make  virginity  as  unattractive  as  possible.  His  etching  is  comprised 
of  knotted  forms  and  stark  contrasts  of  light  and  shadows  that 
couple  with  the  woman's  uninviting  countenance  to  give  an  overall 
uncomfortable  feeling.  This  painting  is  harsh,  angiy,  and  distorted. 

By  drawing  something  so  obviously  grotesque,  Klee  is 
making  a  point  to  satirize  the  mythology  that  surrounds  the  idea 
of  the  virgin,  which  is  what  draws  Plath  in  to  the  etching.  With 
his  etching,  he  challenges  the  traditional  idea  of  the  virgin  while 
rebuking  its  creators  at  the  same  time.  His  virgin  is  alone,  stuck 
in  a  tree  with  only  a  pair  of  untrustworthy  rooks  for  company. 
Klee  has  placed  his  virgin  amidst  two  key  symbols:  a  tree  and  a 
pair  of  rooks.  The  former  is  a  symbol  of  angst  and  is  just  as 
grotesque  in  form  as  is  the  virgin.  Klee  wants  his  audience  to  see 
the  similarity  between  the  virgin  and  the  tree  so  they  can  understand 
the  unpleasantness  of  her  situation.  She  remains  stuck  in  the  dead 
tree  forever  because  she  has  resigned  herself  to  a  fate  of  alienation 
by  attempting  to  personify  society's  expectation.  The  rooks  can 
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have  various  meanings,  but  the  three  most  relevant  are  as  symbols 
of  fraud,  youthful  naivety  and  of  chess  pieces  {Oxford  English 
Dictionary).  The  word  "rook"  has  long  been  used  as  a  noun 
meaning  a  cheat  or  swindler.  Their  presence  next  to  the  virgin  then 
becomes  a  symbol  of  what  Plath  would  see  as  a  blunt  representation 
of  the  people  in  society  who  have  tricked  the  girl  with  their  virgin 
myth.  Rook  is  also  considered  as  a  foreshortening  of  the  word 
"rookie,"  which  is  synonymous  with  ideas  of  gullibility  and 
inexperience  in  the  world.  The  "rookie-ness"  of  the  etching  then 
transform  into  the  third  meaning  of  rook:  a  chess  piece.  Klee 
draws  in  the  rooks  to  point  out  how  his  virgin  has  become  a  mere 
pawn  in  a  morality  game.  The  innocence  of  youth  was  tricked  by 
the  rooks  in  society  and  is  now  just  a  victim  of  a  deceitful  game. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  clear  to  see  the  fact  that  she  is  visibly  angered 
and  in  deep  thought  about  her  current  predicament,  while  being 
positioned  between  a  tree  and  two  rooks  is  a  representation  of 
the  satirical  overtones  Klee  wished  his  piece  to  have.  This  fact 
becomes  clearer  when  one  looks  at  the  visibly  angered  countenance 
that  Klee's  virgin  wears. 

The  connection  between  Plath's  poem  and  Virgin 
{dreaming)  lies  in  Klee\s  lack  of  embracing  the  traditional  role  of 
the  young,  beautiful  virgin  who  has  opted  for  and  is  enjoying  her 
chaste  life.  Her  naked  form  accentuates  the  overall  callousness 
of  the  virgin  and  emphasizes  Klee's  satire.  The  sensual  and 
curvaceous  body  that  belongs  with  the  traditional  myth  has  been 
thrown  out  and  is  replaced  by  a  sharp  angled  and  distorted  body 
that  almost  seems  crude.  Most  of  the  distortion  comes  in  the  area 
around  her  breasts  and  abdomen,  which  are  centered  in  the  painting 
and  thereby  draw  the  eye's  attention  first.  It  is  interesting  that 
Klee  would  choose  to  distort  the  most  womanly  part -of  her  body 
to  such  a  degree  that  she  is  clearly  unlike  her  contemporaries.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  Klee  has  placed  her  in  a  most  vulgar 
position.  By  positioning  his  subject  in  the  tree  in  such  a  way  that 
her  legs  are  spread  open  (almost  welcomingly)  and  her  vagina  is 
clearly  showing,  Klee  has  shown  his  virgin  to  be  the  exact  opposite 
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of  what  is  expected  of  her.  Rather  than  embrace  her  sexual  purity, 
Klee's  virgin  is  parodying  and  perverting  it. 

Sylvia  Plath's  life-long  battle  with  her  own  issues  about 
the  role  and  customary  expectations  of  women  in  the  world  was 
sparked  by  her  run  in  with  this  etching.  Her  poem  came  about 
in  the  two  and  a  half  week  period  she  referred  to  as  a  "spring 
vacation"  {Jounuils  363),  the  few  days  in  which  she  was  not 
consumed  with  teaching  and  grading  papers.  In  the  weeks  leading 
up  to  the  creation  of  the  poem,  she  had  become  very  familiar  with 
artists  such  as  Klee  and  de  Chirico  and  even  mentions  her  desire 
to  buy  a  Paul  Klee  book  in  her  Journals  at  that  very  same  time 
(354).  Plath  was  familiar  with  the  two  artists'  work  as  well  as 
their  overall  themes,  specifically  in  The  Disquieting  Muses  and 
Virgin  {dreaming).  She  saw  Klee's  satire  and  was  immediately 
drawn  to  its  suggestions  about  what  are  commonly  considered 
to  be  inherent  female  virtues.  She  saw  a  work  of  art  that  really 
spoke  to  her  and  decided  to  vocalize  her  inner  torment  through  it. 
As  is  the  case  of  "The  Disquieting  Muses,"  Plath  uses  the  art  as 
a  springboard  that  propels  her  to  take  the  satirical  meaning  of  the 
Klee's  etching  and  completely  transform  it  into  an  all  out  revolt 
once  she  has  finished  her  virgin  poem. 

Plath's  familiarity  with  Klee  allowed  her  to  see  his  artwork 
in  a  distinct  perspective  and  then  translate  that  point  of  view  into 
her  poem  "Virgin  in  a  Tree."  Plath  uses  her  emotions  and  words 
to  intensify  his  symbolic  message  of  "ironical  protest  against  the 
moral  sterility  of  the  bourgeois  society"  (Welcker  13)  into  a  biting 
story  about  the  trappings  and  failings  of  1950  morality.  Labeled 
as  "graphic  satires"  by  Welcker  in  the  1952  book  Paul  Klee  (10), 
the  series  of  etchings  (which  include  Virgin  {dreaming))  created 
in  a  two-year  period  spanning  from  1903  to  1905  are  evidence  of 
Klee's  symbolic  genius  and  feelings  about  society.  While  he  admits 
to  her  decision  to  follow  society's  rules  and  wait  for  the  right  man 
to  take  her  from  her  tree,  Klee's  depiction  proves  that  he  was  not 
supportive  of  this  idea.  Her  deformed  body  and  sour  face  give 
away  her  malcontent  and  bitterness.  Klee  puts  his  virgin  in  a  tree 
in  mockery  of  what  are  seen  as  high  moral  principles  by  his  peers. 
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She  is  there  only  to  emphasize  her  detachment  from  everyone  else 
and  her  fruitless  situation.  She  is  alone,  uncomfortable  and 
annoyed.  In  "Sylvia  Plath's  Transformations  of  Modernist 
Paintings,"  Sherry  Zivley  indicates  the  etching  "suggests  not  only 
that  a  woman  who  chooses  virginity  will  end  up  hard,  embittered, 
and  distorted,  but  also  that  she  required  such  hardness,  bitterness, 
and  distortion  in  order  to  remain  a  virgin"  (40).  With  each  line  or 
bit  of  shading  Klee  adds,  the  girl  becomes  less  of  a  welcoming, 
beautiful,  young  virgin  and  more  of  an  inhospitable,  rotting  piece 
of  fruit  which  Plath  will  translate  into  her  poem  "Virgin  in  a  Tree". 
The  same  sharpness  that  oozes  Klee's  negative  assessment  of 
society  and  its  principles  permeates  through  Plath's  work,  which 
explains  why  she  was  drawn  to  Paul  Klee  in  the  first  place. 

Plath's  title,  "Virgin  in  a  Tree,"  is  much  more  of  an 
appropriate  title  of  the  story  she  is  creating  with  her  allegorical 
poem  than  Klee's  title  Virgin  (dreaming).  The  fact  that  Plath 
chose  to  change  the  title  is  an  important  gesture  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  While  many  people  have  called  Klee's  etching  Virgin 
in  a  Tree,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  real  title  says  nothing  about  a 
tree,  which  is  seen  in  Paul  Klee  Rediscovered  (Frey  37).  It  would 
not  make  sense  to  distinguish  the  two  in  the  title  since  Klee's  focus 
lies  in  equating  the  two.  Plath  has  chosen  to  focus  on  the  tree  in 
the  etching  and  it  is  clear  as  one  reads  the  poem  that  she  views  the 
tree  as  a  sort  of  adversary  to  the  virgin.  She  describes  it  as  having 
"pine  needle  armor"  and  being  a  type  of  tortuous  "rack"  which 
this  virgin  has  to  constantly  deal  with  and  be  constricted  by.  The 
armor  imagery  shows  that  Plath  sees  what  some  would  call 
protective  aspects  of  being  isolated  in  this  tree  as  more  of  a  painful 
facade  that  the  woman  must  endure  for  her  own  protection.  This 
armor  is  not  beautiful  or  smooth,  but  a  prickly,  jagged,  and 
agonizing  shell  with  which  women  have  no  choice  but  to 
adorn  themselves.  The  "rack"  that  Plath  alludes  to  is  a  type  of 
punishment.  Much  like  the  racks  used  as  torture  devices  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (specifically  during  the  16"'-  18""  centuries)  for  people 
who  did  not  obey  society's  rules  and  strict  demands  on  them,  Plath's 
virgin  has  been  sentenced  to  a  punishment  on  "tortuous  boughs." 
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The  key  element  of  the  rack  (or  stocks  as  they  were  more  commonly 
called)  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  offender's  inability  to  move 
their  head  or  arms  and  subjection  to  public  humiliation;  the 
reference  to  such  an  unpleasant  device  as  a  "rack"  shows  Plath's 
need  to  make  the  virgin  in  the  poem  embody  alienation  and 
spectacle  more  than  anything  else.  Plath  has  made  sure  that  the 
tree  in  this  poem  is  much  more  of  a  negative  force  than  it  is  in 
Klee's  etching,  and  has  thereby  created  her  own  narrative. 

Plath's  overall  theme  in  both  poems  deals  with  women 
who  are  trapped  and  restless  in  their  current  world  that  is  full  of 
myths,  fairy  tales,  or  other  fables.  In  both  poems,  these  legends 
make  appearances  that  emphasize  the  fictitious  and  false  qualities 
that  make  up  society's  ideas  and  morals  about  women.  Plath's 
main  point  in  "Virgin  in  a  Tree"  is  that  women  are  trapped  by  a 
fable  (imposed  by  society)  that  has  unfair  repercussions  and  offers 
them  no  happy  ending.  The  speaker  of  the  poem  describes  a  "tart 
fable,"  a  "moral  mousetrap,"  that  tells  young  girls  they  must  hold 
their  virginity  above  all  other  things  and  seek  sanctuary  in  the 
ways  that  a  nun  would,  yet  leaves  them  entangled  and  ensnared  in 
a  world  without  affection  and  full  of  bitter  neglect.  It  is  the  same 
fable  Aurelia  Plath  attempted  to  install  into  Sylvia's  own  world 
with  the  presentation  of  "books  by  noble  women  called  The  Case 
for  Chastity'  {Journals  432),  and  the  same  fable  she  is  warning 
every  woman  against  believing.  This  myth  is  more  clearly 
explained  later  on  in  the  poem,  but  early  on  Plath  highlights  these 
ideas  by  alluding  to  Hamlet.  Just  like  Plath's  virgin,  Ophelia  is 
dealt  the  same  three  cards  that  she  must  play:  virgin,  spinster,  or 
whore.  In  Act  3,  scene  1  of  Shakespeare's  famous  tragedy,  Hamlet, 
the  title  character  brutally  questions  Ophelia's  chastity  and  tells 
her  to  "Get  thee  to  a  nunnery"  (Shakespeare  131).  Plath  makes 
an  allusion  to  this  line:  "Approving  chased  girls  who  get  them  to 
a  tree  /  And  put  on  bark's  nun-black  /  Habit,"  to  create  a  sort  of 
back-story  to  her  own  tale.  The  nunnery  has  been  replaced  by  a 
tree,  which  is  seen  throughout  the  poem  as  a  type  of  convent  -  a 
place  which  not  only  protects,  but  also  separates  women  from 
the  sexual  lure  of  the  world.  The  most  important  part  of  Plath's 
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allusion,  though,  is  that  she  choose  a  line  that  is  surrounded  by 
double  meaning,  and  when  put  into  context  with  the  rest  of  the 
play,  shows  the  way  in  which  a  woman's  virginity  is  under  constant 
and  biased  scrutiny — a  spectacle  caught  up  in  a  tree.  Ophelia  is 
bombarded  with  the  same  warnings  of  being  unchaste  that  Plath's 
virgin  has  been  subjected  to.  In  both  works,  a  girl  losing  her 
virginity  is  equated  with  ruining  her  honor,  her  heart  and  ultimately 
her;  there  is  no  in  between.  Girls  are  honorable  if  they  are  virgins 
or  whores  if  they  are  unchaste.  Ophelia  is  trapped  in  a  male 
dominated  world  which  Plath  sympathized  with  and  wanted  to 
highlight  in  her  own  story. 

The  double  meaning  of  Hamlet's  comment  to  Ophelia  is 
also  important  to  what  Plath  is  trying  to  say  in  her  poem.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  word  "nunnery"  when  Plath  makes  it  a  point 
to  replace  it  with  the  word  "tree"  in  her  poem,  which  thereby 
accentuates  its  double  meaning  and  brings  in  Plath's  idea  of  virgin 
versus  whore.  A  nunnery  is  a  convent,  so  the  relation  to  Plath's 
religious  imagery  in  the  poem  is  clear,  but  a  nunnery  was  also  used 
in  a  derogatory  way  to  mockingly  suggest  a  brothel  (Shakespeare 
130).  When  Hamlet  tells  Ophelia  to  "get  the  to  a  nunnery,"  he 
is  also  telling  her  to  go  to  a  whorehouse  where  she  belongs.  He 
has  made  the  jump  that  Plath  criticizes  with  her  poem;  he  has 
gone  from  calling  Ophelia  a  virgin  to  a  whore  just  because  she 
has  had  sex.  She  uses  Hamlet  to  help  her  satirize  the  myth  of  the 
virgin  and  show  her  discontent  with  the  expectations  the  world 
has  always  put  on  women. 

The  poem  creates  a  story  that  mocks  the  "fable"  of  virginity, 
just  as  Klee  creates  a  symbol  of  his  own  that  ridicules  the  same 
idea.  Plath  describes  the  notion  of  the  virgin  girl  as  a  "moral 
mousetrap."  To  her,  the  idea  that  those  girls  who  go  hide  in  their 
trees  of  purity  will  end  up  better  off  than  those  who  do  not  is  a 
false  proverb  set  down  by  "ugly  spinsters  and  barren  sirs."  Plath 
describes  these  "preachers"  as  people  who  are  driven  to  tell  these 
myths  because  they  need  some  sort  of  positive  reinforcement  for 
their  own  choice  to  live  the  life  of  the  virgin  that  left  them  bitter 
and  alone.    They  are  victims  of  the  "moral  mousetrap"  that  Plath 
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is  scolding.  The  term  "mousetrap"  is  an  interesting  one  for  Plath 
to  have  picked;  it  suggests  a  type  of  entrapment  set  out  by  those 
who  want  to  rid  their  world  of  women  who  do  not  follow  suit. 
Once  the  girl  takes  the  bait,  she  becomes  trapped  and  entangled 
in  the  myth  of  virginity  and  is  unable  to  get  out  even  if  she  wants. 
Plath  has  taken  Klee's  virgin  who  appears  entangled  and  stuck 
in  a  tree  and  extracted  a  more  biting  meaning  which  she  seeks  to 
highlight  in  her  poem.  She  portrays  the  virgin  as  caught  in  the 
trap  of  virginity  (the  tree)  and  unable  to  do  anything  but  await  her 
doom  when  "irony's  bough  break." 

Another  way  in  which  Plath  has  created  a  new  story  from 
the  artwork  is  through  her  use  of  mythology.  Both  poems  I  am 
discussing  make  direct  references  to  mythological  characters. 
Plath  uses  those  ancient  legends  to  enhance  the  overall  meaning 
of  the  stories  being  narrated  in  her  poems.  She  directly  alludes  to 
the  stories  of  Daphne  and  Syrinx  that  come  from  Greek  mythology 
in  "Virgin  in  a  Tree."  Daphne  was  a  young  girl  who  wanted  to 
stay  a  virgin  and  when  she  was  chased  into  the  woods  by  Apollo, 
she  prayed  to  the  gods  to  help  her  and  she  was  turned  into  a  bay 
tree  (Rose  141).  Syrinx  met  the  same  fate  as  she  was  pursued  by 
Pan  to  a  river  where  she  prayed  for  help  and  was  changed  into  a 
bed  of  reeds  (Rose  168).  Plath  uses  these  two  stories  to  further 
illustrate  her  point  that  women  are  damned  if  they  do  and  damned  if 
they  don't,  as  well  as  to  go  beyond  Klee's  work  and  form  her  own 
autonomous  creation. 

Plath  explains  that  these  women  were  faced  with  the  unfair 
choice  of  relinquishing  their  virginity  to  ruthless  pursuers  or 
spending  the  rest  of  their  days  protected,  but  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  (tied  up  in  trees,  if  you  will).  She  describes 
Daphne's  situation  as  losing  all  her  beauty  and  life  to  an  existence 
where  "respect's  /  Twined  to  her  hard  limbs  like  ivy,"  and  then 
goes  on  to  compare  her  to  a  Puritan.  Plath  sees  Daphne's  fate  as 
a  bitter  example  of  how  women  are  doomed  to  have  to  sacrifice 
a  life  of  freedom  and  pleasure  just  to  be  respectable.  Just  as  ivy 
tightly  wraps  its  way  around  something  and  can  destroy  it,  the 
respect  which  a  woman  needs  to  be  acceptable  in  society  is  also 
something  which  can  consume  and  destroy  her  (or  as  we  will  see, 
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turn  her  into  a  sour  old  spinster  in  Plath's  eyes).  Syrinx  is  called 
out  as  a  woman  whose  disapproval  of  sex  "won  her  the  frog-colored 
skin,  pale  pith  and  watery  /  Bed  of  a  reed."  She  too  is  a  woman 
whose  strong  desire  to  keep  her  virginity  has  ultimately  done 
nothing  for  her.  She  is  no  longer  a  beautiful  virgin,  but  instead 
is  a  plant  with  vile  green  skin.  What  Plath  doesn't  mention  in 
her  poem,  but  she  no  doubt  was  aware  of  is  that  in  this  Greek 
myth.  Syrinx's  pursuer  is  unable  to  find  her,  but  ends  up  cutting 
the  reeds  down  and  makes  an  instrument  from  them  (Rose  168). 
This  last  bit  of  information  further  emphasizes  Plath's  view  that 
the  idea  of  the  virgin  is  an  idea  in  which  the  woman  is  used  as 
man's  instrument  and  never  wins.  As  Sherry  Zivley  describes  in 
her  essay,  Plath  has  rejected  both  of  her  subjects  decisions  and  uses 
her  words  to  describe  how  the  bitterness  and  barren  state  of  these 
women  portray  and  "ugliness  and  bitterness"  seen  in  Klee's  etching 
of  the  virgin  (41). 

The  references  to  some  other  famous  Greek  women  who 
were  not  so  constrained  expresses  Plath's  anger  at  a  society  that 
criticizes  sexually  free  women  who  choose  love  and  pleasure  over 
solitaiy  darkness.  She  even  criticizes  herselfwhile  lamenting  over  her 
mother's  disappointment  in  her  journal  saying,  "What  did  her 
Daughter  do?  She  slept  with  people,  hugged  them  and  kissed 
them... Oh,  she  was  a  cross  to  bear"  {Journals  432).  This  journal 
entry  is  one  of  the  many  references  Plath  makes  to  both  her 
mother's  lack  of  understanding  (as  is  portrayed  in  "The  Disquieting 
Muses")  and  her  own  refusal  to  obey  the  conventional  rules  her 
society  has  laid  down.  Plath  sarcastically  says  how  the  fame  of 
those  who  remain  chaste  may  "[Eclipse]  Eva,  Cleo  and  Helen  of 
Troy:  /  For  which  of  those  would  speak  /  For  a  fashion  that 
constricts  /  White  bodies  in  a  wooden  girdle,"  while  still  pointing 
out  that  time  will  "drop  /  Their  leafy  crowns."  Even  though  a 
young  woman  who  resides  in  a  life  of  chastity  may  be  praised  for 
it,  she  will  eventually  become  an  old  maid  whose  crown  has  fallen 
off  and  is  only  seen  as  the  constricted  and  unnatural  tree  she  is. 
Those  who  choose  a  path  other  than  life  long  virginity  may  not 
have  been  quite  as  doted  upon,  but  at  least  they  were  not  hindered 
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by  morality's  tight  grip.  Granted,  these  women  were  still  not  able 
to  enjoy  a  life  free  of  consequences  for  their  actions.  Helen  was, 
after  all,  blamed  for  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  all  history,  but  I 
see  this  as  another  one  of  Plath's  clever  ways  of  showing  the 
impossible  situation  women  are  continuously  placed  in  and  must 
struggle  with  throughout  their  lives.  One  can  be  a  vibrant, 
unhindered  woman  who  gives  in  to  man's  innate  nature  and  be 
labeled  a  whore  or  one  can  be  a  symbol  of  all  piety  and  turn  into 
an  "overripe"  fruit  who  has  been  too  long  left  unplucked  and  has 
turned  sour  with  age. 

The  fruit  imagery  used  throughout  the  poem  is  important 
because  it  is  another  example  of  the  way  Sylvia  Plath  creates  stories 
out  of  these  works  of  art.  In  Klee's  etching,  the  tree  and  the  virgin 
merge  together  to  form  a  sort  of  symbiotic  relationship.  However, 
Plath  distinguishes  the  difference  between  the  two  through  her 
title  and  her  continual  reference  to  the  tree's  adversary  nature  to 
the  virgin  as  well  as  the  image  of  the  woman  as  a  piece  of  fruit 
rather  than  the  tree  itself.  The  virgin  is  more  of  an  accessory  to 
the  tree  than  it  is  a  part  of  it.  She  is  very  aware  of  the  connection 
that  the  tree  and  the  virgin  have  with  one  another  but  she  continually 
attempts  to  separate  the  two.  A  large  portion  of  her  narrative  deals 
with  how  the  two  are  attached  to  one  another  in  an  alienating  and 
irritating  relationship.  This  relationship  is  highlighted  from  the 
onset  of  the  poem  as  she  distinguishes  the  two  in  her  title.  The 
fruit  imagery  she  engages  in  the  poem  plays  on  that  relationship 
just  as  the  lines  dealing  with  the  tree  as  pieces  of  clothing  do. 

In  her  own  poem,  Plath  veers  away  from  Klee's  purpose 
of  equating  the  virgin  to  the  tree,  and  instead  creates  a  relationship 
between  the  two  figures.  This  relationship,  which  is  portrayed  as 
a  vei"y  constricting  and  stifling  one,  is  one  of  the  ways  Plath  exposes 
her  issues  with  the  roles  of  women.  Words  like  "overripe", 
"unplucked"  and  "juice"  equate  the  virgin  with  a  piece  of  fruit 
on  a  tree  (note  that  Klee's  tree  is  quite  barren  and  has  no  hope 
of  producing  anything  pluck-worthy).  The  virgin  is  not  a  leaf 
or  a  twig.  Instead  she  is  a  piece  of  fruit,  meaning  that  she  is 
now  supposed  to  represent  something  which  blooms,  ripens  into 
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maturity,  is  fleshy,  and  most  importantly,  produces  seeds  which 
will  grow  into  fruit  themselves.  The  fruit  is  a  symbol  of  the  woman 
but  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  woman's  relationship  with  the  tree.  It 
is  grown  in  the  tree  and  its  survival  depends  on  the  tree's  ability  to 
protect  it,  but  a  piece  of  fruit  is  also  naturally  plucked  off  of  the 
tree.  There  is  a  love/hate  relationship  going  on  with  the  fruit  and 
the  tree  that  is  echoed  in  "Virgin  in  a  Tree."  Therefore,  by  making 
the  virgin  a  piece  of  fruit,  Plath  is  forming  one  of  the  many 
connections  this  woman  is  to  have  with  the  tree. 

There  are  three  instances  in  the  poem  where  Plath  sets  out 
to  unite  fruit  with  the  ideas  of  virgin,  whore  and  spinster.  In  these 
places,  the  story  Plath  has  created  is  summed  up.  The  "Green 
virgins,  consecrating  limb  and  lip  /  to  chastity's  service,"  are  the 
chaste  and  young  virgins  whose  life  Plath  sees  as  a  constricting 
and  fruitless  choice.  Plath  was  very  careful  about  her  use  of  words 
and  spent  countless  hours  pouring  over  thesauruses  to  find  just  the 
right  word  to  put  in  her  poem,  so  it  is  no  effortless  thought  that 
prompted  her  to  use  this  descriptor  "green."  The  word,  which  as 
noted  by  Tlie  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  has  many  meanings  and 
uses  which  mostly  deal  with  it's  relation  to  youthful  immaturity 
or  youthful  vitality.  Plath  incorporates  both  of  these  meanigs  into 
her  "green"  virgin.  The  virgin  is  young  and  inexperienced  when 
she  chooses  her  path  of  virginity  and  so  encompasses  that  meaning 
of  the  word.  Yet  she  is  also  green  because  of  her  vitality.  This 
virgin  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  her  verdant  greenness 
goes  away  and  the  more  lackluster  meaning  of  the  word  becomes 
a  better  way  to  describe  her  ignored  and  lonely  body.  '^  In  this 
line  of  the  poem,  the  virgin  fits  right  in  with  Plath's  allegory.  The 
"green  virgin"  is  the  symbol  of  untouched,  unripe  youth  that  has 
yet  to  experience  the  world  and  is  therefore  gullible  to  many  of 
its  trappings. 

Plath  portrays  this  lack  of  experience  and  overall  naivete 
as  a  downfall  or  flaw  in  women.  Although  she  knows  it  is  a  role 


The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  also  defines  the  word  "green""  as  an 
adjective  which  is  applied  to  meat  that  is  putrid  from  long  keeping,  with 
reference  to  the  green  surface  tint  which  it  acquires. 
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which  women  must  and  should  accept,  it  is  still  a  role  which  she 
is  dissatisfied  with  and  feels  the  need  to  reprimand.  She  see  the 
youth's  choice  of  virginity  as  naive  not  only  because  she  chooses 
her  life's  course  without  out  really  experiencing  life,  but  also 
because  she  becomes  dependent  on  the  tree  for  survival.  The  tree 
is  her  protection  from  the  temptations  of  the  world  in  her  youth,  but 
will  ultimately  engulf  her  and  become  a  barrier  from  the  outside 
world. 

The  second  instance  in  which  the  role  of  women  comes 
into  play  occurs  earlier  in  the  poem.  Plath  uses  the  image  of  a 
''nipple-flower[ingl"  to  bring  in  the  idea  of  the  whore.  Although 
she  does  not  directly  say  that  the  girl  in  the  tree  is  a  whore,  she 
implies  that  every  woman  reaches  a  point  at  which  she  must  decide 
if  she  wants  to  be  the  perfect  virgin  or  if  she  wants  to  have  the 
freedom  to  react  naturally  to  her  sexuality  (and  be  considered  a 
whore  in  the  process).  Plath  paints  this  picture  in  black  and  white; 
there  is  no  gray  area  in  her  story.  The  sharp  contrast  she  creates 
in  the  poem  is  reminiscent  of  Klee's  etching  which  gets  much  of 
its  power  from  the  stark  contrasts  created  by  the  black  tree  and  the 
white  woman.  Here,  Plath  has  taken  something  from  Klee's  etching 
and  used  it  to  create  a  story.  This  connection  between  the  poem 
and  the  picture  give  hint  to  one  reason  why  this  particular  etching 
made  such  an  impression  on  Plath. 

To  fully  understand  the  relation  of  the  nipple  flowering  to 
whoredom,  a  close  analysis  of  the  phrase  is  needed.  The  nipple  is 
very  feminine  and  sensual  in  its  connotation.  It  is  located  on  what 
is  considered  an  untouchable  and  sacred  part  of  the  female  body 
(the  breast)  and  is  also  seen  as  a  device  that  nourishes  newborn 
life.  The  nipple  is  also  blooming  in  the  very  middle  of  the  poem, 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  fifth  stanza,  which  also  happens  to  be 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  poem,  surrounded  by  four  stanzas  on 
each  side.  This  positioning  reinforces  the  idea  that  the  blooming 
of  a  girl  into  a  woman  is  seen  as  a  middle  stage  in  the  life 
of  a  woman  as  well  as  show  Plath's  awareness  of  the  formal 
organization  of  the  poem.  The  metamorphosis  of  girl  into  woman 
that  Plath  highlights  is  her  way  of  showing  the  decision  a  female 
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has  to  make.  The  girl,  the  figurative  nipple,  can  flower  and  become 
a  woman  like  Cleo  or  Helen  of  Troy  who  refuse  the  restrictive 
girdle  of  virginity,  or  the  girl  can  fade  into  the  path  of  virginity 
and  be  "shrouded  to  suckle  darkness"  and  thereby  never  have 
the  chance  to  be  close  to  anyone  or  anything.  The  virgin  who  is 
untouched  may  never  know  the  significance  of  her  breasts  because 
she  will  have  no  one  to  drink  from  them,  no  one  to  give  life  to,  she 
will  have  nothing  but  "darkness."  Her  juice  will  go  sour  and  she 
will  become  the  "tart  fable"  that  Plath  has  heard  so  many  times:  a 
young  sweet  virgin  growing  into  a  barren  and  sour  spinster.  The 
whore  who  Plath  warns  us  against  being  is  brought  to  the  surface 
of  this  poem  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  blooming  of  this  young 
virgin.  Because  the  girl  has  yet  to  bloom  into  sexual  maturity,  she 
has  not  yet  been  made  to  make  her  choice  of  being  a  virgin,  she 
just  is.  The  blooming  means  that  the  girl  not  only  has  the  chance 
to  be  a  whore,  but  she  also  has  to  make  the  decision  of  whether 
she  wants  to  be  one  or  not. 

Plath's  emphasis  on  fruit  imagery  and  the  idea  of  the 
untainted  girl  magnifies  her  warning  of  remaining  "ripe  and 
unplucked"  for  too  long.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  has  now  turned 
sour  from  neglect  and  estrangement  and  the  virgin  in  the  tree  is 
conveyed  with  nothing  but  images  of  sour  and  bitterness.  Klee's 
etching  shows  a  virgin  in  a  tree  and  expresses  her  extreme 
discontent  at  her  situation,  and  this  line  of  the  poem  emphasizes 
that  unhappy  future  which  Plath  sees  as  an  ending  place  for  many 
women.  The  fruit  imagery  comes  into  play  again  here;  the  virgin 
is  described  as  "overripe"  and  "unplucked"  for  a  reason.  A  fruit 
that  goes  too  long  without  being  plucked  will  go  bad  and  eventually 
fall  to  the  ground;  Plath  sees  a  virgin's  choice  to  stay  in  the  tree  of 
chastity  as  a  way  in  which  she  will  turn  sour  and  eventually  fall 
when  "irony's  bough  break"  because  no  one  has  ever  picked  her, 
metaphorically  speaking.  The  tree  has  transformed  from  a 
sanctuary  to  a  place  of  isolation  and  neglect;  although  once  seen 
as  a  young  girl's  haven  for  purity,  it  is  now  become  the  old  woman's 
nemesis.  The  final  picture  that  Plath  paints  is  what  can  be  seen  in 
Klee's  etching  of  the  Virgin  (dreaming).   However,  her  poem  is 
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not  an  explication  of  Klee's  particular  virgin's  predicament,  it  is  a 
warning  to  show  all  women  how  they  may  end  up  stuck  in  a  tree 
of  their  own  one  day. 

The  use  of  words  such  as  "sour"  and  "lemon-tasting"  are 
important  clues  to  Plath's  own  feelings  on  the  subject.  She  is  not 
just  telling  a  story,  she  is  expressing  her  personal  feelings  that  have 
been  biting  at  her  for  much  too  long.  Her  passion  is  apparent  as  she 
remarks  on  this  unplucked  virgin  as  one  whose  lips  have  become 
tart  as  lemons  and  droopy  (which  is  obvious  in  Klee's  etching)  from 
a  lifetime  of  neglect.  The  lack  of  affection  in  this  woman's  life  is 
due  to  her  self-imposed  predicament  and  her  "untongued"  life  is 
now  apt  to  be  rank  with  cynicism  and  bitterness.  Plath  is  playing 
up  the  anger  and  isolation  that  comes  through  in  Klee's  drawing 
here.  The  acidity  of  the  text  displays  how  Plath  feels  about  the 
trapped  life  a  woman  must  lead  in  a  world  created  and  dominated 
by  man.  While  convention  tells  young  girls  to  live  the  virgin  myth 
and  seclude  themselves  from  any  type  of  sexual  temptations,  this 
role  quickly  becomes  one  in  which  the  woman  is  enmeshed  in 
a  life  of  being  alone  and  regretting  her  decisions.  The  sourness 
played  up  in  the  poem  is  a  way  in  which  Plath  highlights  that  point. 
Staying  in  the  tree  of  virginity  has  caused  the  woman  to  become 
as  stiff  and  rigid  as  the  tree  itself  and  turn  into  the  spinster  whose 
"bright  juice  sours"  in  her  old  age. 

"Virgin  in  a  Tree"  is  separated  from  "The  Disquieting 
Muses"  because  of  its  link  to  Paul  Klee's  etching;  however,  the 
two  connect  through  the  common  theme  of  uneasy  anger  caused 
by  Plath's  struggle  to  realize  society's  expectations  of  her  as  a 
woman.  The  poems  express  her  anger  at  being  subject  to  the 
stereotypes  of  virgin,  whore,  good  daughter  or  bad  daughter  and 
her  need  to  speak  out  against  conventional  thought.  Both  of  the 
two  art  poems  seek  to  challenge  the  traditional  beliefs  Plath's 
mother  and  contemporary  1950  society  expected  her  to  maintain. 
Her  challenge  comes  in  the  form  of  two  poems  that  are  actually 
personal  allegories,  even  though  it  may  be  hard  to  see  at  first. 
In  his  well  known  biography  of  Sylvia  Plath's  Life,  Rough  Magic, 
Paul  Alexander  writes,  "certainly,  the  [art]  poems'  voice 
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represented  one  wholly  different  from  any  she  had  used  in  the  past" 
(216).  The  brief  eight  day  period  Plath  spent  writing  in  March 
produced  more  than  just  the  eight  art  poems;  the  period  produced 
a  Plath  unlike  any  we  are  used  to  seeing.  She  is  right  on  in  her 
allusions  and  metaphors  as  always,  but  the  fruition  of  Plath's 
thematic  interpretations  of  artwork  are  unlike  any  others.  In  the 
two  poems,  "The  Disquieting  Muses"  and  "Virgin  in  a  Tree," 
Plath's  verse  lies  around  an  inner  story  that  is  often  overlooked. 
The  story  of  her  problems  with  her  relationsip  with  her  mother 
and  how  that  translates  into  an  issue  with  excepted  female  roles. 
Her  constant  struggles  with  individuality  and  self-worth  give  her 
the  added  inspiration  to  create  poems  that  do  more  than  describe 
a  painting  or  an  etching;  they  tell  a  story  about  Sylvia  Plath. 

The  important  thing  about  these  two  poems  is  that  they 
represent  a  way  in  which  Sylvia  Plath  was  able  to  harness  her 
emotion  and  channel  it  into  imaginative  poems  that  serves  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  and  an  interesting  story.  She  uses  every  word 
to  create  a  story  about  her  life,  but  she  disguises  it  through  her 
references  to  mythology  and  art.  They  seem  superficial  and  yet 
they  become  penetrating  insights  into  the  Plath  of  1958  upon  a 
close  analysis.  The  two  poems  show  Plath  as  a  skillful  poet  who 
incorporates  herself  into  every  poem  she  writes,  whether  people 
see  it  or  not. 

There  is  so  much  more  hidden  in  between  the  lines  of  these 
two  poems  that  show  Plath's  genius  and  torment  at  the  same  time. 
By  drawing  in  psychoanalytic  principles  and  looking  more  closely 
at  her  notes  from  her  therapy  sessions,  the  poems  she  wrote  about 
artwork  could  take  on  a  whole  new  meaning,  which  would  then 
show  Plath  in  an  even  more  interesting  light.  A  light  that  always 
seems  to  miss  this  certain  area  of  her  life.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
a  self-reflexivity  common  in  all  of  her  poems,  or  as  Tracy  Brain 
says  in  her  book.  The  Other  Sylvia  Plath,  "it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  of  'Plath'  in  her  fiction  or  poetry"  (13), 
because  Plath  does  put  a  little  of  herself  in  every  poem  and  story 
she  writes.  However,  this  merger  of  poet  and  poetry  into  one  has 
been  overlooked  in  these  art  poems,  because  critics  have  only 
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looked  at  these  poems  with  relation  to  the  artwork  they  were 
inspired  from.  They  are  so  busy  looking  at  the  painting  through 
the  poem  that  they  fail  to  see  Plath. 

Appendix 


Figure  1:  The  Disquieting  Muses.  1925.  Metaphysical  painting  hy  Giorgio 
de  Chirico.  This  painting  is  actually  a  reproduction  of  a  1917  painting 
with  the  only  changes  being  that  this  one  has  "somewhat  colder  and  more 
luminous  shading"  (Fearna  50).  Taken  from  Great  Modem  Masters:  De 
Chirico. 
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Figure  2:  Jiingfraii  (traiimeiul)  or  Virgin  (clreaniing),  1903.  Etching  by 
Paul  Klee.  Part  of  a  series  of  10  etchings  called  Inventioneu.  Taken  from 
Paul  Klee  Rediscovered:  Works  from  the  Biirgi  Collection. 
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Reading  Away  from  the  Table:  The  Power  of 
Personal  Choice  in  Jane  Austen's  The  Watsons 

Melissa  Brown 

Mention  the  name  Jane  Austen  in  any  given  social  situation 
and  expect  at  least  a  few  nods  and  general  looks  of  recognition. 
The  average  reader  assumes  a  certain  cultural  familiarity  with 
the  authoress  and  her  works.  Papers  and  dissertations  on  varied 
aspects  of  her  works  abound  within  the  critical  landscape.  Due 
to  the  abundance  of  material  to  be  found  on  Austen,  one  might 
assume,  falsely,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  read  Austen's  works  or  anyone  else's  read  for  varied 
motives  and  glean  new  connections  and  insights  from  even  the 
most  well-read  of  texts.  Critics  and  readers  alike  would  also  agree 
that  Jane  Austen  is  well-known  for  her  tendency  to  write  on  issues 
like  economy  and  gender  within  society.  In  most  of  her  novels,  the 
society  around  the  heroine,  though  exposed  for  all  its  hypocrisy, 
remains  somewhat  desirable  for  the  heroine  herself.  The  exception 
to  this  unwritten  rule  complicates  Austen's  critics  in  their  desire  to 
pigeonhole  her.  Her  stories  may  seem  to  lack  depth  by  concerning 
themselves,  on  some  level,  with  romancing,  dancing  and  touring 
the  lake  country,  nevertheless  The  Watsons  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  the  stereotypical  response  to  Austen. 

Tentatively  dated  around  1 803- 1 805,  The  Watsons  has  long 
puzzled  critics  who,  as  a  whole,  have  focused  primarily  on  its 
unfinished  nature.  As  this  paper  addresses  in  its  conclusion,  critics 
who  discuss  The  Watsons  at  all  are  limited  and  of  that  number 
those  who  focus  on  its  fragmentary  nature  are  many.  With  their 
focus  so  narrow,  Austen  critics  have  missed  the  important 
symbolism  within  this  short  work.  Critics  tend  to  unearth  parallels 
between  all  her  novels,  assuming  that  she  wrote  on  the  same 
themes,  which  she  essentially  did.  However,  something 
differentiates  each  work  from  the  next,  clearly  the  case  with  the 
fragment  The  Watsons.  Initially  a  focus  on  the  microscopic  level 
of  the  text  itself  foregrounds  any  outward  connections  to  be  made. 
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Early  on  in  the  story,  Elizabeth  Watson's  comment  that  "there  is  a 
great  deal  to  novelty"  (Austen  276)  describes  her  sister  Emma's 
reception  into  this  new  society  however  not  its  ultimate  acceptance 
by  her.  Reintroduced  to  her  family  after  a  14-year  absence,  Emma 
Watson  quickly  loses  interest  in  whatever  initial  value  this  society 
may  hold  for  her.  Neither  its  novelty  nor  Emma's  proves  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  relationship  of  any  interest. 

Austen's  early  and  unfinished  work  contains  countless 
themes  for  discussion;  the  issues  of  money  and  gender  relations 
and  appearance  present  themselves.  However  their  presentation  in 
this  story  particularly  intrigues.  The  image  of  the  table  performs  a 
subtle  role  at  enlightening  the  reader  to  the  push  and  pull  between 
what  the  society  values  and  what  Emma  Watson  ultimately  needs. 
Austen  portrays  significant  cultural  material  in  such  a  light  as  to 
alert  the  reader  to  the  superficiality  of  this  fictional  society,  to 
propose  an  escape  from  it,  and,  finally,  to  venerate  the  pursuit 
of  literature.  Symbolically,  the  repetition  of  the  table  defines  the 
trajectory  of  Emma's  gradual  retreat  from  society,  the  majority  of 
her  family  especially,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fragment 
as  it  stands.  As  this  paper  will  delineate,  a  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  table  exposes  a  textual  connection  between  Emma  and  her 
father  Mr.  Watson  by  separating  Emma  physically  from  the  table 
and  allows  for  the  table's  eventual  substitution  with  a  completely 
dissimilar  activity.  Finally,  Austen's  refusal  to  finish  this  fragment 
stems  in  part  from  events  occurring  in  her  own  life,  but  also  directly 
from  the  trajectory  of  the  text  itself.  --" 

In  general,  a  table  represents  community,  intimacy,  and 
provides  a  place  for  family  gatherings.  The  table's  purpose  ranges 
from  the  truly  necessary  to  the  purely  aesthetic.  The  vernacular 
of  our  times  presupposes  a  distinction  with  phrases  like  coffee 
table,  dressing  table,  kitchen  table,  etc.  The  cultural  significance 
of  the  table  goes  back  even  to  Biblical  times  and  artists  and  writers 
have  captured  its  essence  over  the  ages.  In  contemporary  times, 
the  vignette  of  the  family  meal  around  the  table  might  be  lost  on 
a  daily  basis,  but  holiday  times  like  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
certainly  include  this  subtle  yet  evocative  symbol.  People  crowd 
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around  the  table,  conversing  with  one  another  oftentimes  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  The  table  brings  family  and  friends  together 
or  forces  them,  one  might  say,  into  the  most  basic  communion 
with  one  another,  especially  for  a  meal. 

In  the  same  way  that  one  backs  away  from  the  table  when 
one  has  had  enough  to  eat,  Emma  Watson  backs  away  from  this 
society  that  she  finds  irksome.  Emma's  uncle's  death  and  her  aunt's 
remarriage  returns  her  forthwith  to  an  unfamiliar  yet  familial 
situation,  forcing  Emma  into  relationship  with  people  she  barely 
knows.  The  strain  this  places  on  Emma's  comfort  level  manifests 
itself  obliquely  early  on  in  the  text.  At  the  ball  Emma  attends  "she 
heard  Lord  Osborne,  who  was  lounging  on  a  vacant  Table  near 
her,  call  Tom  Musgrave  towards  him  and  say,  'Why  do  you  not 
dance  with  that  beautiful  Emma  Watson?'"  Her  vanity  is  flattered 
by  the  affluent  gentlemen;  still,  she  "lost  no  time  in  hurrying  from 
her  corner,  exactly  the  other  way"  (Austen  292).  Emma  runs  from 
the  potential  for  an  encounter  with  these  gentlemen  whom  she 
has  just  met.  In  this  case  as  well  as  others,  the  table  suggests 
intimacy  and  camaraderie,  and  Emma  does  not  choose  this  brand 
of  interaction  with  society.  At  the  same  ball,  the  way  to  the  tearoom 
"was  straightened  by  Tables"  (291).  Thus,  Emma's  direction  in 
this  instance,  as  well  as  others  this  paper  will  discuss,  seems 
explicitly  charted  for  her  until  she  chooses  otherwise.  At  a  crucial 
juncture  in  the  text,  Emma's  sister-in-law  Jane  Watson's  avowal 
that  she  hosted  seven  tables  in  her  drawing  room  in  the  past  week 
foreshadows  Emma's  later  refusal  to  return  with  Jane  and  her 
husband  to  their  Croydon  home  when  they  leave  Stanton  (318). 
Incidentally,  Emma  "was  greatly  obliged"  when  the  subject  was 
first  broached,  immediately  prior  to  the  mention  of  the  tables  (307). 
Emma's  swift  change  of  heart  occurs  because  she  would  "be  in 
company  almost  every  day,"  potentially  surrounded  by  tables  full 
of  people  (318).  These  examples  act  as  precursors  to  the  major 
scene  on  which  this  paper  focuses. 

In  the  last  third  of  The  Watson,  the  trio  of  tables — the  dinner 
table,  the  Pembroke  table,  and  lastly,  the  card  table — surround 
and  suffocate  Emma.  Furthermore,  each  individual  type  of  table 
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emphasizes  and  enlarges  her  corresponding  struggles  concerning 
family,  appearances  and  money.  These  passages  reveal  most 
poignantly  Emma's  waning  interest  in  her  family's  society  or  even 
the  town  as  a  whole.  Due  to  the  change  in  her  aunt's  situation, 
Emma  returns  to  a  lower  status  than  she  is  accustomed  to  in  her 
father's  home.  The  family  meal  around  the  table  signals  a  turning 
point  in  Emma's  retreat  from  most  of  her  family's  society.  The 
"profusion  on  the  Table"  (310)  in  terms  of  food  symbolizes  a 
different  kind  of  profusion  around  her.  With  all  the  family  members 
present  except  the  father,  Mr.  Watson,  Emma's  mood  grows  thin 
and  impatient.  Emma's  status  as  a  veritable  stranger  to  her  own 
family  undercuts  any  possible  comfort  the  family  table  might 
provide.  Furthermore,  Juliet  McMaster  proposes  throughout  her 
article  "God  Gave  Us  Our  Relations:  The  Watson  Family"  that  the 
family  harmony  existed  tenuously  even  before  Emma's  arrival. 
Thus,  Emma  receives  less  than  the  warmest  welcome.  At  dinner, 
Jane  Watson,  Emma's  brother  Robert's  wife,  continues  "gay  and 
flippant,"  except  when  fussing  over  her  husbands  refusal  to  wear 
a  new  coat  (Austen  3 10).  Taking  matters  into  her  own  hands,  "to 
put  an  end  to  this  altercation,  and  soften  the  evident  vexation  of  her 
sister-in-law,  Emma  (tho'  in  no  Spirits  to  make  such  nonsense  easy) 
began  to  admire  her  gown"  (310).  This  reference  to  her  flagging 
spirits  alerts  the  reader  to  a  shift  in  Emma's  mindset  as  it  occurs. 
The  attitude  of  all  around  the  table  and  a  concern  with  superficiality 
as  evidenced  by  Jane's  comment  about  Robert's  disheveled  hair 
and  attire  wearies  Emma.  Their  behavior,  their  mannerisms,  and 
their  concerns  cause  Emma  to  recoil.  Upon  first  meeting  them,  she 
was  willing  and  able  to  endure  more  than  she  can  now. 

According  to  McMaster,  this  confining  "habit  and  routine" 
dynamic  Austen  sets  up  further  stifles  Emma  {God  65).  As 
McMaster  proposes,  "in  the  emphasis  on  ritual  recurrence  and 
social  routines — the  predictable  events  of  the  winter  assembly,  the 
dreary  timetable  observed  by  the  Edwards,  the  early  hours  kept 
by  the  Watsons,  the  foreseen  invitation  to  Croydon — Jane  Austen 
has  established  an  atmosphere  that  goes  with  Emma's  stultifying 
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entrapment  in  her  uncongenial  family  circle"  (66).  Thus  the 
overflowing,  redundant  table  pushes  Emma  away  and  towards  a 
more  fulfilling  experience.  Emma  ultimately  eschews  the  forced 
and  formal  nature  of  the  table  setting  due  to  the  emphases  of  the 
next  two  tables. 

Continuing  the  work  of  the  dinner  table,  the  Pembroke 
table  highlights  the  forced  formality  that  Emma  finds  unbearable. 
In  the  "best  parlour,"  a  "circle  of  smart  people"  gather,  neatly 
"arranged  with  all  the  honors  of  visiting  around  the  fire,  and  Miss 
Watson  sitting  at  the  best  Pembroke  Table  with  the  best  tea  things 
before  her"  (Austen  312).  Deconstructing  this  passage  reveals  a 
subtle  emphasis  on  appearance,  with  its  use  of  the  adjective  "smart" 
and  the  repetition  of  "best."  Superficiality  abounds  here,  in  an 
action  as  simple  as  daily  tea.  A  table  used  exclusively  for  tea 
broadcasts  its  superfluity.  However,  trend  necessitates  design,  or 
as  Herbert  Cescinsky  briefly  states  it,  "just  as  soon  as  any  habit 
arises,  so  do  furniture  types  tend  to  multiply  in  view  of  the  possible 
demand"  (222).  In  his  book,  the  telling  description  of  this  type  of 
table  as  "occasional"  stresses  its  use  simply  for  effect  and  novelty. 
Its  usefulness  is  based  solely  on  its  appearance.  The  Pembroke 
table  further  foregrounds  the  suffocating  nature  of  the  familial 
tableau  from  which  Emma  pushes  away.  According  to  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  online,  a  Pembroke  Table  is  one  "supported 
on  four  fixed  legs,  having  two  hinged  side  portions  or  flaps,  which 
can  be  spread  out  horizontally,  and  supported  on  legs  connected 
with  the  central  part  by  joints".  Not  surprisingly,  though  there  is 
evidently  ample  room  for  her,  Emma  remains  on  the  periphery. 
Emma  sits  nowhere  near  the  table,  further  defining  her  movement 
away  from  the  family  and  society.  However,  as  Tom  Musgrave 
enters  by  surprise  at  this  point  in  the  text,  the  table  expands  to 
accommodate  him  along  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  His  presence 
momentarily  alleviates  Emma's  declining  affection  for  these 
particular  family  members,  but  not  entirely.  By  adding  him  to  the 
situation,  Austen  intensifies  her  heroine's  discomfort  as  Emma 
confronts  the  superficiality  of  this  man  who  vexes  her.  Thus, 
whatever  lively  company  the  table  offers  fails  to  pique  Emma's 
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interest.  The  trajectory  of  this  scene  from  table  to  table  keeps  Emma 
in  a  state  of  prolonged  frustration,  stemming  from  preceding 
reminders  of  the  importance  of  appearance  and  money.  With  the 
final  table,  these  monetary  concerns  overwhelm  her. 

Consequently,  the  idea  of  table  also  conjures  up  colloquial 
phrases  like  "bring  to  the  table"  that  imply  dealing.  Another 
applicable  definition  from  Austen's  time  uses  "table"  as  a  verb: 
"to  pay  down  (money);  to  throw  down  or  play  (a  card)"  (OED 
online).  Thus,  the  significance  of  the  table  expands  once  again 
to  include  that  of  the  card  games  played  on  it.  Games  are  played 
throughout  the  text;  however  their  significance  crystallizes  here  as 
the  narrative  reaches  its  end.  The  gentlemen  who  have  no  desire  to 
dance  retire  to  the  card  room  during  the  ball  and  play  for  money. 
Mr.  Edwards  himself  sat  "fixed  the  whole  time  at  the  same  Table 
in  the  same  Room"  (295).  The  emphasis  on  the  stagnant  nature 
highlights  Emma's  dissatisfaction  with  the  pursuit.  Emma  could 
not  warm  up  to  this  idea;  the  society  would  become  irksome  as 
would  the  nature  of  the  table,  a  card  game  in  this  case.  The  implied 
monetary  focus  of  card  games  distresses  Emma  as  well.  While  the 
Pembroke  table  broached  the  subject  subtly,  an  overt  emphasis  on 
money  enters  the  text  with  the  card  table  and  reminds  the  reader  of 
Robert's  discussion  with  Emma  about  the  sad  state  of  the  family 
finances  (309).  Prior  to  that  conversation,  Emma  paid  no  heed 
to  her  new  and  meager  financial  situation  until  confronted  with 
reminders  of  her  change  in  status.  "The  old  Card  Table  being  set 
out"  (314)  gives  the  evening  momentum  and  causes  Musgrave  to 
stay,  two  occurrences  which  frustrate  Emma  after  the  events  unfold. 
The  invitation  extended  to  Musgrave  to  come  around  the  next 
evening  for  dinner  followed  in  quick  succession  by  his  unexpected 
absence  throws  Emma's  sister  Margaret  into  a  temper  that  shatters 
the  "peace  of  the  party  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  whole 
of  the  next,  which  comprised  the  length  of  Robert  and  Jane's  visit" 
(316).  This  event  proves  the  last  straw  for  Emma,  as  she  retreats 
from  her  sisters  and  brother  immediately  after. 

Though  the  game  play  swirls  around  her,  Emma  maintains 
her  distance.  The  card  games  further  highlight  the  superficiality 
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of  this  society.  As  such,  Emma  decides  to  uhimately  avoid  them 
and  all  their  trappings  and  focus  on  money.  Literally,  she  remains 
on  the  periphery  during  the  card  play  when  Musgrave  visits,  and 
no  explicit  mentions  of  her  playing  cards  appear  anywhere  in  the 
text.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pembroke  table,  Emma's  relative 
proximity  to  the  card  table  remains  a  mystery.  Symbolically, 
myriad  examples  exist  in  the  text  to  define  Emma  in  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  society.  Emma  usually  defies  conventions  and  appearances, 
particularly  in  not  considering  Musgrave  a  universal  favorite,  as 
everyone  else  apparently  does.  At  the  ball,  she  refused  to  dance 
with  him,  because  "however  she  might  like  to  be  thought  a  beautiful 
girl  by  Lord  or  Commoner,  was  so  little  disposed  to  favour  Tom 
Musgrave  himself,  that  she  had  considerable  satisfaction  in 
avowing  her  prior  Engagement"  (293).  Her  own  sister  Elizabeth 
tells  her  "You  are  like  nobody  else  in  the  World"  (300)  because 
of  Emma's  opinions  on  Musgrave.  Throughout  the  text,  she 
steadfastly  adheres  to  these  opinions.  She  refuses  once  again  to 
play  into  Musgrave's  hand  by  inquiring  as  to  what  he  overheard 
being  said  of  her  by  others  at  Osborne  Castle  (315).  She  cannot 
fathom  the  idea  of  sisterly  treachery  on  Penelope's  part  with 
regards  to  a  man  with  whom  Elizabeth  was  in  love  (Austen  277). 
Elizabeth's  fretting  about  marriage  and  money  irritates  Emma, 
as  she  proclaims  "to  be  so  bent  on  marriage  -  to  pursue  a  Man 
merely  for  the  sake  of  situation  -  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  shocks 
me.  I  cannot  understand  it.  Poverty  is  a  great  Evil,  but  to  a  woman 
of  Education  and  feeling  it  ought  not,  it  cannot  be  the  greatest" 
(Austen  278).  Having  grown  accustomed  to  the  "Elegancies  of 
Life"  (302)  at  her  aunt  and  uncle's  has  surely  "refined"  her,  as 
Elizabeth  views  it,  of  her  associations  with  a  simpler  life,  the 
life  that  her  immediate  family  lives.  Emma's  "refined"  nature, 
according  to  McMaster,  foregrounds  her  incompatibility  with  most 
of  her  family,  their  opinions,  and  the  style  in  which  they  live  (Emma 
Watson). 

Beyond  the  obvious  game  playing  occurring  in  the  text, 
all  members  of  the  Watson  family  affect  certain  personas  or  play 
certain  roles  that  Emma  finds  distasteful  and  ultimately  unbeai'able. 
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The  affectedness  and  superficiality  of  characters  like  Musgrave 
and  Osborne  irritate  her  to  the  point  of  disliking  their  company. 
As  previously  discussed,  the  society's  concern  with  appearance, 
money  and  marriage  for  those  reasons  and  the  importance 
her  family  places  on  this  superficiality  drives  her  away  from 
intimacy  with  them.  Juliet  McMaster  in  her  article  '"God  Gave 
Us  Our  Relations':  The  Watson  Family,"  expounds  on  this  idea 
of  role  playing.  She  successfully  illustrates  the  various  games  the 
prominent  characters  in  the  stoiy  play  and  her  interpretation  further 
clarifies  Emma's  distaste  for  superficiality  as  it  presents  itself.  In 
McMaster's  opinion,  "Tom  Musgrave  skillfully  plays  the  game 
called  'Flirt'  with  the  Watson  family  over  a  number  of  years,  with 
painful  consequences  for  all  the  other  players"  {God  67).  In  the  text, 
Elizabeth  reveals  a  triangle  of  affection  that  existed  between  two 
of  the  Watson  sisters,  Margaret  and  Penelope,  and  Tom  Musgrave 
(Austen  277).  Furthermore,  his  unwelcome  overtures  to  Emma 
flood  her  with  disdain  for  the  man,  notwithstanding  what  she  knows 
about  him  from  Elizabeth  (297).  Fittingly,  McMaster  singles  out 
Mrs.  Jane  Watson  and  Margaret  as  playing  a  game  detrimental  to 
the  health  and  bond  between  the  family  members.  Their  games  are 
divisive,  centered  on  social  status  and  superiority,  even  within  this 
family  structure  {God  67).  Swapping  places  with  Elizabeth  as  her 
father's  companion  for  the  rest  of  the  text,  Emma  divests  herself 
of  the  card  games  and  the  crowd.  At  all  these  tables,  her  family 
with  whom  she  feels  no  connection,  the  conventions  of  society 
and  newness  (represented  by  the  Pembroke  table),  and  playing 
games  surround  her.  All  this  intimacy  pushes  Emma  away  and 
upstairs  to  her  father,  as  this  paper  will  now  show.  To  continue 
the  gaming  analogy,  Emma  rejects  the  hand  she  has  been  dealt. 

In  pushing  away  from  the  table,  Emma  chooses  to  align 
herself  with  more  personally  significant  materials  that  completely 
contradict  all  that  the  table  represents.  If  the  tables  and  card  games 
embody  all  that  is  lively  and  yet  simultaneously  superficial,  her 
father's  chamber  implies  the  opposite  because  of  the  obvious  lack 
of  such  accoutrements.  Most  noticeably,  the  table  absents  itself  in 
this  final  scene.  Its  omission  cannot  be  due  to  mere  coincidence 
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when  the  table  invades  every  other  room  in  the  Watson's  home 
and  elsewhere  in  the  text.  What  replaces  the  company  of  the 
table  proves  to  be  the  company  of  Emma's  ill  and  possibly  dying 
father,  her  own  thoughts,  and  eventually  the  reading  of  a  book. 
To  understand  why  she  pushed  away  from  all  that  has  been  talked 
about  before,  an  astute  reader  must  closely  examine  these  items. 
When  Emma  grows  weary  of  society  around  her,  her 
family  or  the  town  as  a  whole,  she  seeks  a  connection  with  her 
father,  hi  minute  ways  this  occurs  early  in  the  text.  Under  scrutiny 
at  the  Edwards'  house  after  the  ball,  she  eagerly  anticipates  the 
appearance  of  her  Father's  Chair'  (Austen  296).  Thus,  even  early 
on,  Emma  wishes  to  avoid  being  appraised  by  others  or  subjected  to 
their  enjoyments.  Here  she  attempts  a  retreat  from  family  friends, 
where  later  in  the  text  she  retreats  fully  to  her  father,  away  from  her 
own  family  and  their  watchful  eyes.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
Austen  describes  the  Chair  as  old,  a  fitting  parallel  to  Emma's 
father.  Seen  in  a  related  light,  both  Emma  and  her  father  are  not 
deluded  by  the  facades  Lord  Osborne  and  Tom  Musgrave  project, 
and  admire  the  only  true  gentleman  in  the  story,  Mr.  Howard.  In 
examining  the  trajectory  of  the  text,  a  foreshadowing  of  Emma's 
well-timed  retreat  to  her  father's  chamber  upstairs  reveals  itself 
in  the  description  of  the  card  table  as  old  (314).  On  the  evening 
that  Musgrave  stops  by,  Emma's  father  comes  down  for  the  card 
game  because  he  is  able  and  enjoys  a  game  of  cards  in  a  social 
way  (284).  His  presence  in  the  room  impresses  upon  the  reader 
and  Emma  the  possibility  of  a  connection  as  it  provides  an  escape 
from  the  table-laden  downstairs.  Presuming  Emma's  mental  state 
of  exhaustion,  Austen  puts  these  two  characters  near  each  other 
to  point  Emma  toward  solace.  Mr.  Watson's  ill  state  of  health  and 
almost  exclusive  confinement  to  his  upstairs  chambers  complicates 
the  familial  connection  for  much  of  the  text.  McMaster  judges 
Mr.  Watson  harshly  for  this,  saying  "a  father  of  four  girls  who 
needs  babysitting  by  one  of  them,  even  on  the  night  of  a  ball,  calls 


'  A  Chair  is  described  as  a  light  chaise  drawn  by  one  horse,  according  to  the 
endnotes  in  my  edition  of  The  Watsons 
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for  great  filial  self-sacrifice"  (G0J68).  These  facts  notwithstanding, 
the  sacrifice  clearly  appeals  to  Emma  as  the  story  unfolds. 
McMaster's  suggestion  that  Mr.  Watson's  invalid  status  symbolizes 
some  sort  of  "moral  testing"  for  the  family  rings  hollow  for  this 
reader  (69).  While  the  text  suppresses  any  direct  reference  to 
what  ails  Mr.  Watson  physically,  his  inability  to  get  around  well 
evidences  some  level  of  pain,  perhaps  just  from  old  age.  His 
illness  manifests  itself  in  ways  that  could  be  viewed  as  ways  to 
escape  from  company  for  the  same  reasons  Emma  finally  retreats. 
Finding  out  about  Musgrave  and  Osborne's  call  after  the  fact,  Mr. 
Watson  acts  perturbed,  avowing,  "what  occasion  could  there  be  for 
Lord  O.'s  coming.  I  have  lived  here  fourteen  years  without  being 
noticed  by  any  of  the  family.  It  is  some  foolery  of  that  idle  fellow  T. 
Musgrave.  I  cannot  return  the  visit.  -  I  would  not  if  I  could" 
(Austen  305).  His  old  age  and  his  status  as  head  of  the  house 
commands  him  respect  and  affords  him  the  luxury  of  choosing 
whom  to  associate  with,  along  with  the  where,  when  and  how,  a 
luxuiy  Emma  comes  to  appreciate  herself.  In  that  sense,  the  malaise 
that  afflicts  her  father,  causing  him  to  essentially  withdraw  upstairs, 
affects  Emma  in  the  final  analysis  as  well. 

In  joining  them  in  the  end,  Austen  reveals  their  deeper 
relatedness.  As  Kathleen  James-Cavan  intones,  "like  Emma, 
Mr.  Watson  is  an  exile  in  his  own  house.  Although  he  retains 
his  patriarchal  privilege,  when  he  leave  the  confines  of  his  sick 
room  he  is  subject  to  the  hierarchical  structure  established  by  his 
daughters  and  daughter-in-law.  [...]  When  in  society  Mr.  Watson 
is  invisible;  but  in  his  own  room  he  is  free  of  the  need  to  exercise 
power.  Thus,  when  Emma  joins  him  in  his  own  surroundings,  she 
is  admitted  as  a  partner"  (5 1 ).  In  leaving  the  downstairs  and  going 
to  her  father,  Emma  retreats  "from  the  dreadful  mortifications 
of  unequal  society  and  family  Discord,"  (Austen  317)  implying 
equality  between  her  and  her  father,  upstairs  together.  In  choosing 
her  father's  chamber,  she  chooses  silence,  thinking,  reading — all  of 
which  are  solitary  pursuits.  Acknowledging  the  pervasive  silence 
in  her  father's  chamber  reveals  a  glaring  flaw  in  the  bulk  of 
Kathleen  James-Cavan's  argument.  James-Cavan  charts  her 
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exploration  of  Emma  through  the  conversation  in  the  fragment, 
with  a  concentrated  focus  on  changes  made  to  different  versions 
of  the  manuscript.  She  emphasizes  "meaningful  exchanges 
between  father  and  daughter,  [that  replaced]  the  cacophony  of 
voices  that  has  passed  for  conversation  in  the  rest  of  this  novel" 
(52).  The  assumption  that  they  speak  in  his  chamber  is  hinted  at 
by  the  text,  but  no  transcript  of  what  is  supposedly  spoken  appears. 
The  text  even  says  he  "frequently  could  not  endure  Talking  at  all" 
(Austen  317).  Due  to  the  aforementioned  toll  dealing  with  her 
family  has  taken  on  her,  more  conversation  is  not  what  Emma 
needs  or  wants  right  now,  even  if  it  be  with  her  father.  As  the  text 
says,  she  would  have  welcomed  his  companionship  in  conversation 
if  he  felt  up  to  it  (316),  but  the  emphasis  or  importance  seems 
placed  more  on  his  mere  presence  as  effectively  alleviating 
her  disappointment  with  the  rest  of  her  family.  As  the  narrative 
continues,  the  text  provides  direct  contradiction  to  the  belief  that 
she  and  her  father  converse  at  all. 

At  this  point,  Emma  cocoons  herself  against  the  company 
of  many  that  now  chafes  rather  than  entices.  The  substitution  of 
her  father's  companionship  for  the  camaraderie  of  the  table  reveals 
itself  fully.  Oddly  enough,  the  static  atmosphere  of  her  father's 
room  does  not  adversely  affect  her  now  as  it  might  have  earlier 
in  the  text.  She  escapes  to  his  room  where  the  reminders  of  old 
age,  illness  and  death  surround  her  and  gains  relief  and  a  new 
perspective.  However  contradictory  this  may  seem,  the  realization 
that  she  is  previously  familiar  with  death  reveals  this  setting  as 
the  most  comfortable  place  to  her.  According  to  Emma  herself, 
her  uncle  was  an  even  greater  invalid  than  her  father  before  he 
passed  away  (309).  Emma  chooses  companionship  with  illness 
rather  than  the  life  and  activity  of  the  rest  of  her  family  because 
it  reminds  her  of  her  old  situation.  The  comfort  of  the  old  takes 
precedence  over  whatever  the  company  downstairs  could  offer  by 
way  of  new  and  exciting.  Surprisingly,  she  desires  companionship 
with  a  man  who  thinks  she  looks  like  her  older  brother  (284).  In 
the  chaos  that  has  become  her  life,  and  more  importantly,  her  mind, 
her  father  is  . . .  "for  Emma,  a  refuge  against  the  noisy  and  vulgar 
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remainder  of  her  family,  as  she  takes  Elizabeth's  place  at  his 
bedside"  (Mudrick  148).  Her  father's  welcome  silence  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  Emma  to  engage  in  an  activity  heretofore 
ignored  in  the  text,  the  act  of  reading. 

From  one  piece  of  cultural  material  to  another,  the  book 
replaces  the  table  in  the  conclusion  to  this  fragment.  Emma's  escape 
from  the  table  points  her  in  the  direction  of  a  book.  In  contradiction 
to  James-Cavan's  emphasis  on  conversation,  Emma  clearly  cannot 
read  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  In  this  final  scene,  Emma  chooses 
to  pick  up  a  book,  "when  Thought  had  been  freely  indulged,  in 
contrasting  the  past  and  the  present,  the  employment  of  mind,  the 
dissipation  of  unpleasant  ideas  which  only  reading  could  produce, 
made  her  thankfully  turn  to  a  book"  (Austen  317).  The  solitary 
pursuit  of  reading  suits  Emma's  needs  at  this  time.  Turning  to  a 
book  comforts  her,  revealing  where  her  true  nature,  and  possibly 
that  of  her  creator,  resides.  The  comfort  and  companionship  of 
her  elderly  father  and  solitary  reading  combine  to  override  the 
pleasure  and  frustrations  from  before.  The  activity  of  reading 
replaces  the  previous  settings  of  tables,  card  games  and  the  like. 

Inherently,  the  addition  of  a  book  here,  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  text,  highlights  its  uniqueness  and  poses  the  question  as  to 
Austen's  motivation  for  including  it.  Importantly,  Austen  does  not 
specify  the  type  or  title  of  said  book.  Assuming  that  the  "book" 
might  be  a  novel  opens  up  a  brief  discussion  of  how  critics  viewed 
the  novel  as  a  genre  and  how  Austen  felt  about  her  own  literary 
pursuits  within  it.  Therefore,  the  conflict  Emma  experiences  over 
the  cultural  material  embodied  by  the  table  in  her  new  society 
mirrors  how  critics  of  Austen's  time  were  divided  about  the  novel 
as  a  genre.  Nonetheless,  by  the  time  Austen  started  writing,  the 
novel  genre,  with  the  help  of  such  advocates  as  Fielding,  had  been 
more  or  less  legitimized,  according  to  Jo  Alyson  Parker  in  The 
Author's  Inheritance  (8).  Thus,  the  question  becomes  not  whether 
the  novel  existed,  but  rather  how  it  was  received  and  appreciated. 
Cultural  opinions  of  the  novel  held  much  sway  at  this  time. 

Discussing  the  novel  in  general,  critic  William  Warner 
attests,  "although  only  a  small  part  of  print  culture  in  the  early 
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decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  novels  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  high-profile,  fashionable,  and  fast-moving  segment  of 
the  market.  The  vogue  for  novels  helped  to  constitute  a  market 
culture — in  the  modern  sense  of  commodities  for  purchase  by  the 
individual.  In  short,  novels  desanctified  the  book.  Little  wonder 
that  novels  were  figured  as  an  uncontrollable  menace  to  culture" 
(4).  The  potential  danger  of  novels  stemmed  from  their  ability  to 
incite  passions  rather  than  intelligent  thought  and  the  potential 
shadow  they  cast  on  the  appreciation  of  literature.  According  to 
Gary  Kelly  in  his  article  "Jane  Austen's  Business:  The  Novel, 
Literature  and  Cultural  Capital,"  novels  were  eveiything  the  society 
imagined  to  be  detrimental  and  yet  they  also  "provided  readers 
with  information  of  great  interest,  related  directly  to  their  material 
interests"  (157).  Their  popularity  was  their  downfall,  as  novels 
became  mere  "cultural  capital"  to  be  consumed  (158).  Further 
complicating  the  issue,  it  seems  that  the  distinction  lies  in  the 
worth  of  the  work  itself,  a  worth  that  subjects  itself  to  multiple 
interpretations. 

Evidently,  Austen's  own  view  of  the  novel  underwent  a 
decisive  shift.  Parker  suggests  that  "in  many  of  the  juvenilia  Austen 
advances  the  notion  that  the  novel  genre  is  trifling,  silly,  even 
harmful"  (45).  Her  mocking  of  said  genre,  in  Parker's  opinion, 
only  denigrates  it  further.  Kelly  supports  this  view,  saying,  "for 
Jane  Austen  made  it  her  business  to  transform  the  situation  of  the 
novel,  paradoxically  by  exploiting  it"  (158).  This  is  certainly  the 
case  in  Sandition,  the  last  novel  Austen  worked  on  until  her  death. 
Circulating  libraries,  a  topic  for  later  discussion  in  this  paper, 
performs  a  significant  role  in  that  text,  revealing  the  interests  of 
this  society  in  the  same  way  the  table  does  in  The  Watsons.  The 
library  of  this  sea  resort  town  "afforded  every  thing;  all  the 
useless  things  in  the  World  that  could  not  be  done  without"  and 
"so  many  pretty  Temptations"  (Austen  345).  Interestingly,  Parker 
reveals  her  contempt  for  those  who  detract  from  the  novel's 
viability  in  a  speech  from  Northanger  Abbey,  which  was  published 
posthumously  (49).  Regardless  of  what  she  said  about  novels 
elsewhere,  Austen  makes  no  derogatory  remarks  about  the  pursuit 
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of  reading  in  TIw  Watsons.  Rattier,  reading  a  book  rescues  Emma 
from  further  anguish.  By  including  the  practice  of  reading  in  such 
a  poignant  scene  in  TJie  Watsons,  Austen  lends  her  support  to  the 
pursuit.  For  The  Watsons  at  least,  the  significance  of  the  act  of 
reading  outweighs  value  judgments  on  subject  matter,  whether 
it  is  a  novel  or  the  more  acceptable  "book."  To  corroborate 
this  viewpoint,  in  an  early  letter  1798  from  Austen  to  her  sister 
Cassandra,  Austen  reveals  her  intention  to  subscribe  to  what  were 
called  circulating  libraries  at  the  time.  The  time  period  in  which 
Austen  wrote  saw  a  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  novels  of 
various  types  and  the  invention  of  these  libraries  to  make  them 
more  available  to  the  public  (Warner  4).  The  circulating  library 
really  came  into  its  own  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  as  "private 
business  that  rented  books"  (Erickson  573).  What  Austen  says 
about  subscribing  to  a  particular  library  reveals  something  of  her 
and  her  family's  attitude  towards  reading  and  what  they  read. 
From  the  aforementioned  letter,  Austen  relates  to  Cassandra,  "as 
an  inducement  to  subscribe  Mrs.  Martin  tells  us  that  her  Collection 
is  not  to  consist  only  of  Novels,  but  of  every  kind  of  Literature 
&c  &c — She  might  have  spared  this  pretension  to  our  family, 
who  are  great  Novel-readers  &  not  ashamed  of  being  so; — but 
it  was  necessary  I  suppose  to  the  self-consequence  of  half  her 
Subscribers"  (LeFaye  26).  This  statement  never  overtly  evidences 
where  Austen's  preferences  tended;  however,  it  remains  devoid 
of  value  judgment. 

Furthermore,  the  mention  of  the  "book"  directs  the 
reader's  attention  seamlessly  to  the  act  of  writing  as  well  as 
reading.  Instead  of  descriptive  detail  about  her  father's  chamber, 
the  reader  finds  himself  privy  to  Emma's  jumbled  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Significantly,  Austen  chose  not  to  include  the  physical 
layout  of  Mr.  Watson's  chamber,  rather  her  focus  centers  intently 
on  Emma's  mind.  The  interior  of  Emma's  mind  is  her  father's 
chamber,  implying  a  connection  deeper  than  the  text  attempts  to 
explore.  Extrapolating  from  this  interplay,  Austen's  connection  to 
her  subject  matter  runs  deeper  than  perhaps  she  had  imagined.  The 
last  page  and  a  half  of  the  fragment  contains,  arguably,  some  of 
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the  most  self-reflective  and  overtly  contemplative  and  hopeless 
words  Jane  Austen  ever  wrote.  Emma's  release  of  emotions 
exemplifies  how  writing  provides  this  same  therapeutic  service  for 
Austen.  Unfortunately,  the  intensely  personal  nature  of  Emma's 
feelings  tends  in  a  direction  Austen  refused  to  continue. 

Many  critics  propose  various  reasons  why  Austen 
terminated  TJie  Watsons  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  many  more 
speculations  as  to  what  happened  to  this  fragment,  if  anything. 
First  of  all,  the  unfinished  nature  of  The  Watsons  appears  to  be,  if 
not  the  only,  surely  the  most  debated  aspect  of  the  fragment.  Some 
of  the  few  who  do  so,  Juliet  McMaster  and  Kathleen  James-Cavan 
avow  that  The  Watsons  held  future  promise  in  and  of  itself,  just 
as  it  was.  In  truth,  direct  textual  evidence,  or  lack  thereof,  would 
seem  to  contradict  this  viewpoint.  James  Heldman,  in  "Where  is 
Jane  Austen  in  The  Watsons'"  implies  by  comparison  to  her 
completed  novels  that  The  Watsons  fails  to  be  complete  in  the 
sense  that  questions  raised  are  not  answered  at  all  or  not  until 
much  later  in  the  narrative.  Heldman's  numerous  questions  center 
on  the  reasons  for  Emma's  long  absence  from  her  family  and  who 
the  other  characters,  namely  her  sisters,  really  are  (88).  Thus,  on  a 
structural  level  and  regardless  of  the  truncated  ending,  The  Watsons 
falls  short  of  the  published  examples  of  Austen's  work.  In  addition, 
the  characterizations  in  the  story  lack  the  depth  and  attention 
to  nuance  that  one  finds  in  her  novels.  Though  Emma  and  her 
father  enjoy  a  brief  connection,  surely  their  relationship  deserves 
more  attention  and  development  that  it  would  have  received  had 
Austen  continued.  And  while  it  proves  illuminating  in  defining 
Emma's  movement  in  the  text,  the  abrupt  shift  in  tone  when  Emma 
retreats  to  her  father's  chamber  disorients  the  reader  too  greatly. 
Similarly  to  McMaster,  Kathleen  James-Cavan  argues  that  too 
much  attention  is  given  to  biographical  information  to  explain 
away  the  uncomfortable  feeling  a  fragment  gives  to  readers.  As  she 
vehemently  avows,  "only  twenty-two  pages  shorter  than  Lady 
Susan  in  the  Chapman  edition.  The  Watsons  comprises  the 
complete  history  of  the  heroine's  movement  from  a  position  of 
social  exclusion  to  one  of  inclusion"  (47).  James-Cavan  believes 
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the  development  of  conversation  in  the  novel  to  substitute  for 
whatever  might  be  lacking  in  actual  thematic  development. 

Overall,  the  reasons  for  this  stoiy's  "incompleteness"  repeat 
themselves  in  criticism,  with  few  notable  exceptions.  According 
to  James  Heldman  and  others,  Austen's  personal  life  was  full  of 
upheaval  due  to  geographic  moves  as  well,  another  connection  in 
the  text  with  Emma's  move  back  to  her  unfamiliar  family  home 
(90).  The  biographical  tack  assumed  by  most  purports  that  the 
death  of  her  close  friend  Anna  Lefroy  and  her  own  father  around 
the  same  time  thrust  her  into  such  a  emotional  state  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  finish  a  story  with  parallels  to  her  real  life  (McMaster, 
Emma  Watson  212).  In  contrast  to  the  majority  of  critics,  Joseph 
Wiesenfarth  boasts  that  Austen's  father's  death  fails  to  provide 
a  plausible  reason  for  her  to  put  aside  a  novel  in  progress  (109). 
Unfortunately,  Wiesenfarth  reveals  his  failure  at  a  close  reading 
when  he  debunks  the  idea  that  the  emotional  conflict  in  Austen's 
personal  life  could  be  legitimately  what  prevented  her  from 
finishing  the  novel. 

In  the  most  literal  sense,  this  fragment  is  considered 
unfinished  because  Austen  intended  to  write  more.  Few  critics 
point  to  an  outline  or  sketch  for  the  completion  of  the  novel  that 
Austen  supposedly  left  behind.  In  her  article  "Emma  Watson:  Jane 
Austen's  Uncompleted  Heroine,"  McMaster  cites  the  oft-quoted 
line  from  Austen's  nephew's  memoir  about  what  was  to  happen 
in  the  text  if  finished.  "Mr.  Watson  was  soon  to  die;  and  Emma  to 
become  dependent  for  a  time  on  her  narrow-minded  sister-in-law 
and  brother.  She  was  to  decline  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Lord 
Osborne,  and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  tale  was  to  arise  from 
Lady  Osborne's  love  for  Mr.  Howard,  and  his  counter  affection 
for  Emma,  whom  he  was  finally  to  marry"  (226). 

In  truth,  the  trajectory  of  the  fragment  itself,  no  matter 
how  closely  autobiographical  it  had  become,  prevents  it  from  being 
finished  at  all.  Just  as  Emma  had  to  push  away  from  the  table  and 
its  superficiality  before  she  suffocated,  Austen  had  to  push  away 
from  this  text  to  avoid  falling  into  utter  despondency  herself. 
Austen  stopped  working  on  this  piece  of  fiction  because  it  hinges 
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on  death.  Not  just  Mr.  Watson's  death,  but  also  the  possibihty  of 
Emma's  death  as  well.  That  is  the  death  of  Emma's  mind,  intellect, 
and  enjoyment  of  life  appears  imminent  judging  from  her  thoughts 
in  these  pages.  The  overwhelming  emotion  in  the  conclusion 
borders  on  the  morose.  In  refusing  to  finish  The  Watsons,  Austen 
stands  against  killing  off  two  of  her  main  characters.  Clearly, 
Austen  eschews  this  dynamic  in  her  fiction.  Certainly,  death 
appears  in  her  novels,  but  it  happens  before  the  plot  begins  (i.e. 
Sense  and  Sensibility)  or  crops  up  in  the  melodramatic  ramblings 
of  a  woman  whose  husband's  estate  is  entailed  away  from  her 
four  daughters  upon  his  death  (i.e.  Pride  and  Prejudice).  In 
The  Watsons,  a  discernible  shift  in  tone  and  narration  signals  a 
change  in  the  author  creating  the  text,  a  change  that  she  transfers 
to  her  creation.  The  biographical  facts  are  tempting  and  certainly 
applicable;  Austen's  father  did  pass  away  in  January  of  1805, 
within  the  projected  creation  dates  for  this  manuscript. 

In  his  article  ''The  Watsons  and  the  Other  Jane  Austen," 
Paul  Pickrel  addresses  the  biographical  and  other  recurrent 
explanations,  one  of  which  supposes  that  Austen  simply  got 
bored  with  her  material  (449).  Marvin  Mudrick  proves  to  be 
the  proponent  behind  this  idea  and  clarifies,  "in  the  material, 
however,  there  is  something  she  treats  with  a  thoroughness  so 
detailed,  so  nearly  obsessive,  as  to  compel  an  altogether  different 
set  of  conclusions:  that  the  irony  is  perfunctoiy  because  it  has 
been  allowed  to  decline  almost  to  the  status  of  a  reflex,  that  her 
attention  is  turned  with  an  unanalytic  gravity  upon  a  subject  she 
has  till  now  compressed  and  shaped  with  irony:  that  finally,  the 
book  fails  to  move,  not  because  she  puts  no  interest  or  impulse 
into  it,  but  because  her  interest  and  impulse  are  moral  rather  than 
artistic"  (145).  Mudrick's  analysis  here  refers  to  a  scene  where 
Margaret  exposes  her  dual  nature  in  trying  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
her  sister-in-law  Jane  by  feigning  excessive  fondness  for  Jane's 
daughter  (Austen  307).  Thus  for  Mudrick,  Austen's  capability  for 
her  trademark  irony  experiences  a  powerlessness  in  The  Watsons 
not  evident  in  her  later  novels.  In  contrast  to  Mudrick's  moral 
emphasis,  Heldman  supposes  that  Austen  was  truly  frustrated  in 
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her  writing  artistically  since  the  publication  oi  N onhanger  Abbey 
never  materialized  in  her  lifetime,  potentially  adding  to  her 
consternation  as  a  writer  (90).  However,  writer's  block  apparently 
loosened  its  grip  on  Austen  after  this  time,  as  she  went  on  to 
produce  the  bulk  of  her  work. 

While  the  real  reason  may  elude  critics  forever,  obviously, 
Austen  stopped  writing  this  story  because  she  found  no  purpose 
in  continuing.  With  the  trajectory  of  her  story  heading  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Watson's  death,  Austen  declined  to  finish  it  in 
such  a  way  that  closely  mirrored  her  own  life.  Emma's  pulling 
away  from  community  and  interaction  with  the  rest  of  her  family 
sets  up  an  irreversible  shift  in  the  story  line  that  ultimately 
terminates  it  from  within  because  of  its  somber  focus  on  death. 
Furthermore,  Austen  feared  the  despondency  gripping  her  heroine 
might  control  them  both.  The  shift  in  tone  of  the  last  section  shows 
Austen  as  a  writer  growing  tired  with  her  creation,  as  her  own 
father's  health  deteriorates.  Her  own  personal  letters  conveying 
her  father's  death  to  her  brother  show  her  gripped  by  powerful 
emotion  at  this  time.  She  writes,  "heavy  as  is  the  blow,  we  can 
already  feel  that  a  thousand  comforts  remain  to  us  to  soften 
it.  Next  to  that  of  the  consciousness  of  his  worth  and  constant 
preparation  for  another  World,  is  the  remembrance  of  his  having 
suffered,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing"  (LeFaye  96).  Through 
Austen's  evident  turmoil,  there  is  a  steadfast  hope  and  an  optimistic 
outlook  that  Emma  too  tries  to  incorporate  into  her  musings,  when 
she  recognizes  that  "it  was  well  for  her  that  she  was  naturally 
chearful;  for  the  Change  had  been  such  as  might  have  plunged 
weak  spirits  in  Despondence"  (Austen  3 1 8).  At  the  end,  even  given 
the  chance  to  leave  her  father's  home  behind,  Emma  chooses  to 
stay  where  she  has  found  solace,  in  part.  Given  the  choice  to  stop 
writing,  Austen  simply  decides  to  continue  with  a  new  story,  but 
she  keeps  on  writing.  Just  as  Emma  desires  more  than  what  the 
table  embodies  and  finds  it  in  literature,  Austen  needs  to  replace 
this  story  with  another,  because  it  too  closely  parallels  her  own 
life. 
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Thus,  to  avoid  the  looming  depression,  Austen  exercises 
her  authority  as  a  writer  and  puts  an  end  to  it.  Emma's  choice  of  a 
book  over  society  equates  itself  with  Austen's  choice  to  embrace 
the  writer's  hfe  of  solitude  and  reflection.  By  not  finishing  this 
story,  Austen  allowed  herself  the  freedom  to  move  on  to  other  texts. 
Publication  of  her  books  occurred  regularly  only  half  a  decade 
or  more  after  The  Watsons  was  abandoned.  Thus,  some  of  the 
explanations  for  why  she  laid  down  her  pen  illuminate  why  she 
picked  it  up  again.  In  order  to  produce  anything  after  The  Watsons, 
Austen  had  to  put  it  away.  After  laying  aside  The  Watsons,  Austen 
does  not  create  a  fresh  text  for  many  years.  Both  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Sense  and  Sensibility,  her  next  two  novels  published, 
existed  in  previous  incarnations.  Coming  off  the  death  of  her  father, 
Austen  returns  to  the  familiar,  older  texts  she  had  begun  instead 
of  finishing  up  this  fragment.  However,  The  Watsons  provides 
fodder  in  some  ways  for  the  texts  after  it.  This  story,  or  aspects  of 
it,  return.  Many  critics  insist  that  she  simply  recycled  from  this 
story  what  she  could  for  other  works,  namely  Emma.  True,  the 
heroines  of  both  share  the  same  first  name  and  they  live  with  an 
ailing  father  in  a  close,  tight-knit  society.  However  one  fails  to 
exactly  mirror  the  other.  Emma  Woodhouse  enjoys  significantly 
more  wealth  and  advantages  than  Emma  Watson.  Joseph 
Wiesenfarth  in  his  article  ''The  Watsons  as  Pretext"  proposes  "the 
alternative  to  this  view  is  that  Jane  Austen  never  finished  The 
Watsons  because  after  writing  the  final  drafts  of  Sense  and 
Sensibility  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  she  did  not  have  to"  (105). 
Pickrel  too  denies  that  The  Watsons  became  Emma  (450).  In  his 
own  way,  Wiesenfarth  supports  the  idea  that  the  material  in  The 
Watsons  reappears  in  later  works,  just  not  Emma.  Though  not 
entirely  foolproof,  the  argument  that  Austen  recycled  some,  but 
obviously  not  all,  of  The  Watsons  proves  a  valid  one.  As  Pickrel 
purports,  Emma  Watson  shares  a  similarity  with  Austen's  later 
female  characters  in  that  "they  seem  oppressed  by  company  and 
seek  privacy  at  any  opportunity;  they  have  no  confidantes"  (45 1 ). 
Alternatively,  the  women  in  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  her  earlier-constructed  works,  enjoy  a  close 
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companionship  with  either  a  sister  or  a  friend.  Thompson,  as  well, 
attests  that  Austen  creates  her  later  heroines  to  be  more 
introspective,  concerned  with  interiority  rather  than  exteriority, 
that  relates  to  directly  to  the  presentation  of  Emma.  Similarities 
and  differences  between  this  text  and  Austen's  other  works  makes 
themselves  apparent  by  virtue  of  sharing  the  same  authorship. 

Chronologically,  a  more  poignant  comparison  should  be 
made  between  The  Watsons  and  Mansfield  Park,  as  the  latter  is 
her  next  new  work,  begun  in  1811.  The  similarities  I  and  other 
critics  notice  differ  due  to  focus.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  first  few 
chapters  reveals  a  similar  plot:  Fanny  Price  is  one  of  many  children 
of  parents  of  meager  means,  but  she  has  a  wealthy  uncle  and  aunt 
who  agree  to  have  her  live  with  them.  In  contrast  to  The  Watsons 
then,  the  bulk  of  the  story's  focus  here  is  on  Fanny's  life  with  her 
relatives  and  not  her  immediate  family.  However,  Fanny  is  still  a 
stranger  to  them  and  deals  with  the  same  struggles  Emma  Watson 
faced  as  such.  James  Thompson,  in  his  article  included  in  the  tome 
The  Coliinihia  History  of  the  British  Novel,  says  "such  a  plot 
[Mansfield  Park's]  produces  a  solitary  and  unusually  silent 
protagonist  with  no  confidants — only  the  narrator  and  the  reader 
are  privy  to  her  interior  struggles  and  resentments"  (291).  The 
echoing  of  Emma  Watson's  behavior  in  this  interpretation  of  Fanny 
Price  begs  attention.  Paul  Pickrel  terms  Emma  Watson  the  first  of 
the  "exiles,"  a  group  of  Austen  heroines  which  includes  Fanny 
Price.  However,  throughout  The  Watsons,  Emma's  day-to-day 
activities  are  confined  to  the  aforementioned  tables  and  games.  In 
direct  contrast  to  Emma's  confinement,  Fanny  Price,  the  heroine 
of  Mansfield  Park,  enjoys  the  outdoors  more.  Within  the  first  100 
pages,  she  goes  horseback  riding  on  more  than  one  occasion  and 
embarks  on  a  family  outing  to  a  nearby  estate.  Fanny's  ability  to 
move  freely  elsewhere  in  the  text  sets  her  apart  from  Emma  Watson 
and  secures  her  from  the  same  kind  of  despondency  to  which  Emma 
nearly  succumbs.  Fanny's  choice  to  push  away  from  the  table  in 
her  particular  setting  and  thus  avoid  interaction  with  her  trying 
relatives  when  she  needs  to  occurs  often  in  the  text.  Incidentally, 
Fanny  Price  resides  upstairs  in  her  uncle's  house  and  regularly 
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takes  advantage  of  the  escape  her  room  provides  from  the 
exhausting  concerns  of  her  aunt  and  cousins  (Austen  153).  Here 
again,  Austen  equates  the  combination  of  the  upstairs  and  reading 
with  soHtude  and  reflection  and  true  self-acceptance.  Fanny  often 
uses  her  time  spent  in  soHtude  to  read  (140).  Mudrick  believes 
what  Austen  was  attempting  to  work  out  with  The  Watsons,  a  sort 
of  treatise  on  morality  and  virtue,  occurs  brilliantly  in  Mansfield 
Park  (154).  Relatedly,  much  of  Wiesenfarth's  argument  suggests 
that  her  later  works  achieved  heights  and  depths  that  The  Watsons 
only  attempted.  With  this  praise  in  mind,  perhaps  Austen's  abilities 
as  a  writer  were  only  enhanced  by  this  detour  with  The  Watsons. 

Ultimately,  The  Watsons  highlights  a  dramatic  struggle  on 
the  part  of  its  heroine  and  its  author  to  find  meaning  in  their  lives. 
As  one  would  expect  from  Austen,  she  grounds  this  trajectory  in 
the  physical,  cultural  material  available  to  her.  Thematically,  the 
table  and  the  book  act  as  structural  bookends  to  expose  the  choice 
Emma  must  make  between  a  forced  intimacy  with  a  superficial 
society  and  a  deeper  relationship  with  her  father  and  eventually 
herself.  Within  this  brief  story,  Austen  reveals  herself  to  be 
grappling  with  the  affirming  life  choice  to  keep  writing.  As  such 
a  significant  part  of  Austen's  body  of  work,  then,  The  Watsons 
maintains  a  certain  status.  This  work  cannot  be  tossed  aside 
since  critics  continue  to  concern  themselves  with  it  and  discover 
new  angles  for  interpretation.  Images  deserving  of  exploration 
problematize  a  clear-cut  reading  of  this  text  just  like  any  other. 
Something  about  this  little  fragment  attracts  critical  attention.  Its 
inherent  vulnerability  as  a  fragment  fascinates,  initially,  as  critics 
and  readers  try  to  formulate  reasons  for  its  termination. 

In  closing.  The  Watsons  deserves  attention  as  it  postulates 
many  interesting  questions  for  further  discussion,  beyond  what  I 
have  discussed  here.  Specifically,  some  critics  highlight  the  fact 
that  this  work  does  not  end  in  the  stereotypical  Austen  arrangement 
of  a  marriage  proposal  followed  swiftly  by  a  wedding.  Though 
Cavan  and  Pickrel  do  not  view  it  as  essential,  their  mere  mentioning 
of  its  absence  is  telling  as  to  the  prevailing  attitudes  towards  Jane 
Austen's  work.  Cavan  sees  this  as  the  text's  strong  point,  it  not 
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ending  in  marriage,  and  credits  Austen  with  exposing  the  foibles 
of  a  society  that  thinks  marriage  is  the  only  answer  for  women 
(52).  By  not  including  marriage,  Austen  critiques  it  just  as  much 
as  in  the  novels  where  she  does  include  it  to  exploit  it,  for  Cavan 
at  least.  However,  without  a  marriage  to  tie  up  loose  ends,  in 
most  people's  eyes,  The  Watsons  would  remain  unequivocally 
unfinished.  These  textual  facts  are  indisputable:  neither  Emma 
nor  any  of  her  sisters  marries  anyone.  In  truth,  ending  the  story 
this  way  would  falsify  its  contents  as  Emma  made  it  clear  she  was 
not  interested  in  marriage,  especially  if  that  marriage  were  based 
on  monetary  needs  alone.  Nonetheless,  in  a  radical  sense,  a  man 
and  a  woman  are  united  at  the  close  of  the  fragment  as  it  stands. 
Emma  and  Mr.  Watson  are  wedded  together  as  kindred  spirits,  two 
minds  agreeing  on  the  same  thing.  This  interpretation  proposes 
an  entirely  unique  approach  to  The  Watsons.  The  psychological 
ramifications  of  such  an  approach  require  focused  research  and 
are  much  too  broad  to  be  fully  treated  here.  Ending  her  story  with 
the  restoration  of  a  familial  relationship  further  explores  how 
important  family  was  to  Jane  Austen  at  the  time  The  Watsons  was 
constructed.  Throughout  her  works  as  a  whole,  family  interaction, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  presents  itself  as  the  most  prevalent,  unifying 
facet.  Thus  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  dynamics  involved  in  the 
father/daughter  relationship  from  this  work  and  on  to  her  others, 
rather  than  a  focus  on  romantic  intrigues,  would  provide  further 
insight  into  Austen  and  her  society.  In  The  Watsons,  the  brief  but 
rich  connection  made  between  Emma  and  her  father  reveals  more 
poignantly  than  anywhere  else  in  Austen's  works  how  much  a 
genuine  familial  relationship,  alone,  can  satisfy. 
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Reflected  Paralysis  in  the  Looking  Glass:  Dubliners ' 

Children 

S.K.Williams 

James  Joyce  wrote  Dubliners  with  the  intent  of  it  being  a 
moral  history  for  Ireland,  who,  for  nearly  one  hundred,  had  been 
with  out  sovereignty  over  her  own  shores.  His  predecessors 
William  Butler  Yeats  and  John  Synge  wrote  to  revive  Irish 
nationalism  through  romantic  poems  and  legends  from  the  "Celtic 
Twilight"  and  through  recording  the  simple  life  of  the  Aran  Islands, 
respectively.  Joyce  wrote  not  to  revive  Ireland  though  "easy  literary 
success,  especially  through  England,"'  but  rather  with  the  intent 
to  educate  Ireland  by  providing  a  "nicely  polished  looking-glass" 
{Selected  Letters  of  James  Joyce  90).  Joyce  constructed  his  looking 
glass  with  remarkable  clarity  for  a  man  who  only  lived  in  Ireland 
for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  leaving  in  1902  for  Paris 
(Harmon  92).  Perhaps  his  intimacy  with  his  native  country  during 
the  years  when  children's  "minds  are  so  impressionable"  and  his 
self-chosen  exile  best  prepared  Joyce  to  provide  an  objective 
reflection  of  Ireland  {Dubliners  3)-.  Critics  often  remark  about 
Joyce's  objectivity  distancing  him  too  far  from  the  narrative  and 
the  reader\  However,  this  distance  allows  his  looking  glass  to 
reflect  most  clearly  in  an  objective  light.  Joyce's  stories  also  contain 
intimate  details  that  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  who 
loved  his  country  dearly  despite  his  knowledge  of  its  filth, 
corruption,  and  death.  When  asked  if  he  would  ever  go  back  to 
Dublin,  Joyce  replied,  "Have  I  ever  left  it?  Every  day  I  am  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Dublin"  (Harmon  97).  Joyce's  physical  distance 
and  remembered  detail  function  in  the  text  as  props  .upon  which 
his  looking  glass  rests. 


'  Terrence  Brown  in  his  introduction  to  Dubliners  proposes  that  Little 
Chandler  in  "A  Little  Cloud"  and  his  dreams  of  material  success  in  the 
Celtic  Twilight  school  suggest  Joyce's  views  of  the  school's  lack  of 
integrity,  page  xxviii. 

-  All  quotes  taken  from  Dubliners  (New  York,  1993)  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Brown. 

^  See  Brown,  Beck,  Duffy,  and  Robinson. 
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Dubliners '  purpose  lies  in  its  drive  to  reflect  an  image  to 
the  Irish  people  and  their  paralysis,  and  its  development  similarly 
follows  that  of  those  it  reflects  {Letters  83).  Beginning  with 
childhood,  moving  through  adolescence,  and  ending  in  adult 
maturity  Joyce  adds  another  component,  public  life,  to  incoiporate 
more  of  the  nation's  life  experience"^.  The  first  three  stories  entitled 
"The  Sisters,"  "An  Encounter,"  and  "Araby"  encompass  childhood, 
with  much  of  it  autobiographical  for  Joyce  (Beck  12).  In  these 
childhood  stories,  Joyce  begins  his  moral  history.  Children  do  not 
tell  these  stories;  instead  adults  looking  back  on  their  childhood 
tell  them  (Garrison  416).  The  narrator  looks  back  through  his 
childhood  to  inteipret  his  boyish  mentality  "from  a  superior  stance 
and  also  [to]  explain  the  boy's  behavior  [while]  the  reader  evaluates 
the  interpreters  and  the  things  they  tiy  to  interpret"  (Robinson  378). 
Though  the  stories  sound  nothing  like  a  child's  language,  they  do 
have  a  child's  limited  understanding  of  the  world  around  him  and 
the  child-like  desire  for  play  and  knowledge.  However,  Joyce 
gives  his  children  little  hope  of  destroying  the  mold  carved  by 
generations  before.  Events  leading  to  paralysis  touch  all  three 
of  boys  who  narrate  the  childhood  stories:  thwarted  escape, 
frustration,  religion,  rebellion,  confinement,  closed  circles, 
and  adult  restraints.  Each  boy,  denied  what  he  seeks,  begins  to 
understand  the  boundaries  of  his  life  and  the  fetters  of  his 
environment.  Therefore,  the  reader  with  the  child  comes  to 
recognize,  at  least  partially,  the  same  understandings.  When 
discussing  the  book  with  his  publisher,  Joyce  said  he  could  help 
it  if  the  stench  of  ash  pits,  old  weeds,  and  refuse  hang  round  his 
book  for  these  smells  hang  in  the  air  of  the  lives  about  which  he 
writes  (Brown  xv).  This  setting  of  smelly  existence  and  oppressing 
reality  should  exist  for  the  reader  as  well.  With  odors  of  garbage 
and  ash  pits  clinging  to  the  text,  Joyce's  portrayal  of  Dublin 
childhood  centers  around  threatening  truths  dimly  realized, 


"*  See  Selected  Letters  of  James  Joyce  (New  York.  1957)  for  Joyce's  letter  to 
his  publisher,  Grant  Richards,  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  book's 
order  and  the  inconceivable  notion  of  editing  it,  page  83. 
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ineffectual  escape,  and  disillusionment,  which  focuses  the  looking 
glass  more  acutely  upon  Ireland's  paralysis. 

Striving  to  revive  nationalism  and  Irish  culture  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success,  the  Gaelic  League  developed  in  1893 
and  the  Confederation  of  Gaels  developed  seven  years  later. 
Despite  these  nationalist  groups,  Joyce  still  believed  Ireland  to 
be  in  a  state  of  paralysis  with  Dublin  seemingly  as  "the  centre  of 
paralysis"  {Letters  83).  Yet  it  was  not  simply  England's  insatiable 
consumption  of  the  green  isle  that  triggered  the  paraplegia,  as  other 
nationalists  believed.  Joyce  named  the  other  great  crippling  power 
in  Irish  life  beside  Britain  as  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
whose  "tyranny  occupies  the  palace  of  the  soul"  (Brown  xxx).  If 
England  controlled  Irish  economy  and  government,  Rome 
controlled  Irish  souls  and  social  identity.  The  Church's  power 
dictated  and  tyrannized  without  opposition,  which  to  Joyce  was 
even  more  disabling  than  the  English  draining  Ireland  of  her  wealth 
and  independence  (Brown  xxix).  Reflecting  the  Church's  influence 
and  ineffectual  leadership  Joyce  believes  it  exhibits,  "The  Sisters" 
concerns  a  young  boy  who  tries  to  understand  the  death  of  an  old 
priest  stricken  with  paralysis.  The  priest  paralyzed  from  strokes 
dies  after  suffering  his  third  attack.  To  the  boy  the  word  "paralysis" 
sounds  like  some  "maleficent  and  sinful  being"  that  inspires  fear, 
though  he  wants  "to  be  nearer  to  it  and  to  look  upon  its  deadly 
work"  (Diihliners  1 ).  The  boy  fears  the  old  priest  and  his  disability; 
his  abnormality  and  implied  impotence  frighten  and  repulse  the 
boy  just  as  the  priest  and  his  descriptions  repulse  the  reader.  The 
old  man's  clothing,  stained  with  snuff  and  drool,  "nearly  smother" 
him  {Diihliners  4).  His  "big  discolored  teeth"  and  tongue-laden 
lip  even  made  the  boy  feel  uneasy  {Diihliners  5).  Though  frightened 
of  the  priest  and  his  diseased  body,  the  boy  still  cannot  help  but  to 
look  upon  the  priest's  affliction  with  some  morbid  curiosity. 
Similarly,  Joyce  cannot  help  but  look  at  the  Church's  afflicting 
influence  without  that  same  feeling.  The  priest  is  a  microcosm  of 
the  Church,  and  his  paralysis  is  like  the  Church's  impairment. 
Unable  to  care  for  itself,  the  Church  relies  on  the  young  to  do 
legwork,  like  the  boy  helping  the  priest  with  his  snuff.  This  legwork 
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becomes  a  burden  on  the  Irish  people,  whom  the  priest's  two  sisters 
represent  and  whom  are  "respectful  ot  the  Church,  ready  to  serve" 
(Corrington  22).  The  priest's  "idle"  chalice  lying  on  his  dead 
breast  and  the  chalice  the  priest  broke  "containing  nothing"  seem 
as  though  the  Church's  instruments  are  idle  and  contain  nothing 
{Dubliners  10).  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  The  Canterbury  Tales  speaks 
of  the  dangers  of  idleness,  to  which  to  the  Church  was  particularly 
susceptible,  by  the  Second  Nun  who  warns  that  one  must  avoid 
idleness  "lest  that  the  feend  thurgh  ydelness  us  hente."'' 

How  is  the  boy  to  understand  these  subtler  meanings?  His 
adult  voice  narrating  might  understand  them  and  include  enough 
information  for  the  reader  to  understand  them  as  well.  However, 
the  grown-up  speaker  as  a  boy  does  not  understand.  What  he 
does  understand  are  his  defensive  feelings  for  the  priest  when  old 
Cotter  criticizes  him.  He  notices  his  feelings  of  freedom  when  the 
priest  dies,  but  he  wonders  at  it  and  find  it  strange  {Dubliners  4). 
This  freedom  he  feels  can  be  construed  as  his  freedom  from  the 
priest's  (Church's)  grip.  The  boy  also  notices  the  gaps  in  adult 
conversations  surrounding  him,  which  Joyce  represents  as  trailing 
ellipses,  and  he  doesn't  understand  them.  The  boy,  treating  the 
sentence  like  a  riddle,  tries  to  "penetrate  the  world  of  authority, 
of  adult  knowledge"  (Chuadhry-Fryer  319).  Filling  in  the  blanks 
("...")  evolves  into  something  much  like  a  "child's  game  wherein 
a  picture  is  gradually  formed  from  the  joining  up  o  a  series  of 
dots  "(Duffy  419).  The  ellipses  function  as  repression  of  the 
speaker's  true  meaning.  The  aunt  asks  Eliza  "Did  he. .  .peacefully?" 
{Dubliners  7).  Here  the  ellipses  take  the  place  of  "die,"  which  is 
easy  enough  for  the  boy  and  reader  to  recognize.  However,  old 
Cotter's  gaps  are  harder  for  the  boy  to  read,  but  he  knows  they 
hide  some  sinister  meaning  that  triggers  the  boy's  anger  and 
defensiveness.  Critics  have  read  Cotter's  ellipses  to  mean  the 
priest  had  some  hidden  sodomy  attached  to  him,^'  to  which  Cotter 
references  when  he  says  it  is  bad  for  a  child  to  be  talking  to  a  man 

^  Or  keep  hands  busy  ""unless  the  Devil  posses  one  through  idleness."  calling 
on  an  old  adage  where  the  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands.  Line  7  taken 
from  Complete  Poetry  and  Works  of  Geoffrey  CZ/^/Htr/-  (Boston.  1989). 

'■'  See  Robinson  for  the  great  danger  of  reading  the  text  for  sodomy,  as 
inferred  by  Joyce  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  page  396. 
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like  the  priest  "because  their  minds  are  so  impressionable. 
When  children  see  things  like  that,  you  know,  it  has  an  effect..." 
{Duhliners  2).  No  matter  what  thing  Joyce  intended  the  old  man 
to  reference.  Cotter's  statements  make  the  reader  uneasy  about 
the  priest  and  wary  of  a  bad  influence,  though  the  boy  refutes  any 
suggestion  that  this  is  true. 

Eliza's  gap  in  speech,  especially  the  last  one  that  ends  the 
story,  creates  more  problems  for  the  boy  and  for  the  reader.  She 
says  that  when  they  found  "poor  James"  after  breaking  the  chalice, 
he  was  sitting  in  the  confessional  "wide-awake  and  laughing-like 
to  himself. ..So  then,  of  course,  when  they  saw  that,  that  make 
them  think  there  was  something  gone  wrong  with  him..." 
(Duhliners  10).  Thinking  that  "there  was  something  gone  wrong 
with"  the  priest  can  signify  not  only  something  gone  wrong  with 
the  Church  but  also  something  gone  wrong  in  "general  all  over 
Ireland"  (Duffy  423).  The  problem  with  ending  the  story  in  a 
trailing  silence  culminates  in  the  fact  that  a  reader  cannot  easily 
find  "pre-existing  meanings"  in  a  text  but  instead  has  to  "actively 
construct  meanings  out  of  the  pliable  raw  material"''.  The  boy  must 
do  this,  too,  but  Joyce  does  not  allow  him  to  voice  any  revelations. 
The  reader  is  left  not  only  with  Eliza's  silence  but  the  boy's  as 
well,  leaving  any  number  of  interpretations  for  the  reader  to  deduce. 
David  Robinson  notes  that  the  story's  ending  "has  so  resisted 
definitive  interpretation  that  it  can  only  be  deliberately  obscure" 
(380).  There  is  the  physical  absence  of  speech  in  the  end 
accompanied  by  the  absence  of  noise  in  the  house  and  the  absence 
of  father  Flynn  from  his  body.  These  absences  leave  readers  with 
an  undefined  and  unsettling  taste  in  their  mouths. 

If  the  sisters  represent  the  Irish  people,  the  priest  represents 
the  Church,  and  what  is  not  said  reflects  the  speaker's  true  meaning, 
then  what  is  unsaid  about  Father  Flynn,  whether  it  is  sodomy  or 
some  other  ominous  meaning,  creates  a  disquieting  presence  of 


^  Though  this  quote  is  in  reference  to  interpreting  the  marriage  ideal  in 
Geoffrey  Chaucer's  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Rigby  notes  that  often  readers 
cannot  ever  know  an  author's  true  intent  behind  a  work:  the  best  one  can 
do  is  construct  meaning  out  of  the  material  with  which  the  author 
provides,  page  135. 
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"something  gone  wrong"  in  Ireland.  The  reader  alone  with  an 
ending  allowed  "to  trial  off  as  inconclusively  as  possible  to  fit  in 
with  the  ambiguous  position  of  the  boy  and  the  Priest,"  can  surmise 
only  that  there  is  a  hazy  malevolence  surrounding  the  story  (Beck 
42).  There  are  few  definites  within  the  text.  The  boy  discovers 
neither  absolute  truths  nor  any  philosophical  cognition.  He  is 
a  boy  after  all.  Instead,  what  this  first  story  seems  to  reveal  is  a 
genesis  of  self-discovery,  "a  dawning  awareness,"  and  a  beginning 
to  seeing  oneself  in  relation  to  one's  life  (Beck  43-44).  What  Joyce 
creates  is  a  life  for  this  boy  that  contains  an  "idle"  religion,  adult 
speculations  that  lead  nowhere,  and  general  uncertainty  of  language 
and  its  meanings. 

Like  "The  Sisters,"  the  issue  of  the  Church's  influence  on 
Irish  society  plays  role,  albeit  a  smaller  but  powerful  one,  in  the 
second  childhood  story  called  "An  Encounter."  The  Church's  long 
arm  of  influence  captures  and  tames  (or  breaks)  the  two  wildest, 
unruliest,  and  best  "Indians"  in  the  boy's  play  group.  The  first 
silenced  Indian  is  the  eldest  boy  whose  vocation  includes  the 
priesthood,  to  which  "everyone  was  incredulous... nevertheless  it 
was  true"  {Diihliners  11).  This  wild  Indian  disappears  from  the 
story  with  one  mention  of  the  Church's  claim  on  him,  and  the 
fierce  boy  who  danced  for  victory  in  backyard  games  gets  gobbled 
up  by  a  priestly  vocation.  The  second  Indian  and  younger  brother 
Leo,  who  daringly  reads  The  Halfpenny  Marvels  during  Roman 
history  class,  gets  caught  by  Father  Butler  and  openly  rebuked 
for  reading  rubbish  instead  of  worthy  Roman  history.  Though  the 
reader  never  hears  about  Leo's  response  to  Father  Butler's  rebuke, 
one  assumes  he  learned  his  lesson  a  little  too  well,  because  later 
he  has  reservations  about  sneaking  off  with  the  narrator  and 
Mahony,  fearing  they  will  meet  Father  Butler  during  their  truancy 
from  class.  In  fact,  since  he  never  shows  up  at  the  bridge,  Leo 
conforms  again  to  the  Church's  repressing  influence  over  exuberant 
life. 

Unlike  "The  Sisters,"  escape  from  day-to-day  monotony 
fills  the  majority  of  the  narrative  rather  than  the  Church's  crippling 
influence  on  it.  Here  the  narrating  boy  wants  adventure.  As  soon 
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as  school  lets  out  he  "hungers  again  for  wild  sensations,  for  the 
escape  which  those  chronicles  of  disorder  alone  seemed  to  offer" 
him  {Dubliners  12).  When  the  play  wars  between  cowboys  and 
Indians  dwindles  in  amusement  value,  he  begins  to  crave  real 
adventures  that  "do  not  happen  to  people  who  remain  at  home: 
they  must  be  sought  abroad"  {DuhJiners  12).  The  boy,  Mahony, 
and  Leo  arrange  excuses  from  school,  plan  a  rendezvous  point, 
and  map  a  day's  adventure  to  the  Pigeon  House.  With  Father  Butler 
ringing  in  his  ears,  Leo  fails  to  show,  and  the  narrator  and  Mahony's 
adventure  beings  with  "a  bob  and  a  tanner"  {Diibliuers  14).  Though 
the  boys  achieve  a  measure  of  success  in  their  adventure,  they  do 
not  reach  the  Pigeon  House,  whose  name  suggests  flight  and, 
therefore,  escape.  Fritz  Senn  notes  that  the  boys'  destination  was 
named  after  John  Pigeon  whose  occupation  of  "civic  order  and 
official  routine  [is  one]  from  which  the  boys  want  to  break  away" 
(33-34).  The  boys'  adventure  fails  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
reach  their  goal.  Had  they  been  successful,  their  goal  would  have 
led  them  back  to  a  place  from  which  they  were  trying  to  escape. 
The  closed  circle  of  their  adventure  appears  to  be  a  microcosm  of 
the  Irish  life  Joyce  is  trying  to  portray.  This  ineffectual  escape 
resurfaces  in  the  river  Dodder  near  where  the  boys  stop  to  play 
and  meet  the  old  man.  Rivers  in  cities  needed  to  be  fettered, 
rerouted,  and  contained  in  order  for  them  to  function  predictably 
in  society,  similar  to  William  Blake's  "London"  from  Songs  of 
Experience  where  the  "chartered  Thames  does  flow"  (line  2)^ 
Dodder's  natural  course  would  have  to  be  rerouted  and  controlled 
for  the  sake  of  social  convention,  similar  to  the  British  suppression 
of  Irish  language  and  nationalism  for  the  sake  of  British  social 
convention  and  nicety.  Senn  notes  other  interesting  ineffectual 
escape  and  closed  circle  references  in  this  story  in  which  Ringsend 
(the  suburb  where  the  adventure  ends)  used  to  be  an  embarkation 
point  to  England — escape — and  a  place  where  Cromwell  landed 
with  his  army  in  1646  to  defeat  Catholic  heathens  with  his  "gospel 
of  love" — repression  (34). 


** Taken  from  English  Romantic  Writers,  Ed.  David  Perkins.  (Boston,  1995) 
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The  boys  run  into  disappointing  setbaclcs  throughout  their 
adventure.  Leo  reneges  on  his  promise  to  participate,  but  this 
matters  Httle  at  the  time  for  the  boys  have  his  sixpence.  Later  Leo's 
absence  is  felt  more  acutely  when  there  is  no  siege  at  the  Smoothing 
Iron  because  "you  must  have  at  least  three"  {Ditbliiiers  14).  When 
crossing  the  ferry,  the  boy  looks  into  the  sailors'  eyes,  searching 
for  green  ones  that  would  signify  an  adventurer  similar  to  Ulysses^, 
but  finds  none.  The  boys'  notion  of  running  out  to  sea  on  one  of 
the  ships  in  the  bay  "is  denied  in  reality's  variations"  that  distracts 
the  boys  from  their  goal  (Beck  84).  The  boys'  adventure  ends  in 
a  field  beside  Dodder,  where  they  decide  it's  too  late  to  get  to  the 
Pigeon  House;  however,  the  real  adventure  begins  here. 

Until  now,  the  boys  have  wandered  on  their  merry  way, 
playing  truant  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  getting  distracted  by  sights 
along  the  road,  and  finally  coming  to  a  field  to  rest.  The  narrator 
gets  an  unexpected  touch  from  reality  with  a  man  whom  critics 
have  deemed  "the  pervert"'"'.  The  man  confuses  the  boy,  speaking 
of  books,  girls  with  "nice  white  hands  and  her  beautiful  soft  hair", 
and  whipping  young  boys  for  looking  at  girls  that  way  {Duhliners 
18).  The  man  describes  whipping  a  boy  "as  if  he  was  unfolding 
some  elaborate  mystery"  {Duhliners  20).  Clearly,  this  harping 
on  whipping  alarms  the  boy  enough  to  quickly  sever  their 
conversation.  The  man  frightens  the  boy,  who  fears  he  will  grab 
his  ankles  as  he  tries  to  return  to  Mahony.  His  fear  stems  not  only 
from  the  man's  neurotic  dialogue  but  from  the  sinister  tone  behind 
that  dialogue.  Whipping  boys  and  enjoying  it  suggest  the  man's 
perversion  towards  sadism,  whether  sexual  or  not.  The  man's  black 
gaps  in  his  yellow  teeth  suggest  decay  not  only  of  his  physical 
mouth  but  also  decay  of  what  comes  out  of  his  mouth.  Perhaps  the 
most  startling  characteristic  of  the  man  becomes  his  "bottle-green 


''  Robinson  connects  the  unreadable  ship's  legend  to  the  sailors'  eyes,  where 
though  exotic  and  escapist  in  theory,  they  provide  only  disappointment  for 
the  narrator,  pa^e  384-85. 

'"Senn  does  not  claim  he  is  a  pedophile,  but  rather  says,  "whatever  the 
clinical  diagnosis  of  the  perversion,  it  certainly  consists  in  the  narrowing 
down  of  a  vital  response  to  life  into  the  confinement  of  a  few  repetitive 
habits  and  preoccupations,"  page  30. 
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eyes  peering... from  under  a  twitching  forehead"  (Duhliners  19). 
Finding  a  pair  of  truly  green  eyes  would  suggest  a  romantic 
adventurer  like  Ulysses.  However,  the  man  resembles  nothing 
of  the  great  adventurer,  possessing  no  romantic  qualities  but 
only  disturbing  beliefs.  The  boy's  disillusionment  of  green  eyes 
shocks  him  so  much  he  cannot  look  the  man  in  the  face.  The  man 
may  frighten  the  boy  so  because  subconsciously  the  boy,  with  his 
growing  self-realization,  realizes  the  man  dimly  resembles  "what 
may  occur  when  escape  from  the  restraining  and  paralyzing 
influences  is  no  longer  possible,  and  he  is  the  specter  of  what  the 
boy  may  become"  (Senn  31).  If  this  is  true,  then  this  boy's 
fascination  with  the  man  and  his  perversion  in  "An  Encounter" 
mirrors  that  of  the  boy's  fascination  with  the  priest's  paralysis  in 
"The  Sisters."  Both  the  pervert  and  the  priest  contain  repulsive 
characteristics.  However,  since  they  are  products  of  a  society  in 
which  the  boys  have  to  live,  they  are  specimens  for  the  boys  to 
examine  to  determine  what  their  future  holds. 

Yet,  the  narrating  boy's  final  remarks  about  feeling  penitent 
for  hating  Mahony  "a  little"  break  away  from  the  disturbing 
perverseness  of  the  man  and  return  to  things  with  which  the  boy  is 
accustomed,  his  faith  and  his  friend.  But  the  return  to  the  familiar 
defeats  the  whole  idea  of  escaping  the  day-to-day  monotony  he 
wishes  to  break  away  from  in  the  beginning.  It  seems  the  boy 
has  returned  to  the  familiar  and  comfortable.  Adventure  means 
uncomfortable  and  often-scary  realizations,  like  the  ones  with 
which  the  boy  struggled  against  in  meeting  the  old  man.  The 
narrator  is  a  boy  after  all,  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  break  out 
of  daily  routine  at  this  point  in  his  life  when  he  needs  a  forged 
note  to  help  him  skip  school.  Yet,  the  habits  he  forms  now  will 
affect  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  he  runs  from  challenging,  scary,  and 
threatening  adventures  as  a  child,  he  will  be  trained  to  do  so  in 
his  adult  life.  Closed  circles  around  the  boy,  whether  in  Dodder's 
fetters,  Ringsend's  history,  or  his  ineffectual  escape  from  daily 
routine,  ripple  through  the  boy's  life,  perhaps  setting  the  stage 
for  his  progression  towards  the  pervert's  existence,  creating  an 
ineffectual  escape  from  the  pervert's  fate  which  the  boy  fears. 
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The  last  childhood  story,  "Araby,"  also  picks  up  the 

ineffectual  escape  motif  with  the  decaying  Church's  presence  and 

"'something  gone  wrong  with"  Ireland  sprinkled  throughout  the 

text  as  well.  The  Church's  influence  affects  Mangan's  sister  who 

cannot  attend  the  bazaar,  as  she  will  be  away  with  her  covenant. 

The  boy,  living  in  a  dead  priest's  house  that  holds  images  of  death, 

decay,  and  blindness,  already  intimately  knows  the  "deadness"  of 

the  Church  in  his  life.  The  Church's  school  down  the  street  "set 

the  boys  free,"  suggesting  freedom's  reverse  of  imprisonment 

{Diihliners  2 1 ).  The  market  crowd,  bawdy  and  "flaring,"  showcases 

Ireland  at  its  ironic  finest  with  drunkards,  lackeys,  "bargaining 

women,"  street  performers  jostling  for  attention,  and  providing 

tumultuous  noise  over  the  strains  of  ballads  condemning  traitors 

and  airing  other  national  grievances  {Diihliners  22-23).  The 

marketplace's  verisimilitude  provides  the  most  literal  reflection 

j  of  Ireland  in  the  three  childhood  stories.  The  "something  gone 

''  wrong"  here  lies  in  the  public's  songs  of  traitorous  individuals. 

I  The  songs  "nasal [y]  chanted"  serve  not  to  inspire  and  change  Irish 

,:  heart.  They  fall  into  the  rhythm  of  the  marketplace,  becoming 

!  only  more  noise  and  ineffectual  in  influence.  The  street  singers 

;;  melt  into  the  marketplace's  general  concern  with  its  own  business, 

i  eyes  cast  down  to  the  wares  by  their  sides,  neglecting  to  look 

upward  and  outward  to  potential  new  life.  The  boy,  still  young 

and  unaffected  by  worldly  cares  that  train  eyes  downward,  looks 

forward  while  bravely  walking  through  the  crowed  streets  full  of 

love.  Walking  through  the  deafening  market,  a  place  "the  most 

hostile  to  romance,"  he  holds  his  "chalice  safely  through  the 

throng  of  foes,"  an  act  reminiscent  of  the  Holy  Grail"  and  courtly 

love,  where  the  knight  strives  to  ennoble  himself  for  his  beloved 

{Dubliners  22-23)'-.  This  added  sense  of  romance  and  chivalry 


See  Margot  Norris  for  more  on  allegory  cloaked  in  chivalric  romance 
principles  in  "Araby,"  page  309. 

iSce  Book  II  of  Andreas  Capellanus's  The  Art  of  Courtly  Love  (between 
1 174-1 186)  for  rules  a  knight  must  follow.  In  order  to  be  truly  chivalrous, 
a  kniiiht  had  to  have  a  lady  with  whom  he  could  exercise  the  rules  of 
courtty  love.  See  the  following  website  for  more  information 
http:/www.fordham.edu/halsa]l/source/capeIlanus.html. 
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brings  a  new  dimension  of  innocent  and  noble  feeling  to  the 
childhood  stories. 

Joyce  developed  "Araby"  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  transition 
marked  from  childhood  to  adolescence  by  way  of  one's  first  love, 
which  the  story  does,  moving  more  pointedly  towards  Eveline's 
decision  whether  or  not  to  marry  for  love  in  "Eveline"  (Atherton 
40).  "Araby,"  among  other  things,  is  a  love  story  where  the  boy 
loves  Mangan's  sister  and  offers  to  bring  her  something  from  the 
bazaar,  and  it  portrays  "every man's  puberty  right,  imperious  desire 
blunting  itself  upon  limitations,  and  fragmenting  in  to  an  opposite 
despair"  (Beck  97).  Similar  to  "An  Encounter,"  this  boy's 
adventure/quest  encounters  setbacks  that  inhibit  him  from  reaching 
his  goal  in  Araby.  His  uncle  returns  home  drunk,  forgetting  his 
promise  to  his  nephew  for  money  for  the  bazaar  and  making  the 
boy  wait  for  hours  in  agonized  anticipation.  But  with  the  girl 
in  mind,  he  levitates  above  the  mundane  in  his  life,  disdaining 
schoolwork  and  play  for  the  thoughts  of  achieving  his  higher 
purpose  for  Mangan's  sister  (Beck  101 ).  For  the  boy,  a  heightened 
interest  in  females  replaces  his  desire  for  childish  things  and 
games  (Robinson  387).  With  love's  highs  come  its  lows,  and  at 
Araby  the  boy  arrives  at  the  lowest  of  these  places,  the  realization 
that  "there  is  no  isolation  more  severe  than  incurred  through  love 
frustrated"  (Beck  106).  However,  interestingly  enough,  the  dead 
priest's  books  he  finds  in  his  house — The  Abbot,  The  Devout 
Communicant,  and  The  Memoirs  ofVidocq — and  his  favorite  being 
The  Memoirs,  foreshadow  his  future  as  an  Irish  man  in  Joyce's 
Dublin.  The  boy  rejects  romance  and  religion  "in  favour  of  a 
decaying"  volume  of  yellowed  pages  (Atherton  44).  Already,  at 
this  young  age  of  transition  and  self-discovery,  the  boy  gravitates 
towards  the  articles  that  reflect  his  brown  environment  rather  than 
those  that  represent  a  potential  outlet  for  escape. 

In  this  final  childhood  story,  the  sense  of  decay  follows 
the  boy,  who  lives  on  a  blind  street  in  a  brown  house  that  contains 
waste  rooms,  stuffy  air,  a  rusty  bicycle  pump,  useless  papers, 
scraggly  bushes,  and  other  lifeless  objects.  His  goal  of  Araby  decays 
into  solitude  and  darkness  as  he  rides  the  empty  train  car  through 
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a  darkened  landscape  towards  an  empty  bazaar  with  a  darkened 
tent.  Trapped  in  a  world  of  lifelessness,  emptiness,  and  solitude 
the  boy  comes  to  realize  the  distance  between  his  desires  and  his 
reality  (Robinson  390).  Angry  and  tormented  by  his  naivete,  he 
sees  himself  ''as  a  creature  driven  and  derided  by  vanity"  as  he 
looked  upwards  in  to  the  darkness  of  night  {Diibliners  28).  "The 
Sisters"  ends  with  a  trailing  thought,  ambiguous  in  interpretation. 
"An  Encounter"  ends  with  a  return  to  the  mundane.  "Araby"  ends 
with  an  epiphany,  where  the  narrator  drops  his  chalice  in  the  dark. 
His  disillusionment  fosters  anger,  which  suggests  his  escape 
attempts  will  not  end  with  Araby's  failure  (Atherton  47).  However, 
no  matter  the  boy's  attempts,  his  surroundings  contribute  little 
towards  future  success.  He  lives  on  a  blind  street  filled  with  brown 
houses.  He  lives  in  a  dead  priest's  house  with  rooms,  filled  with 
littered  papers  and  yellowing  books  that  rot  in  the  musty  air  and 
dampness.  Seemingly  with  The  Memoirs  of  Vidocq  in  hand,  the 
boy  will  succumb  to  his  environment  as  his  aunt  and  his  uncle 
have  done,  as  the  pervert  has  done  in  "An  Encounter",  and  as  the 
priest,  sisters,  and  family  have  done  in  "The  Sisters". 

The  epiphany  left  unsaid  in  "The  Sisters"  and  scarily  close 
to  realization  in  "An  Encounter"  reveals  itself,  to  a  degree,  to  the 
young  boy  in  "Araby".  The  epiphany,  holding  a  slightly  different 
connotation  for  each  boy,  seems  to  revolve  around  "something 
gone  wrong  with"  Ireland.  Each  boy  experiences  this  sense  of 
something  being  off  balance  in  his  lives.  The  first  boy  cannot 
grasp  adults'  hidden  meanings  and  is  left  with  a  trailing  ellipse  that 
suggests  "something  gone  wrong  with"  Father  Flynn.  He  cannot 
reconcile  what  the  adults  mean  in  their  absence  of  speech.  He  and 
the  reader  have  a  sense  of  the  beginning  discovery  of  the  self's 
place  in  its  environment  that  is  filled  with  dead,  empty,  and  silent 
images.  Left  with  frustration  and  inadequate  cognitions  that  often 
seem  to  run  up  against  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  the  boy  struggles 
within  his  environment  to  find  his  place  in  life's  order,  to  orient 
himself  with  the  implied  meanings  of  adult  conversations  and 
the  dead  priest.  If,  as  John  William  Corrington  suggests,  the  boy 
represents  the  young  generation  looking  at  "the  old  priest-ridden. 
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superstitious,  and  decadent  state  of  Ireland's  people,"  his  encounter 
with  the  paralyzed  priest  functions  as  a  microcosm  for  the  rest  of 
his  adult  life  (22).  He  will  be  fascinated  and  taken  in  by  the 
paralyzed  Church  only  to  find  "it's  bad  for  children... because 
their  minds  are  so  impressionable.  When  children  see  things  like 
that,  you  know,  it  has  an  effect..."  (Dubliners  3).  The  effect  of 
the  Church  contributes  directly  to  "the  mold  which  elders,  semi- 
paralyzed  by  dogma  and  habit,  would  impose"  (Beck  43).  Here 
the  boy  focuses  the  looking  glass  on  a  people  burdened  by  a  dead 
religion  that  paralyzes  a  future  of  change  with  its  weight  and 
plagues  it  with  unclear  communication  that  confuses  the  mind  as 
to  the  change  needed. 

The  second  boy,  livelier  than  the  first  in  tone  and  action, 
seeks  new  adventure  and  gets  more  than  he  expected.  The  man  he 
meets  represents  a  threatening  reality  of  what  the  boy  might  become 
and  what  Ireland  has  become,  an  impotent  isle  obsessed  with 
thoughts  "that  circle  slowly  around  its. .  .centre"  and  come  to  little 
fruition  {Dubliners  19).  The  man  carries,  like  the  priest,  a  sense  of 
decay  and  perversion  that  frightens  the  child  who  has  not  been 
fully  initiated  into  the  paralysis  of  Irish  life.  Also  like  the  priest, 
the  old  man  holds  a  particular  fascination  for  the  boy,  reflective  of 
Joyce's  own  examination  of  the  Church  and  Ireland.  In  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  man  and  the  priest,  the  second  boy  still  holds  fervor 
for  new  experiences.  But  these  new  experiences  are  limited,  beset 
with  complications,  broken  promises,  fettered  courses  of  action, 
and  uncomfortable  encounters.  Though  the  boy  and  Mahony  obtain 
some  success  in  their  truant  behavior,  they  are  still  locked  in  the 
daily  grind  of  Irish  life  that  subjects  them  to  the  Church's  authority 
and  dead-end  adventures.  Their  environment  restricts  their 
behavior,  and  though  they  seek  to  break  the  restrictions  for  a  day, 
the  boy  returns  to  the  familiar,  which  he  equates  with  security. 
However,  the  very  act  of  returning  to  the  familiar  stuffs  him  more 
firmly  in  the  mold  that  will  shape  to  his  image  to  the  likeness  of 
the  man  he  encounters.  The  boy  appears  to  escape,  but  he  only 
returns  to  the  life  from  which  he  was  trying  to  evade.  Here  the  boy 
focuses  the  looking  glass  on  a  people  who  foster  nationalism  with 
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leagues,  language  associations,  and  literature  but  who  do  not  truly 
move  away  from  the  root  of  their  paraplegia. 

The  last  boy  comes  to  the  maturest  revelation  of  the  three 
narrators,  discovering  disillusionment  and  thwarted  dreams  in 
his  hope  for  love  and  escape  in  Araby.  His  uncle  impedes  his 
progress  towards  ennobling  himself  for  Mangan's  sister.  He  fails 
in  completing  his  quest,  riding  on  a  dark,  empty  train  towards  and 
dark,  empty  tent.  His  self-realization  occurs  when  peering  into 
the  darkness;  he  finds  the  dark  as  an  answer  to  his  failure.  The 
reader  may  hope  for  the  boy's  success,  but  Joyce  gives  no  textual 
clues  towards  fostering  that  idea  beyond  typical  human  hope.  The 
boy's  environment  surrounds  him  with  dead  and  rooting  imagery 
on  a  blind  street  in  a  brown  house  "which  seem  the  very  incarnation 
of  h'ish  paralysis"  (Brown  25 1).  With  the  promise  of  love  comes 
the  reality  of  disappointment  of  love  unrealized.  More  generally, 
with  the  promise  of  life  comes  the  reality  of  disappointment  of 
life  unrealized  as  Joyce  suggests  by  the  boys'  encounters  with 
the  paralyzed  Church,  incomplete  meanings,  broken  promises, 
ineffectual  escape,  closed  circles,  and  dead  ends  in  these  three 
short  stories  of  Dublin's  childhood.  If  Joyce's  narrative  distance 
and  detail  provide  a  prop  for  the  looking  glass,  these  boys'  stories 
provide  the  frame  that  holds  the  looking  glass  towards  h-eland  and 
focuses  on  her  paralysis,  allowing  her  people  to  see  them  selves 
more  clearly  for  the  framing  of  these  childhood  stories. 

Though  this  looking  glass  is  dark  and  seemingly  hopeless 
in  its  reflection,  Joyce's  intent  was  not  to  merely  subjugate  his 
native  people  to  reading  literature  about  their  irrevocable  national 
impotence.  Joyce  believe  that  "if  [Ireland]  is  truly  capable  of 
reviving,  let  her  awake"  (Ellmann  174).  His  physical  distance 
from  his  subject  matter  allowed  Joyce  a  more  objective  view  of 
his  country  and  her  people.  He  could  see  a  country  bereft  of  its 
own  nationality,  independence,  and  language  and  trying  to  find 
equilibrium  between  their  remembered  past,  English  present,  and 
unknown  future.  Joyce  saw  Ireland  experiencing  many  of  the  same 
events  that  his  children  do  in  Diihliners,  closed  circles,  ineffectual 
escape,  and  thwarted  freedom.  Despite  attempts  at  cultural  revival. 
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Ireland,  like  the  narrating  boys,  cannot  liberate  herself  by  using 
the  same  "forms  and  languages  of  the  enemy... confining  its 
definitions  to  the  categories  described  by  the  colonizer"  and  so  in 
result  "is  fated  always  to  have  the  old  familiar  tyranny  inscribed 
in  it"  (Kiberd  330).  Joyce's  looking  glass  that  reflects  this  image 
of  Ireland  calls  not  for  passive  acceptance  of  the  reflection  but 
rather  active  change  through  understanding  what  perpetuates  the 
failed  attempts  at  freedom.  For  Joyce,  Dubliners  must  stink  of  ash 
pits  and  garbage,  it  must  remain  unchanged  by  editors  who  would 
have  it  less  visceral,  and  it  must  stand  strongly  as  "nicely  polished 
looking-glass"  that  reflects  the  "dailiest  day  possible"  in  order 
to  take  on  a  "radical  significance"  (Ellmann  330).  Like  the  final 
childhood  story  "Araby,"  Joyce  writes  so  that  Ireland  might  stand 
beside  the  boy  staring  into  the  night  with  eyes  burning  with  anger 
and  see  herself  as  she  is.  His  anger  that  suggests  his  escape  attempts 
will  not  end  with  Araby's  failure  and  so  must  also  suggest  on  a 
larger  scale  that  Ireland's  escape  attempts  should  continue  as  well 
(Atherton  47).  Dubliners,  with  its  children  trying  to  remain 
uninitiated  to  the  "centre  of  paralysis,"  is  indeed  a  well-polished 
and  focused  looking  glass  and  is  what  James  Joyce  believed  to  be 
a  needed  step  "in  the  spiritual  liberation  of  [his]  country"  (Letters 
63). 
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A  Couple  Drops  and  They  All  Start  Coming  Down 

Meg  Guscette 

Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  in  The  Little  Prince  writes,  "It 
is  such  a  secret  place,  the  land  of  tears."  This  simple  truth 
exemplifies  Dorothy's  secret  place,  her  journey  and  discoveries 
through  Oz.  The  Wizard  of  Oz  by  L.  Frank  Baum  complicates  the 
significance  and  the  implications  of  the  act  of  crying,  and  delves 
both  subtly  and  boldly  into  the  meaning  of  tears.  Crying  is  present 
throughout  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  and  it  expresses  a  broad  range  of 
emotions.  Dorothy  cries  nine  times  throughout  the  story,  the  Tin 
Woodman  cries  a  total  of  five  times,  the  Cowardly  Lion  cries  twice, 
and  the  Scarecrow  cries  once,  a  scant  amount  compared  to  the 
other  characters.  Even  the  Munchkins  weep  with  pity  for  Dorothy 
at  the  beginning  of  her  adventure  in  Oz,  and  Toto  whimpers  and 
whines  with  a  similar  sort  of  sympathy  for  Dorothy.  Beyond  the 
actual  shedding  of  tears,  the  word  cried,  used  as  a  verb  meaning  "to 
call  loudly"  or  "to  shout"  (Merriam-Webster  Online  Dictionary) 
is  used  seventeen  times  before  or  after  direct  quotations,  often  by 
Dorothy  but  by  a  wide  range  of  other  characters  as  well,  including 
the  field  mice,  the  Wicked  Witch,  and  Aunt  Em.  For  comparison, 
the  verb  "cried"  is  indeed  widely  used,  but  the  more  common  verb 
said  is  used  twenty-three  times  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
Additionally,  other  forms  of  the  word  cry  are  used  numerous  times 
in  the  text.  The  word  cry  itself  is  used  eight  times,  while  crying  is 
used  at  least  once.  Enormously  present  in  the  text  of  The  Wizard 
of  Oz,  crying  embodies  life  and  emotion,  Dorothy's  escapade, 
marked  by  her  tears  and  the  tears  of  her  friends,  creates  a  new  and 
challenging  sense  of  home  and  safety  for  Dorothy.  Her  new  life 
experiences  show  Dorothy  difficult  things  she  could  have  never 
encountered  in  Kansas.  Crying  in  this  fascinating  story  serves  as 
a  way  for  Dorothy  to  express  emotion  and  learn  about  friendship 
that  she  has  been  without  while  in  Kansas.  The  action  of  crying  in 
The  Wizard  of  Oz  functions  as  a  dangerous  or  forbidden  activity 
for  the  person  crying,  as  well  as  a  warning  and  a  foreshadowing 
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of  pending  danger.  Crying  and  tears  also  convey  fear,  excitement, 
joy,  amazement,  surprise,  regret,  sorrow,  malevolence,  and 
eventually  growth.  Crying  is  both  a  dangerous  and  joyous  thing 
that  cannot  and  does  not  happen  at  home. 

Crying  is  presented  as  a  danger  and  a  serious  threat 
beginning  with  the  first  chapter  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  Chapter 
one,  frankly  entitled  'The  Cyclone"  describes  the  "low  wail  of 
the  wind"  (3)  that  whistled  across  the  colorless  Kansas  prairies 
warning  Uncle  Henry,  Aunt  Em,  and  Dorothy  that  a  storm  was 
headed  in  their  direction.  Apparently  frightening  and  life- 
threatening  cyclones  like  this  particular  one  are  not  uncommon 
events  for  Dorothy  and  her  family,  because  a  cellar  in  the  small 
house  acts  as  a  safe  place  to  hide  during  storms,  and  the  wailing 
wind  is  a  well  known  sound  invoking  panic  for  Uncle  Henry.  In 
Kansas,  for  Dorothy  and  her  family,  the  wails  and  shrieks  and 
howls  of  the  wind  are  a  precursor  for  danger.  The  text  says,  "When 
she  was  halfway  across  the  room  there  came  a  great  shriek  from 
the  wind,  and  the  house  shook  so  hard  that  she  lost  her  footing 
and  sat  down  suddenly  upon  the  floor"  (4).  The  shriek  of  the 
wind  and  the  power  it  holds  causes  Dorothy  and  her  house  to  be 
swept  away.  Aloft  in  the  wind,  "Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and 
slowly  Dorothy  got  over  her  fright;  but  she  felt  quite  lonely  and 
the  wind  shrieked  so  loudly  all  about  her  that  she  nearly  became 
deaf"  (6).  Here,  the  noise  of  the  howling  wind  is  so  strong  and 
overpowering  that  it  threatens  Dorothy  physically  as  she  is  being 
carried  away.  The  cyclone  is  primarily  described  as  having  wailing 
and  shrieking  characteristics.  Both  of  these  verbs  are  synonymous 
with  crying,  albeit  a  very  scary,  intense,  and  frantic  form  of  crying 
wrought  with  possibly  even  more  emotion  that  simply  "to  cry." 
Wailing  and  shrieking  suggest  hysteria,  and  in  the  story,  the  crying 
of  the  wind  indicates  great  natural  danger  that  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  opening  of  the  story  with  the  unsettling  "shriek"  of  the  wind 
sets  the  stage  for  the  perilous  journey  ahead  for  Dorothy,  involving 
many  tears,  and  illustrates  the  danger  that  is  rooted  in  crying 
through  the  example  of  the  ominous  wailing  wind. 
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The  fact  that  the  cyclone  in  Chapter  One  seems  to  be  a 
recurring  incident  for  Aunt  Em,  Uncle  Henry,  and  Dorothy  could 
reflect  a  tumultuous  family  relationship.  The  violence  of  the  storm 
could  symbolize  the  general  violence  of  prairie  life  or  the  turmoil 
of  family  relationships  existing  at  Dorothy's  Kansas  home.  The 
panic-inducing  crying  of  the  wind  is  the  only  crying  that  occurs  in 
Kansas,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  imbalance  of  emotion  suggests  a 
dysfunctional  state  in  the  family  life.  The  chronic  crying  cyclone 
could  mirror  a  state  of  poverty,  violence,  or  fear  in  Kansas  life, 
and  it  shows  that  Kansas  is  a  dangerous  and  improper  home  for 
little  Dorothy. 

Crying  is  also  enforced  as  a  potential  danger  through  the 
Tin  Woodman.  Although  the  Tin  Woodman  does  cry  five  times 
throughout  the  story,  which  is  almost  as  many  times  as  Dorothy 
cries,  he  does  so  with  extreme  caution.  Crying  for  the  Tin  Woodman 
would  mean  self  destruction,  which  is  not  a  far  cry  from  the  havoc 
and  the  violence  that  the  cyclone  wreaks.  The  first  time  that  the 
Tin  Woodman  cries,  it  is  because  he  accidentally  killed  a  beetle 
while  walking  on  the  road.  The  text  says,  "As  he  walked  along 
he  wept  several  tears  of  sorrow  and  regret.  These  tears  ran  slowly 
down  his  face  and  over  the  hinges  of  his  jaw,  and  there  they  rusted" 
(48).  His  friends  do  not  immediately  realize  what  has  happened 
to  the  Tin  Woodman,  but  after  he  is  oiled,  he  tells  his  friends,  "For 
if  I  should  kill  another  bug  or  beetle  I  should  surely  cry  again,  and 
crying  rusts  my  jaws  so  that  I  cannot  speak"  (48).  It  is  significant 
that  rusting  in  particular  occurs  when  the  Tin  Woodman  cries.  Rust 
means  "to  impair  or  corrode  as  if  by  time,  inactivity,  or  deleterious 
use"  (Merriam-Webster  Online  Dictionary).  The  word  rust 
connotes  neglect,  which  is  extremely  self  destructive.  Crying 
causes  self  inflicted  corrosion  in  the  Tin  Woodman's  physical 
being  and  suggests  that  he  is  rendering  himself  impure  and 
decayed.  For  the  Tin  Woodman,  killing  a  creature  equals  crying, 
which  in  turn  equals  corrosion,  paralysis,  inability  to  communicate, 
and  the  need  of  help  from  others.  The  consequence  for  feeling 
empathy,  in  the  Tin  Woodman's  case,  is  crying,  which  is  physically 
destructive  and  corruptive.   Crying  in  this  situation  is  implying 
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weakness  or  a  limitation  or  flaw  that  causes  a  need  for  assistance. 
But,  despite  the  negative  consequences  of  ciying,  the  Tin  Woodman 
appears  to  be  a  good  example  for  Dorothy.  While  crying  is  a  risky 
behavior  for  him,  he  appreciates  life  and  is  not  afraid  to  allow 
emotion  to  enrich  his  existence.  Through  his  crying,  he  shows 
Dorothy  the  importance  of  joy,  friendship,  and  compassion 
regardless  of  the  various  consequences. 

Certainly,  it  seems  possible  that  the  Tin  Woodman  would 
be  able  to  oil  his  own  jaw  while  crying,  because  his  arms  would 
not  be  affected  by  his  tears.  Although  the  text  does  not  address 
this  as  an  option,  the  story  makes  it  clear  that  every  time  the  Tin 
Woodman  cries,  he  must  be  assisted  by  a  friend.  Interestingly,  it 
is  always  Dorothy  in  this  story  that  ensures  his  safe  weeping.  This 
is  noteworthy,  because  crying  for  the  Tin  Woodman  could  never  be 
a  private  thing,  like  it  is  for  Dorothy  at  times.  Crying  is  always  a 
public  activity  for  the  Tin  Woodman.  The  Tin  Woodman's  crying 
situation  seems  to  be  a  less  radical  and  more  ideal  form  of  what 
crying  means  for  the  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West.  He  cries  with  his 
whole  spirit,  or  perhaps,  his  whole  heart,  and  he  realizes  the  danger 
of  his  emotions  and  his  crying,  but  he  will  not  let  his  crying  kill 
him. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  issue  concerning  the  danger 
of  crying  in  The  Wizard  ofOz  is  not  even  directly  addressed  in  the 
story.  The  aptly  named  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West,  who  kidnaps 
Dorothy,  tries  to  enslave  the  Cowardly  Lion,  and  destroys  both 
the  Scarecrow  and  the  Tin  Woodman,  intrinsically  cannot  cry,  at 
least  not  in  the  traditional  sense  of  shedding  actual  tears.  Her 
inability  to  come  into  contact  with  water  ensures  that  a  tear  could 
never  fall  from  her  eyes.  The  text  informs  the  reader,  "hideed,  the 
old  Witch  never  touched  water,  nor  ever  let  water  touch  her  in  any 
way"  (1 12).  The  language  of  the  text  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Wicked  Witch  to  cry,  and  that  crying  would  be 
fatal  to  her.  Furthermore,  not  only  would  crying  be  fatal,  it  would 
be  suicide.  But,  the  words  describing  the  Wicked  Witch  and  the 
language  that  the  Witch  uses  show  that  not  only  is  ciying  dangerous 
for  the  Witch,  but  the  emotions  conveyed  by  crying  are  very  much 
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present  in  her  life.  The  Wicked  Witch's  first  "cry"  occurs  when 
she  chants  the  charm  to  collect  the  winged  monkeys.  "After  this 
she  stood  upon  both  feet  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice:  "  'Ziz-zy,  zuz- 
zy,  zik!'"  (106).  It  becomes  immediately  clear  that  although  the 
Witch  may  be  atrociously,  callously  evil,  she  releases  cries  like 
a  human,  but  through  her  voice  instead  of  her  eyes.  Her  loaded 
emotion  comes  forth  in  her  conflict  with  Dorothy  involving  the 
fatal  bucket  of  water,  "Instantly  the  wicked  woman  gave  a  loud  cry 
of  fear,  and  then,  as  Dorothy  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  the  Witch 
began  to  shrink  and  fall  away.  'See  what  you  have  done!'  she 
screamed"  ( 113).  The  Wicked  Witch  here  is  depicted  as  a  woman, 
crying  and  screaming.  Although  she  is  quite  inhuman  in  her 
inability  to  shed  tears,  in  her  dying  moments  through  her  language 
and  the  language  of  the  text  she  comes  across  as  very  alive  and 
very  human,  full  of  desperate  emotion.  She  speaks  to  Dorothy  in 
a  "wailing,  despairing  voice"  (113)  and  then  dies  and  disappears. 
Even  though  it  was  Dorothy  who  threw  the  bucket  of  water,  crying 
was  fatal  for  the  Witch,  even  suicidal,  and  a  last  screech  to  the 
world  by  the  Wicked  Witch  in  her  dying  moments. 

The  Witch's  language  suggests  that  crying  is  dangerous, 
even  beginning  with  the  reader's  first  introduction  to  the  Wicked 
Witch.  Speaking  to  her  depraved  wolves,  the  Witch  says,  "Go  to 
those  people  and  tear  them  to  pieces"  (101).  When  asked  why 
she  does  not  want  to  employ  the  motley  group  as  slaves,  the  Witch 
says,  "One  is  of  tin.  and  one  of  straw;  one  is  a  girl  and  another 
a  Lion.  None  of  them  is  fit  to  work,  so  you  may  tear  them  into 
small  pieces,"  (101)  reinforcing  her  use  of  the  ambiguous  word 
tear.  Here,  although  the  verb  tear  most  accessibly  means  "to 
separate  parts  of  or  pull  apart  by  force"  or  "lacerate,"  according 
to  the  Merriam- Webster  Online  Dictionary,  a  double  entendre  is 
suggested.  Tear  as  a  verb  can  also  mean  "to  fill  with  tears"  or 
"shed  tears,"  and  as  a  noun,  it  means  "a  drop  of  clear  saline  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lacrimal  gland  and  diffused  between  the  eye  and 
eyelids  to  moisten  the  parts  and  facilitate  their  motion."  Both 
definitions  of  the  word  tear  are  connected  because  each  word 
implies  motion.   The  violent  motion  of  tearing  that  the  Wicked 
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Witch  wants  to  perform  is  in  contrast  to  another  kind  of  motion, 
the  motion  of  tears  to  protect  the  eyes  and  aid  the  motion  of  the 
eyeHds.  One  motion  is  protective,  while  the  other  is  destructive. 
The  alternate  and  less  readily  interpreted  meaning  of  the  word 
tear  in  this  context  suggests  that  tearing  has  hazardous 
consequences.  It  also  suggests  that  although  the  Witch  cannot 
herself  cry,  she  wants  to  hurt  other  people  by  "tearing"  them.  She 
also  demands  that  her  crows  peck  out  the  eyes  of  Dorothy  and 
her  companions,  possibly  implying  that  she  wants  to  render  them 
tearless,  much  like  her  deformity  renders  her.  This  double  meaning 
of  the  verb  tear  reinforces  the  danger  of  crying  in  this  text,  in 
addition  to  the  terrifying  consequences  of  tears  and  crying. 

The  Witch's  inability  to  exist  with  water,  a  necessity  of 
life,  aligns  her  with  dry  Kansas,  Dorothy's  home,  as  well  as  Aunt 
Em.  The  description  of  Kansas  in  the  first  chapter  of  The  Wizard 
ofOz.  emphasizes  that  the  Kansas  setting  has  been  baked,  burned 
and  "blistered"  (2)  by  the  sun.  The  setting  certainly  lacks  water 
and  probably  tears,  even  though  such  a  depressing  and  miserable 
place  ought  to  induce  some  sadness  and  tears.  It  induces  a  wailing 
cyclone,  but  no  water  and  tears.  Similarly,  the  Wicked  Witch  is 
quite  waterless.  Aunt  Em  represents  Dorothy's  idea  of  home 
and  Kansas,  and  is  just  as  dry  as  the  Wicked  Witch.  Aunt  Em, 
who  embodies  safety,  comfort,  and  the  notion  of  Kansas,  is  also 
aligned  with  the  Wicked  Witch.  The  text  describes  how  the  Kansas 
environment  sucked  the  life  out  of  Aunt  Em,  "The  sun  and  wind 
had  changed  her,  too.  They  had  taken  the  sparkle  from  her  eyes 
and  left  them  a  sober  grey"  (2).  The  environment  has  taken  the 
moisture  out  of  Aunt  Em's  character.  The  reader  also  discovers 
that  Aunt  Em  does  not  smile,  and  in  fact  screams  in  fear  at  the 
sound  of  laughter.  While  Aunt  Em  is  unaccustomed  to  laughter,  the 
Wicked  Witch  is  not,  for  her  winged  monkeys  surround  her  with 
their  "chattering  and  laughing"  (106),  an  evil,  terrifying  sound. 
The  two  characters  may  have  a  different  relationship  with  laughter, 
but  both  characters  scream  at  Dorothy.  Aunt  Em  screams  at 
Dorothy  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cyclone  cellar,  and  the  Wicked 
Witch  screams  at  Dorothy  as  well.  Aunt  Em  demonstrated  selfish 
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characteristics  in  chapter  one,  "The  Cyclone."  She  rushed  into  the 
cellar  to  save  herself  first,  and  ending  up  leaving  Dorothy  behind. 
This  selfish  action  helps  to  align  Aunt  Em  with  the  Wicked  Witch. 
Aunt  Em  and  the  Wicked  Witch  are  ultimately  similar,  despite  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  Witch  is  wicked  and  Aunt  Em  represents  the 
exact  opposite  in  the  story,  the  concept  of  home,  regardless  of  her 
self-centered  actions.  But,  Dorothy's  going  back  to  Kansas  seems 
a  dangerous  thing,  because  of  its  lifelessness  and  lack  of  growth, 
and  the  fact  that  Dorothy  destroys  the  Wicked  Witch  with  water 
renders  Oz  a  more  fitting  home.  The  tearless  Witch  has  been 
extinguished,  and  the  tearless  and  emotional  void  of  Aunt  Em  and 
Kansas  should  eventually  follow  suit.  In  this  case,  although  crying 
and  water  are  dangerous  for  the  Witch,  the  lack  of  tears  in  the 
Witch  and  in  Kansas  seem  to  be  just  as  dangerous  because  of  their 
lifeless  qualities.  Dorothy's  growth  and  return  to  home  do  bring 
water  back  to  Kansas.  When  she  arrives.  Aunt  Em  is  watering 
the  cabbages.  Nevertheless,  the  dryness  of  Kansas  in  this  story  is 
dangerous,  Kansas  and  Aunt  Em  are  present  in  the  Wicked  Witch, 
and  Dorothy's  home  should  be  a  more  flourishing,  prosperous 
atmosphere  like  Oz  after  the  death  of  the  tearless  Witch. 

Worth  mentioning  in  the  discussion  of  the  Wicked  Witch 
and  her  vulnerability  to  water  and  inability  to  cry  is  the  fact  that 
the  Witch  has  but  one  eye.  With  her  one  eye  that  has  magnified 
seeing  powers  like  a  telescope,  the  Witch  can  stalk  Dorothy  and 
her  friends.  Even  the  fact  that  the  Wicked  Witch  has  only  one  eye, 
although  it  is  very  powerful,  suggests  that  she  is  less  susceptible 
to  crying  that  a  typical  person  with  two  eyes  for  ciying.  The  simple 
truth  of  her  lack  of  an  eye  gives  the  Witch  a  lack  of  emotion, 
specifically  the  emotions  of  sadness,  regret,  sympathy,  compassion, 
and  possibly  even  the  realization  of  what  might  have  been. 
Throughout  the  story,  eyes  are  mentioned  a  total  of  thirty-five  times, 
and  are  often  used  to  describe  the  internal  nature  of  the  owner. 
For  example,  when  the  Witch  looks  at  Dorothy  in  person  for  the 
first  time,  "she  happened  to  look  into  the  child's  eyes  and  saw 
how  simple  the  soul  behind  them  was"  (109).  The  wolves'  fierce 
eyes  and  Aunt  Em's  grey  eyes  also  suggest  internal  characteristics 
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of  fierceness  and  brutality  and  lifelessness,  respectively. 
Considering  the  continuous  attention  to  the  intrinsic  character  of 
eyes,  the  Witch's  lack  of  an  eye  seems  to  be  directly  related  to  her 
lack  of  a  means  to  cry  in  response  to  sorrow  and  her  lack  of 
kindness.  The  Wicked  Witch  also  lacks  empathy,  which  is 
suggested  by  her  singular  eye.  Her  one  eye  is  extremely 
technological  and  this  scientific  quality  represents  a  lack  of  human 
qualities,  primarily  empathy  and  compassion. 

Although  not  directly  implying  that  crying  is  dangerous, 
Dorothy's  fourth  cry  in  the  span  of  the  story  reinforces  that  crying 
is  unacceptable  and  deplorable.  Dorothy  cries  for  her  fourth  time 
in  The  Wizard  of  Oz  after  the  lion  comes  out  of  his  fiery  conference 
with  Oz  and  tells  the  group  the  bad  news  about  the  pending  task 
at  hand.  Each  character  grieves  over  what  he  will  not  be  given  by 
the  wizard,  and  Dorothy  cries  because  her  hope  of  going  home  is 
withering  away.  '"And  I  shall  never  see  Aunt  Em  and  Uncle  Henry,' 
said  Dorothy,  beginning  to  cry.  'Be  careful!'  cried  the  green  girl. 
'The  tears  will  fall  on  your  green  silk  gown  and  spot  it'"  (97). 
Dorothy  then  obeys  and  dries  her  tears.  This  particular  passage  is 
interesting,  and  unique  from  the  eight  times  that  Dorothy  actually 
sheds  tears  in  the  story,  because  here  she  is  urged  to  stop  crying. 
In  all  other  episodes,  her  crying  is  almost  ignored.  Throughout 
the  story,  she  is  allowed  to  cry  herself  asleep  and  to  weep  and  to 
sob  without  anyone  truly  trying  to  stop  her.  During  the  instance 
with  the  green  girl,  crying  is  not  necessarily  dangerous,  like  it  is 
with  the  cyclone,  for  the  Tin  Woodman,  and  for  the  Wicked  Witch, 
but  it  is  seen  as  an  awful  thing  to  do.  I  found  this  very  troubling 
and  counterintuitive.  Dorothy,  being  a  little  girl  far  from  home 
who  has  just  discovered  that  she  has  no  way  back  other  than  to 
kill  a  dangerous  and  wicked  witch,  is  doing  a  natural  thing  as  she 
cries.  I  would  expect  that  she  would  be  taken  into  someone's 
arms  and  comforted,  and  told  to  cry  as  much  as  she  likes,  and 
assured  that  she  should  not  worry  about  the  pretty  silk  dress. 
Crying,  in  this  example,  is  enforced  again  as  unacceptable  and 
wrong.  It  is  clearly  not  an  encouraged  thing  to  do,  especially  while 
wearing  valuable  clothes.  Although  her  tears  will  not  melt  Dorothy 
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into  a  puddle  like  they  would  the  Wicked  Witch,  they  would  soil 
her  dress,  and  this  is  apparently  dreadful.  It  is  clear  that  the  green 
girl  is  serious,  because  she  "cries"  out  her  exclamation,  "Be 
careful!"  (97).  Crying,  here,  is  something  to  be  done  with  care, 
which  maybe  should  not  be  so  surprising  considering  the 
ramifications  that  crying  has  for  numerous  characters  throughout 
the  entire  story. 

The  Scarecrow's  and  the  Cowardly  Lion's  acts  of  crying 
in  the  story,  although  less  prominent  than  other  characters,  still 
shed  light  on  the  function  of  crying  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  The 
Scarecrow  is  the  main  character  in  the  story  who  generally  refrains 
from  crying;  he  cries  just  once.  He  only  sheds  a  few  tears  onto  his 
sleeve  after  he  discovers  that  Oz  is  a  "humbug"  and  that  brains 
are  not  going  to  be  a  part  of  his  near  future.  The  Scarecrow  in 
general  seems  to  be  the  indomitable  one  of  the  bunch.  He  is 
virtually  indestructible,  except  for  of  course  the  issue  of  the  lighted 
match,  and  remains  stoic  and  fairly  invincible  over  the  course  of 
the  entire  book.  The  Scarecrow's  attitude  and  abstinence  from 
crying  adds  another  diverse  element  to  the  group  of  friends.  His 
disposition  is  more  thoughtful  than  emotional,  and  Dorothy  surely 
gains  insight  from  the  Scarecrow's  practical,  reasonable  approach. 
The  Cowardly  Lion  also  has  a  unique  manner  of  crying,  for  he 
wipes  his  tears  away  with  the  tip  of  his  tail.  He  cries  both  from 
unhappiness  at  being  a  coward  and  from  happiness  when  he 
rejoiced  at  the  rescue  of  the  Tin  Woodman.  The  Lion,  being  an 
animal,  also  cries  a  characteristic  roar  at  men  as  well  as  creatures 
of  the  forest.  His  attitude  towards  roaring  suggests  that  he  uses 
crying  as  protective  mechanism  or  a  way  to  disguise  fear,  because 
he  only  roars  at  things  when  he  is  afraid  and  wants  to  scare  a 
creature  into  running  away.  The  Cowardly  Lion,  who  actually  is 
not  so  cowardly,  as  the  reader  discovers  during  the  treacherous 
events  of  the  story,  shows  that  crying  is  not  necessarily  a  cowardly 
thing  to  do.  Once  again  reinforcing  danger,  the  lion  is  generally 
considered  a  dangerous  beast  and  the  cry  of  such  an  animal  should 
induce  fear.  Similarly,  the  Scarecrow  is  a  failed  frightener  of  crows. 
He  is  supposed  to  represent  danger,  but  he  does  not  quite  achieve 
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this  goal.  The  harmless  Scarecrow  is  essentially  tearless  throughout 
the  stoiy.  Both  the  Scarecrow  and  the  Cowardly  Lion  are  associated 
with  danger,  and  both  possess  interesting  relationships  with  crying. 
Crying,  although  relentlessly  associated  with  danger,  fear, 
and  displeasure  throughout  the  text,  also  connotes  joy  and  the 
concept  of  sadness  through  joy  and  vice  versa.  A  quotation  by  the 
Arabic  author  Kahlil  Gibran  states,  "When  you  are  sorrowful  look 
again  in  your  heart,  and  you  shall  see  that  in  truth  you  are  weeping 
for  that  which  has  been  your  delight."  This  passage  serves  as  a 
commentary  on  how  Dorothy's  growth  in  Oz  can  be  understood 
through  her  reasons  for  crying,  and  it  demonstrates  how  crying 
and  laughter,  both  absent  in  Kansas,  are,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
much  the  same  emotion.  Dorothy's  joy  in  Kansas  is  Toto,  but 
Toto  the  "meat  dog"  (44)  is  enforced  throughout  the  text  as  the 
only  character  that  cannot  talk.  Dorothy  procures  much  pleasure 
from  looking  out  for  Toto,  but  she  experiences  real  joy  and  sorrow 
when  she  gains  and  loses  her  true  friends  in  Oz.  Her  first  tears 
of  joy  are  wept  when  she  experiences  the  happiness  of  reuniting 
with  a  dear  friend  she  had  thought  she  lost,  the  Tin  Woodman. 
Eloquently  put,  "At  the  same  time  her  own  tears  fell  thick  and  fast 
at  the  joy  of  meeting  her  old  friend  again,  and  these  tears  did  not 
need  to  be  wiped  away"  (118).  Here,  Dorothy's  tears  show  how 
much  she  has  gained  in  the  Land  of  Oz.  She  is  experiencing  the 
joy  that  comes  from  helping  a  grateful  friend,  and  she  learns  the 
magnanimity  of  the  sorrow  she  would  have  felt  if  the  Tin  Woodman 
was  not  recovered  from  the  rocky  cliffs.  She  understands  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  her  present  situation  and  "what  might 
have  been,"  and  the  joy  of  her  blessings  is  expressed  through 
her  tears.  Dorothy's  joy  while  in  Oz  is  tremendously  different 
from  the  joy  she  experiences  in  Kansas.  Even  though  Dorothy's 
prevailing  wish  and  goal  throughout  the  journey  in  Oz  is  to  simply 
return  home  to  Kansas,  a  tearful  delight  at  the  homecoming  is  not 
apparent  when  she  finally  achieves  her  desire.  Dorothy  does  not 
cry  upon  her  arrival  at  home  and  neither  does  her  family.  She 
is  greeted  warmly  with  kisses  from  Aunt  Em,  but  the  girl  only 
solemnly  tells  Aunt  Em  that  she  was  returning  from  the  Land  of 
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Oz.  Dorothy  expresses  excitement  to  be  home  again,  but  she  does 
not  cry,  and  her  joy  is  not  as  exuberant  as  it  was  when  she  reunited 
with  the  Tin  Woodman.  Dorothy  also  finds  joy  and  sadness 
intertwined  during  her  goodbye  hugs  and  i<isses  to  her  Oz  friends. 
During  this  episode,  Dorothy  cries  for  her  ninth  and  last  time  in 
the  span  of  the  story.  Her  tears  of  sadness  convey  the  joy  she 
experienced  in  Oz  with  her  diverse  group  of  friends.  Her  joy  in 
Oz  is  incomparable  to  any  joy  stemming  from  her  life  in  drab 
Kansas,  which  was  only  partially  brightened  because  of  Toto. 
The  illustration  of  Dorothy's  touching  farewell  portrays  the  Tin 
Woodman's  and  the  Cowardly  Lion's  sad  tears  due  to  the  parting 
of  a  friend  each  shared  much  joy  with.  Wide-eyed  Dorothy, 
hugging  the  Tin  Woodman,  learned  through  her  own  tears  and  the 
present  tears  of  her  friends  that  danger  and  adventure  made  for 
very  rewarding  relationships  that  are  painful  to  leave  behind  (see 
Figure  1). 

Along  Dorothy's  journey  through  the  land  of  tears,  crying 
functions  as  a  way  to  show  Dorothy  the  difference  between  Oz 
and  home.  It  teaches  her  the  ultimate  difference  between  life  and 
lifelessness  by  showing  her  that  all  of  the  emotion  and  growth 
she  experiences  through  crying,  loneliness  and  joy  cannot  be 
experienced  in  Kansas.  The  text  makes  it  explicitly  clear  that  Oz 
is  a  much  more  desirable,  active  place,  yet  not  without  faults,  to 
live  than  Kansas.  The  text  challenges  the  notion  of  the  safety  of 
home.  Although  Dorothy  ultimately  makes  the  decision  to  go  back 
home  to  Kansas,  she  does  so  with  a  new  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  be  alive  and  to  experience  the  world  and  the  emotions 
that  come  with  it.  Her  homecoming  is  paired  with  Aunt  Em 
watering  the  cabbage,  as  if  Dorothy's  return  has  brought  a  new  life 
to  Kansas  for  a  moment.  Dorothy  learns  to  cry  and  to  experience 
joy  and  disappointment  and  greater  love  than  she  has  ever  known. 
Through  her  tears  she  gains  insight  and  the  comfort  of  new  friends 
that  quickly  gain  the  endearing  title  of  "old  friend."  She  may 
be  headed  for  the  safety  of  tearless,  dry,  and  grey  Kansas,  but 
Dorothy's  devotion  to  home  has  been  challenged,  and  her  future 
undoubtedly  holds  more  discoveries  in  the  land  of  tears     Jack 
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Zipes,  in  his  novel  When  Dreams  Came  True  states,  "Home  is  Oz, 
a  transcendent  Utopian  paradise,  that  must  be  protected  from 
America"  (159).  Through  Dorothy's  tears  and  experiences  in  The 
Wizard  of  Oz  she  starts  on  the  path  to  find  Oz,  her  new  home. 

l!^  %o  (ly '"-Voji  £,' 


Figure  I .  Illustrated  by  David  McKee,  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  page  186.  "She 
threw  her  arms  around  the  Lion's  neck  and  kissed  him,  patting  his  big  head 
tenderly.  Then,  she  kissed  the  Tin  Woodman,  who  was  weeping  in  a  way 
most  dangerous  to  his  joints.  But  she  hugged  the  soft.  stulTed  body  of  the 
Scarecrow  instead  of  kissing  his  painted  face,  and  found  she  was  crying 

herself  at  this  sorrowful  parting  from  her  loving  comrades"  ( 187). 
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Tracing  Peyote  ^s  Syncretic  and  Preservative  Role  in 
American  Indian  Culture 

Wes  Kelley 

Since  early  encounters  with  Europeans,  tlie  American 
Indians  iiave  adopted  portions  of  foreign  cultures.  This  tendency 
shows  itself  even  in  Indian  recreation,  in  which  the  French  word 
coup  is  synonymous  with  winning  the  game  (Macfarlan  19). 
However,  American  Indians  display  acculturation  in  more  ways 
than  through  recreation.  Via  the  hallucinogenic  peyote  cactus  and 
the  religion  surrounding  it,  American  Indians  have  syncretized 
their  traditional  religious  beliefs  with  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Yet,  a  sense  of  pan-Indianism  has  arisen  as  well,  from  which  the 
Native  American  Church  was  founded  in  1918,  uniting  tribes  across 
traditional  boundaries  (Stewart,  "Ute  Peyotism"  1;  Stewart,  Peyote 
Religion  239).  So,  in  some  ways  peyote  has  bound  American 
Indians  together  to  face  such  challenges  as  the  struggle  over 
their  First  Amendment  right  to  practice  peyotism  (Biolsi  183-4). 
Thus,  the  syncretic  peyote  ritual  has  ironically  provided  American 
Indians  with  an  inseverable  link  to  their  heritage. 

In  preparation  for  understanding  peyote's  significance  to 
American  Indians,  some  analysis  of  the  plant  itself  will  aid  us  in 
dispelling  the  stereotypes  that  usually  accompany  our  perceptions 
of  a  drug.  The  peyote  plant  goes  by  several  other  names,  those 
being  nahuatl,  peyotl,  and  its  scientific  name,  Lophophora 
williamsii.  Peyote  is  indigenous  to  northern  Mexico,  stands 
relatively  short,  and  has  no  spines.  The  plant  contains  various 
chemicals  resembling  both  the  toxin  strychnine  and  the  anesthesia 
morphine.  When  the  button  of  the  cactus  is  eaten,  the  chemicals 
cause  temporary  abnormalities  in  the  body's  functions,  including 
optical  hallucinations,  a  strange  sense  of  limb  motion,  and  olfactoiy 
and  auditory  dysfunction  (La  Barre  7).  Apparently,  the 
hallucinations  caused  by  peyote  resemble  the  supernatural  visions, 
which  are  important  to  Indian  culture  (Martin,  "Visions"  181). 
However,  in  spite  of  the  strange  effects  of  the  plant,  it  has  not 
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been  noted  as  addictive  or  with  any  significantly  beneficial  or 
harmful  effects  approximately  twenty-four  hours  after  consumption 
(Anderson  106- 11 9;  La  Barre  7;  Stewart,  "Washo-Northern"  63). 
Taking  these  facts  into  account,  we  are  better  prepared  to 
understand  the  importance  of  peyote  to  American  Indians. 

Details  concerning  the  original  peyote  rituals  are  virtually 
nonexistent;  however  the  Huichol  tribes  probably  served  as  the 
"center  of  diffusion"  for  the  early  peyote  ritual.  Though  the 
influence  of  Mexican  rituals  on  American  Indians  is  debatable,  a 
glimpse  of  this  tribe's  version  of  the  ritual  may  provide  us  with 
the  origins  of  the  peyote  religion  in  the  U.S.  No  date  exists  for  the 
beginning  of  Huichol  rituals,  but  they  probably  began  before  the 
neighboring  Cora  tribes  whose  peyote  use  was  recorded  in  1754 
(La  Barre  35).  At  any  rate,  the  Huichol  peyote  rites  antedate 
American  Indian  rites  by  at  least  one  hundred  years.  If  the  original 
ceremony  resembled  that  of  the  Huichol's,  it  probably  occurred  on 
a  seasonal  basis  during  the  month  of  January  with  a  preparatory 
journey  in  October.  The  whole  affair  involves  a  complicated 
system  of  symbolisms  within  nature  and  the  confession  of  sins  to 
a  fire  spirit  by  women  and  to  wind  spirits  by  the  men.  Leaders  of 
the  ceremony  fast  and  mimic  a  deer  hunt  which  they  follow  with  an 
actual  deer  hunt  in  preparation  for  a  feast  once  they  return  home. 
Within  the  complex  ritual,  peyote  symbolizes  deer  and  corn  (La 
Barre  32).  How  one  makes  these  connections  is  unclear,  but  the 
answer  may  lie  in  the  traditional  practice  of  venerating  deer,  corn, 
and  peyote  according  to  a  tribe's  method  of  obtaining  food.  The 
Huichol's  ritual  provides  a  good  start  for  an  investigation,  but 
because  of  the  ritual's  obscure  origins,  we  may  never  know  exactly 
how  American  Indians  came  to  possess  peyote  or  why  they  attribute 
to  it  so  much  significance. 

A  modern  peyote  ritual  of  the  Native  American  Church, 
while  having  its  individual  peculiarities  would  probably  follow  a 
program  consisting  of  several  significant  actions.  The  peyotists 
gather  between  7:00  p.m.  and  8:00  p.m.  and  file  into  a  tepee.  A 
peyote  plant  is  placed  on  the  figure  of  a  moon  and  the  leader  prays 
for  the  meeting.  Peyote  is  then  consumed  by  the  members.  Under 
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the  hallucinations  of  peyote,  the  group  sings  until  midnight,  at 
which  point  the  leader  exits  the  tepee  and  prays  facing  the  four 
cardinal  directions.  Following  this  he  reenters.  Once  morning 
breaks,  more  singing  occurs,  followed  by  breakfast  and  the  end 
of  the  ritual.  At  certain  points  within  this  paradigm  other  events 
may  occur.  For  example,  if  that  particular  group  approves  of 
smoking,  it  may  do  so  (Stewart,  Peyote  Religion  372-3).  In  many 
places,  in  rituals  similar  to  this,  peyotists  exercise  their  faith  in  the 
plant  that  has  had  such  a  rich  history  among  aboriginal  groups. 

While  peyote  rituals  are  most  often  associated  with 
American  Indians,  the  plant's  veneration  actually  originates  from 
an  Aztec  myth  from  northern  Mexico.  According  to  the  myth,  a 
group  of  people  searched  for  roots  in  the  desert  one  day.  A  pregnant 
young  woman  of  the  group  was  working  alongside  her  people 
when  she  entered  into  labor.  Unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  foraging 
party,  she  was  left  alone  to  bear  her  child  in  the  arid  Mexican 
desert.  She  had  used  all  her  strength  in  birthing  the  child,  and 
since  she  had  no  one  with  her,  the  young  mother  fully  expected  to 
die  along  with  her  newborn  in  the  wilderness.  While  she  awaited 
death,  a  spirit  spoke  to  her,  saying,  "Eat  the  plant  that  is  growing 
beside  you.  That  is  life  and  blessing  for  you  and  all  your  people." 
She  looked  and  saw  a  small  cactus  growing  beside  her.  She  ate 
the  button  off  the  cactus's  top  and  at  once  regained  her  strength 
and  found  her  breasts  filled  with  milk  for  her  child.  The  woman 
tended  to  her  child  and  proceeded  to  locate  her  people  while 
carrying  as  much  of  the  cactus  with  her  as  possible.  Upon  reuniting 
with  her  people,  she  presented  the  cactus  to  her  wise  uncle,  who 
inspected  the  plant  and  declared,  "This  is  truly  a  blessing.  We 
must  give  it  to  all  the  people"  (Time-Life  110).  The  plant's 
veneration  in  this  myth  by  a  foraging  tribe  stands  concordantly 
with  hunting  peoples'  deification  of  deer  and  agricultural  tribes' 
deification  of  corn  (Benitez  92).  So  we  see  that  peyote's  status  as 
a  sacred  plant  originated  from  an  indigenous  Mexican  tradition, 
which  the  American  Indians  later  adopted  during  the  mid- 1800s 
(Time-Life  110). 
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Aside  from  the  myths  surrounding  peyote's  origins, 
anthropologists  hold  that  early  aborigines  knew  peyote's 
hallucinogenic  effects  as  far  back  as  ten  thousand  years  before 
European  discovery  of  the  Americas.  These  aboriginal  peoples 
largely  dwelt  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  accounts  during  the 
Spanish  Conquest  of  the  1500s  report  that  knowledge  of  the  plant 
reached  much  farther  than  its  indigenous  area.  Agrarian  societies 
in  Mesoamerica  during  their  Classic  and  Post-Classic  periods 
knew  of  peyote,  and  it  was  sold  as  a  drug  even  before  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  Besides  the  Mesoamerican  encounters  with  peyote, 
northern  missionaries  of  the  Conquest  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
claimed  knowledge  of  the  plant  as  well  (Stewart,  Peyote  Religion 
17).  Within  this  region,  peyote  rooted  itself  in  tribal  cultures. 

The  early  Mexican  tribes  that  utilized  peyote  for  ceremonial 
purposes  include:  "the  Tarahumari  in  southern  Chihuahua,  the 
Huichol  and  Cora  in  Nayarit,  the  Tepehuan  in  Jalisco,  and  the 
Indians  in  Tamaulipas."  Because  of  major  differences  between 
the  ritual  practices  of  Mexican  tribes  and  those  of  American 
Indians,  debate  exists  over  whether  or  not  Mexican  and  American 
Indian  peyotism  developed  apart  from  one  another.  If  we 
presuppose  separate  development,  then  the  peyote  plant  was 
transported  from  Mexican  tribes  to  American  tribes  such  as  the 
Plains  Indians  without  any  religious  significance.  Later,  the 
American  tribes,  based  on  aspects  of  their  own  culture,  would 
have  bestowed  religious  significance  on  the  plant  and  would 
have  incorporated  it  into  their  own  religious  views  (Stewart,  "Ute 
Peyotism"  32).  This  would  most  likely  mean  that  American  Indian 
peyotism  began  in  1885  among  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes 
of  the  plains  (Slotkin  96).  However,  because  of  complicated 
syncretism  between  Indian  rituals  and  Christianity,  the  notion  of 
independent  ritual  development  remains  highly  debatable  (Stewart, 
"Ute  Peyotism"  31). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Indian  and  Mexican  rituals 
are  somewhat  similar  suggests  that  American  development 
depended  on  Mexican  origins.  Supporting  this  hypothesis  is  a 
common  vein  of  belief  between  the  two  groups  which  says  that 
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the  peyote  ritual  allows  a  person  to  obtain  previously  unpossessed 
knowledge.  Several  anthropologists  have  also  developed  models 
of  similarity  between  various  rituals.  Yet,  all  this  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  each  peyote  ritual's  proceedings  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  ritual's  leader.  As  such,  peyote  meetings  have  similar 
themes,  but  differing  particulars  (Stewart,  "Ute  Peyotism"  32). 
Incidentally,  the  similarities  between  the  various  ceremonies  may 
allude  to  a  sense  of  pan-Indianism  among  American  Indians  and 
perhaps  even  between  American  Indians  and  Mexican  Indians  as 
well.  Whatever  the  case,  peyotism  possesses  a  mysterious  origin 
from  Mexican  tribes. 

Peyotism  may  have  spread  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  through  tribes  such  as  the  Lipan,  Mescalero,  Carrizo, 
Tonkawa,  and  Caddo  in  the  late  1800s.  Dwelling  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  south  of  which  was  a  plentiful  source  of  peyote,  these 
tribes  were  in  the  best  position  to  acquire  peyote  and  be  influenced 
by  the  veteran  Mexican  practitioners  (La  Bane  110;  Stewart, 
Peyote  Religion  46).  The  Kiowa  tribes  probably  served  as  peyote's 
primary  bridge  into  U.S.  territory.  They  claim  to  have  received 
the  plant  and  its  religious  significance  from  the  Mescalero  Apache. 
Their  tradition  says  that  while  a  group  of  Kiowa  was  attacking 
the  Apache,  the  leader  of  a  group  of  peyotists  meeting  during  the 
attack  sensed  what  was  going  on  and  invited  one  of  the  aggressors 
to  the  meeting.  The  Kiowa  guest  learned  the  ritual  at  that  time  and 
returned  home  after  the  meeting  with  some  peyote  (La  Barre  ill). 
Other  important  tribes  in  the  U.S.'s  first  generation  of  peyotists 
include  the  Comanches  and  Kiowa-Apaches.  Like  the  Kiowa, 
they  conducted  Mexican  raids  over  long  distances  that  may  have 
resulted  in  their  exposure  to  peyote  religion  (Stewart,  Peyote 
Religion  47).  In  this  way,  peyotism  may  have  found  a  segue  from 
Mexico  into  American  Indian  culture. 

Pueblo  Indians  from  Taos  began  trading  peyote,  among 
other  things,  with  the  Comanches  during  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1900s  (Parsons  35).  However,  the  most  notable  trail  of  peyote 
diffusion  comes  from  the  Ute  tribes,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
discussed  later.    The  Utes  received  the  peyote  ritual  from  the 
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Dakotas,  who  have  a  sketchy  history  of  the  ritual's  origins.  To 
make  a  clear  connection  between  Dakota  and  Ute  transmission, 
enough  time  must  have  passed  between  the  beginning  of  Dakota 
peyotism  in  order  for  it  already  to  have  taken  root  once  the  Utes 
visited  Dakota  tribes  as  early  as  1907.  The  Dakotas  may  have 
acquired  peyotism  in  1903  or  1904  from  John  Rave,  a  Winnebago 
preacher  of  the  movement  or  maybe  from  the  Omaha,  who  had 
already  organized  the  Omaha  Native  American  Church  in  1906 
(Aberle  and  Stewart  9-10). 

At  any  rate,  the  Utes  had  maintained  contact  with  Navajos 
at  various  reservations  and  eventually  some  Navajos  accepted 
priesthood  in  the  peyote  religion.  One  of  these  reservations, 
Mancos  Creek,  boasts  some  of  the  earliest  known  Navajo  peyotists, 
five  of  which  were  Navajo  peyotism's  first  priests  {AbQiie,  Among 
the  Navaho  109).  Thus,  the  Ute  tribes  stand  as  particularly 
interesting  because  they  transmitted  the  religion  to  the  Navajo, 
who  were  and  still  are  the  largest  tribe  in  the  United  States.  This 
Navajo  acceptance  of  peyotism  seems  puzzling  because  the  tribes 
possessed  a  vital  religion  of  their  own  that  had  resisted  Christian 
missionaries  and  even  the  pan-Indian  Ghost  Dance,  giving  them 
the  tide,  "the  least  acculturated  tribe  in  the  United  States"  (Aberle, 
Among  the  Navaho  3;  Porterfield  228;  Fontana  Introduction).  No 
other  religion  after  the  Conquest  centered  on  the  consumption  of 
a  hallucinogen,  so  the  Navajos  would  not  have  had  the  slightest 
cultural  reason  to  adopt  peyotism  (Aberle,  Among  the  Navaho  3). 
Perhaps,  the  Utes'  fostering  of  a  relationship  with  the  Navajo  made 
peyote  transmission  possible. 

Among  the  transmitters  of  peyote,  a  Comanche  chief  by 
the  name  of  Quanah  Parker  stands  significantly.  Among  his  many 
and  varied  exploits,  some  time  after  1875,  at  his  first  peyote  ritual 
he  consumed  one  hundred  of  the  plants,  according  to  one  of  his 
friends  (Exley  198).  Such  a  feat  did  not  occur  without  a  reason. 
Another  recounting  of  the  story  says  that  Parker  had  been  nearly 
gored  to  death  by  a  bull  in  Mexico.  White  physicians  found 
themselves  unable  to  improve  his  condition.  However,  a 
cnraiulera,  a  Mexican  Indian  healer,  made  Parker  a  tea  of  peyote. 
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which  saved  his  Hfe  (Martin,  Land  101-2).  Though  these  two 
accounts  conflict,  perhaps  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two.  Parker  served  as  a  religious  leader  of  peyotism  known  as  a 
"Road  Man"  (Martin,  Laud  103).  However,  he  received  scorn 
for  his  position  of  leadership  from  a  Methodist  missionary  who 
ascribed  peyotism  to  Parker  in  diatribes  (Hagan  89,  9 1 ).  Through 
Parker,  peyotism  spread  into  Oklahoma,  where  in  1918,  a  group 
of  peyotists  founded  the  state  organization  that  would  become  the 
national  Native  American  Church  (Martin,  Lt//?<i  103,  107).  Thus, 
Quanah  Parker  played  an  important  role  in  the  transformation  of 
peyotism  into  an  organized  pan-Indian  religion. 

Even  though  many  factors  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
peyotism,  circumstances  did  exist  that  worked  against  it.  Indians 
of  the  Sioux  tribes  felt  tension  between  the  separate  religious  rites 
of  smoking  a  pipe  and  consuming  peyote  (DeMallie  9).  The  pipe 
served  as  a  means  of  worship  in  the  old  Sioux  religion,  but  peyote 
and  the  Bible  replaced  pipe  smoking  among  some  Sioux  peoples, 
causing  the  entrance  of  quasi-Christianity  into  the  tribes'  religion 
(Spider  197).  Peyotism  has  also  factionalized  the  Navajo. 
Traditionalists  in  their  tribes  stood  against  peyote  because  of  its 
nonconventional  nature,  its  hallucinogenic  properties,  an 
association  of  the  plant  with  licentiousness,  and  arrogant  attitudes 
prevalent  among  the  peyotists.  Some  of  these  allegations  were 
merely  unfair  stereotypes,  while  some  of  them  contained  truth 
(Aberle,  Among  the  Navaho  221).  No  matter  what  the  case, 
peyotism  has  faced  opposition  even  within  American  Indian  tribes. 

Peyotism  has  also  changed  during  its  transmission  between 
tribes.  One  can  still  see  examples  of  the  differences  in  Ute 
peyotism.  Within  these  tribes,  two  sects  of  peyotism  exist,  one 
being  the  "old  Ute  way"  and  the  other  the  "tipi  way,"  which  the 
Native  American  Church  practices.  The  more  traditional  "old  Ute 
way"  is  more  low-key,  while  the  Native  American  Church's  ritual 
allows  for  greater  quantities  of  peyote  consumption,  smoking,  and 
more  singing  and  talking  (Stewart,  "Ute  Peyotism"  5).  On  a 
broader  scale,  transmission  differences  exist  between  the  three 
major  peyotist  groups  across  North  America.  Mexican  Indians  use 
peyote  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  Mescaleros,  for  shamanistic 
competitions,  and  the  Plains  Indians,  for  receiving  visions  (La  Barre 
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54).  In  these  ways,  peyotism  transformed  as  it  crossed  the  border 
and  traversed  northward. 

Peyote  has  played  a  most  significant  role  in  the  cultural 
heritage  of  American  Indians.  While  it  has  caused  the  syncretism 
of  native  religion  and  Christianity,  for  many  Indians,  such  as  Mary 
Crow  Dog,  the  ritual  allowed  for  a  return  to  one's  roots  (Crow  Dog 
and  Erdoes  96).  Certainly,  the  Native  American  Church,  a  direct 
result  of  peyote,  has  bound  many  tribes  together  in  a  pan-Indian 
mentality,  which  may  preserve  Indian  culture  for  longer  than  it 
would  have  lasted  while  divided  among  individual  tribes  (Stewart, 
Peyote  Religion  239;  Martin,  Land  107).  Perhaps  the  peyote  plant 
and  the  ritual  that  surrounds  it  will  continue  to  preserve  American 
Indian  culture,  in  spite  of  the  acculturation  that  such  a  people  seem 
to  face  daily. 
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Analysis  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  lunaire, 

Op.  21: 

No.  10  Raub,  No.  13  Enthauptung,  and  No.  16 

Gemeinheit 

Mary  Elizabeth  Neal 

Abstract 

The  paper  describes  the  origins  and  organization  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  freely  atonal  work  Pierrot  lunaire.  Op.  21,  from 
commissioning  to  the  first  public  performance,  focusing  mainly 
on  the  compositional  process  and  methods.  Through  analysis  and 
research,  this  paper  explores  the  intricate  atonal  writing  of  No.'s 
10,  13,  and  16,  so  grouped  for  their  dramatic  texts  and  musical 
setting.  Each  piece  includes  a  discussion  of  the  aspects  of  text 
setting  and  word  painting,  and  an  analysis  of  pitch  relationships 
and  rhythmic  motives  within  the  piece  and  their  relationships  to 
the  work  as  a  whole,  specifically  focusing  on  the  recurring  seven- 
note  motive  found  in  the  first  piece  of  the  work,  Monde struukeii. 
The  analysis  of  these  pieces  identifies  compositional  methods  of 
organization  that  are  not  reliant  on  traditional  tonal  harmony  such 
as  canons,  ostinatos,  and  varied  repetition  of  melodic  and  rhythmic 
motives,  and  other  recurring  motives. 

1.  Introduction 

In  early  1912,  Arnold  Schoenberg  was  offered  a  large 
commission  from  the  wealthy  actress  Albertine  Zehme  to  compose 
a  work  based  on  Albert  Giraud's  collection  of  poetry  entitled 
Pierrot  lunaire,  translated  into  German  by  Otto  Hartleben.  The 
inspiration  for  Giraud's  Pierrot  lunaire  comes  from  the  Italian 
commedia  delFarte,  in  which  Pierrot,  the  lovesick  clown,  his  lover 
Columbine,  and  his  foil  Cassander  were  standard  characters. 
Columbine  and  Cassander  appear  frequently  in  Schoenberg's 
musical  setting,  which  centers  on  Pierrot's  nocturnal  activities. 
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especially  those  in  which  the  moon  plays  a  role.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Zehme,  an  established  actress  and  amateur  musician, 
turned  her  professional  attention  to  reciting  melodramas:  works 
which  joined  poetic  or  dramatic  readings  with  musical  interludes. 
This  style  of  dramatic  reading  over  music  eventually  evolved  into 
Sprechstimme  or  "speak-singing",  which  Schoenberg  pioneered 
in  Pierrot. ' 

Zehme  had  previously  performed  a  collection  of  Pierrot 
poems  consisting  of  22  pieces  grouped  in  three  sections  according 
to  their  general  mood,  and  this  selection  and  order  subsequently 
guided  the  composition  of  Schoenberg's  version.  The  first  section 
is  relatively  happy,  while  in  the  second  section,  darkness  becomes 
m5re  prominent.  The  final  section  centers  on  death,  specifically 
with  the  moon  as  the  ''executioner."  Schoenberg,  retaining 
Zehme 's  progression  from  light  to  darkness  and  death,  narrowed 
the  work  down  to  21  songs,  in  three  groups  of  seven,  rearranging 
and  adding  or  removing  poems  to  the  text  used  in  the  earlier 
performance.  Schoenberg's  collection  manages  to  transform  the 
text  of  Pierrot  limaire  into  a  "personal  narrative  of  the  plight  of 
the  artist  in  society."-  Part  I  describes  Pierrot  as  a  moon-inspired 
poet,  with  the  moon  representing  art  itself.  In  Part  II,  the  artist's 
life  has  become  a  nightmare  in  which  the  moon,  or  art,  has  become 
his  tormentor.  Finally,  Part  III  shows  a  nostalgic  Pierrot,  longing 
for  his  youth,  and  a  more  peaceful  time  in  which  the  moon  does 
not  torment  him.  The  orchestration  of  the  work  calls  for  recitation 
and  five  players  on  eight  instruments:  flute/  piccolo,  clarinet/bass 
clarinet,  violin/viola,  cello,  and  piano.  Schoenberg  accepted  the 
commission  in  late  January  1912  and  completed  work  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  The  premier  performance  took  place  in  Berlin  on 
October  16,  1912.^ 


2.  No.  10  Raub 
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Raiih 

Theft 

R(ne.  lurslichc  Rubine, 

Red.  princely  rubies. 

Blulge  Tropfen  alten  Ruhrnes, 

Bloody  drops  of  antique  glory. 

Schlummern  in  den  Totenschreinen, 

Slumber  in  the  coflins. 

Diunten  in  den  Frabgewolben. 

Down  in  the  burial  vaults. 

Nachts,  mit  seinen  Zechkumpanen, 

At  night,  with  his  drinking  companions. 

Steigt  Pierrot  hinab  zu  rauben 

Pierrot  descends  to  steal 

Rote,  fursliche  Rubine. 

Red.  princely  rubies. 

Blutge  Tropfen  alten  Ruhrnes. 

Bloody  drops  of  antique  glory. 

Docii  da  striUiben  sich  die  Haare. 

But  there  their  hair  stands  on  end. 

Bleiche  Furcht  bannt  sie  am  Plat/.e: 

Pale  fear  nails  them  to  the  spot: 

Durch  die  Finsternis  wie  Augne! 

Through  the  darkness  like  eyes! 

Stieren  aus  den  Totenschreinen 

There  stare  from  the  coffins 

Rote,  fursliche  Rubine. 

Red,  princely  rubies: 

In  the  tenth  piece  of  the  cycle,  "Raub,"  Pierrot  is  depicted  as  a 
drunken  grave  robber,  attempting  to  steal  "red  princely  rubies." 
The  piece  is  composed  for  flute,  clarinet  in  A,  violin,  cello,  and 
voice.  The  text  is  set  syllabically,  with  exactly  eight  notes  per 
stanza.  While  there  is  little  evidence  of  word  painting,  Schoenberg 
uses  other  means  of  unifying  the  vocal  line.  For  example,  the 
rhythmic  motive  of  the  first  line,  measure  5a,  reappears  in  the  last 
line,  measure  18,  where  the  text  repeats  "Red  princely  rubies." 


i}l  n^'''^' 


f 


Ro-  te.  fiirslli   -  che    Ru-bi  -  lie. 

Figure  1  Raub:  measure  5a  and  measure  18. 


The  other  repetition  of  the  text  "Red  princely  rubies"  in  measures 
10-11  initially  seems  to  imitate  the  previous  rhythm,  beginning 
with  a  dotted  eight  note  followed  by  a  sixteenth  note,  however,  it 
varies  from  this  point,  and  cannot  be  called  part  of  this  motive. 

The  second  line  of  the  text,  "Bloody  drops  of  antique  gloiy," 
is  found  in  measure  5b,  and  13-14.    Both  statements  of  the  text 
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share  a  related  rhythmic  motive  shown  below.    Measure  6  and 
measure  17  are  in  a  similar  relationship. 


blu-:ge  Trop  -  fen    al   -    ten  Ruh 

bliii  •  t;  Tiop  ■  icii  al  ■   i;n     Riili 

Fisure  2  Raiib:  measure  5b  and  measures  13-14. 


f-M^^y  i^i-^^,m-^ 


seliluiii  mem      ui  dtii  To  -  liii  sclwi  ncii  slie  ■  ren      aus  den    To  -  leu  schrei  iien 

Figure  3  Raiilr.  measure  6  and  measure  17. 

The  other  stanzas  share  similar  rhythmic  qualities;  however,  none 
are  strong  enough  to  call  them  related. 

The  instrumental  portion  of  this  piece  is  composed  of 
ostinatos,  which  here  refers  to  any  immediate  repetition  of  material, 
and  semitone  cluster  "chords,"  or  more  accurately,  simultaneities. 
In  the  instrumental  introduction,  Schoenberg  presents  the  listener 
with  the  semitone  clusters  in  the  violin  and  cello. 


Figure  4  Raiilr.  measures  1-2. 


The  pitches  in  each  chord  shown  above,  FF#AB,  GABbB, 
G#BCE,  EF#AbA,  CC#DE,  BCD#F,  and  EF#GG#,  consist 
predominantly  of  half  or  whole  steps.  The  largest  interval  between 
notes  is  only  a  minor  third,  implying  little  of  traditional  triadic 
chord  structure. 

The  flute  and  clarinet  have  two  ostinatos  each  during  this 
introduction.  First  in  the  flute  is  a  three-note  motive  consisting 
of  a  leap  of  a  ninth,  and  then  returning  to  the  pitch  one  half  step 
above  the  starting  note.  While  the  pitch  collection  does  not  stay 
the  same  for  the  repeat  of  this  motive,  the  interval  pattern  does. 
The  motive  continues  into  a  repeated  pedal  point  on  the  pitch  A  in 
sixteenth  notes. 
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Figure  5  Raiih:  flule.  measures  1-4 

The  first  clarinet  motive.  Figure  6,  is  two  sixteentli  notes  on  an  F, 
followed  by  a  descending  half  step  to  an  eighth  note  E.  Although 
the  eighth  notes  preceding  and  following  the  motive  are  not  the 
same  pitch,  the  rhythmic  repetition  suggests  an  ostinato.  The  next 
motive  is  a  three  note  descending  chromatic  line,  played  five  times 
over  the  flute  pedal  point  on  A. 


Figure  6  Raiilr.  clarinet,  measures  1-4. 

Here,  in  measure  3,  the  cello  and  violin  join  the  woodwinds  with 
ostinatos  of  their  own. 


Figure  7  Raiih:  violin  and  cello,  measure  3. 

In  measure  4,  the  woodwinds  and  the  violin  form  the  dyad  D#G, 
while  the  cello  plays  a  quasi-palindrome,  ending  the  introduction. 


Figure  8  Raulr.  measure  4. 
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The  voice  enters  at  measure  5,  a  cappella.  In  measure  6,  the 
accompanying  instruments  form  the  semitone  chord  F#G#BCC# 
as  harmonic  support  to  the  spoken  text.  In  measure  7,  the  flute, 
clarinet,  and  violin  each  have  a  repeated  figure,  with  only  slight 
variation  in  the  clarinet.  Beats  two  and  three  of  measure  8  in  the 
flute,  violin,  and  cello  form  another  semitone  chord.  Beginning 
on  beat  two  of  measure  9,  the  clarinet  plays  a  descending 
chromatic  scale,  decreasing  in  note  value  as  it  descends,  building 
momentum.  The  end  of  measure  9  through  the  beginning  of 
measure  10  introduces  two  more  repeated  patterns  in  the  violin 
and  cello.  The  violin  plays  a  major  6"'  three  times,  then  repeats 
the  motive,  leaving  out  the  first  beat.  The  ceUo  plays  three  sets  of 
two  descending  sixteenth  notes,  and  then  repeats  it,  leaving  out  the 
first  beat,  exemplifying  Schoenberg's  dedication  to  the  principle 
of  continuous  variation."* 


Figure  9  Raiib:  violin  and  cello,  measures  9-10. 


Measures  10-13  consist  of  the  instrumental  accompaniment  in 
semitone  clusters,  occurring  during  the  rests  in  the  vocal  line,  hi 
measure  12,  the  clarinet  line  outlines  a  horizontal  cluster,  as  well 
as  providing  a  necessary  semitone  in  the  vertical  simultaneity. 


^ 


^ 
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if= 


^f 


Fitzure  \()  Rciiih:  measure  12. 
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In  measure  13,  the  voice  rests  on  beats  two,  three,  and  four.  In 
this  silence,  the  instruments  form  yet  another  semitone  cluster,  but 
this  one  is  unique  in  that  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  major 
second. 


Figure  I  I  Raiilr.  measure  13. 

In  measure  14,  the  cluster  chords  continue  primarily  in  the 
clarinet  and  violin.  The  cello  descends  an  octave  from  Bb  to  Bb, 
employing  a  rhythmic  ostinato  through  the  descent,  while  the  flute 
plays  a  single  note  in  a  repeated  sixteenth  or  thirty-second  note 
pattern.  On  the  last  beat  of  14  and  the  first  beat  of  measure  15,  the 
cello  and  violin  introduce  a  brief  harmonic  shift  to  a  chord  built  in 
tritones,  which  are  played  in  a  repeated  thirty-second  or  sixteenth 
note  pattern. 


Figure  12  Rciiih:  measure  14-15. 


Measures  15-18  introduce  new  ostinatos  in  the  instrumental 
parts.  In  measure  15,  the  flute,  violin,  and  cello  share  a  motive  of 
four  descending  sixteenth  notes  with  the  interval  pattern  m2,  m2, 
m3,  based  on  the  semitone  clusters.  This  motive  is  played  twice, 
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followed  by  an  ascending  series  with  the  interval  pattern  m2,  ml, 
M3. 

In  measures  16-18,  all  the  instrumental  parts  have  an 
ostinato:  the  flute  playing  steady  sixteenth  notes,  alternating 
between  an  E  and  a  D;  the  clarinet  maintaining  a  steady  sixteenth 
note  pulse  on  a  Eb;  the  violin  and  cello  playing  high  harmonics. 
This  period  of  ostinato  leads  directly  to  a  set  of  culminating 
semitone  cluster  chords  in  measure  18.  The  clarinet  builds  up  to 
this  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure  with  a  thirty-second  note  line 
built  on  major  and  minor  3rds.  The  flute,  violin,  and  cello  then 
begin  mostly  descending  lines,  which  form  12  cluster  chords. 
This  intense  harmonic  action  coincides  with  the  final  phrase  of  the 
text.  Measure  19  contains  two  final  cluster  chords,  BCC#D  and 
BbBCC#  (Figure  13). 

The  solo  piano  enters  in  the  measure  20,  serving  as  a 
transition  to  the  next  piece.  The  piano  entrance  on  a  semitone 
cluster  chord  echoes  the  final  chord  in  the  instrumental  parts,  then 
continues  the  semitone  pattern  in  broken  chords  of  adjacent  notes, 
C#D#E,  F#GAbB,  and  C#DEbE. 
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Figure  1 3  Raiih:  measure  1 9 


Figure  14  Rciitb:  piano,  measure  20 
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3.  No.  13  Enthauptung 


Entluiuptitug 

Helu'dcliim 

Der  Monde,  ein  blankes  Tiirkenschwert 

The  moon,  a  gleaming  scimitar 

Aut'einem  schwar/.en  Seidenkissen. 

On  a  black  silk  pillow. 

Gespenstische  gross  diiiut  er  hinab 

Spectrally  large  sends  down  threats 

Dutch  schmerzensdunkle  Nacht. 

Through  the  sorrow-dark  night. 

Pierrot  irrt  ohne  Rasl  umherm 

Pierrot  wanders  about  restlessly 

Lfnd  slart  empor  in  Todesiingsten 

And  stares  up  in  mortal  anguish 

Zum  Mond,  dem  blanken  Tiirkenschwert 

At  the  moon,  the  gleaming  scimitar 

Aut'einem  schwarzen  Seidenkissen. 

On  a  black  silk  pillow. 

Es  schlotlern  unter  ihm  die  Knie, 

His  knees  shake  under  him. 

Ohnmiichtig  bricht  er  jah  zusammen. 

All  at  once  he  tails  into  a  taint. 

Er  wahnt:  es  sause  strafend  schon 

He  imagines  that  in  punishment  there 

already  whizzes 

Auf  seinen  Siindenhals  hernieder 

Down  onto  his  sinful  neck 

Der  Monde,  ein  blankes  Tiirkenschwert. 

The  moon,  the  gleaming  scimitar. 

Although  originally  intended  to  be  the  penultimate  piece  in  Part  I, 
"Enthauptung"  was  ultimately  moved  by  Schoenberg  to  its 
place  as  the  13'^  song  of  Pierrot  Iiuiaire.  Schoenberg  was  very 
superstitious  about  the  number  13,  to  the  point  that  he  believed 
that  he  would  die  on  Friday  the  13'^  The  text,  which  creates  a 
picture  of  Pierrot  being  beheaded  by  the  moon,  gleaming  like  a 
Turkish  sword,  is  an  illustration  of  the  artist  dying.  This  is  possibly 
Schoenberg's  way  of  reasserting  his  fear  that  the  number  13 
will  mean  his  own  death. 

The  piece  begins  in  a  homophonic  texture,  with  a  melody 
in  the  cello  and  accompaniment  in  the  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano. 
Later,  the  melody,  or  principle  focus,  is  in  the  voice  with 
instrumental  accompaniment.  This  texture  begins  to  build  to  the 
most  extreme  polyphonic  texture  in  the  cycle  at  measure  10,  with 
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each  instrument  playing  a  line  independent  of  the  other  instruments, 
beginning  first  in  the  clarinet,  then  in  the  viola  and  cello  in  measure 
1 1,  then  the  right  hand  of  the  piano  in  measure  12,  and  finally 
the  left  hand  in  measure  13.  Remembering  Schoenberg's  fear  of 
the  number  13,  it  is  no  surprise  that  one  of  the  thickest  textures 
of  the  whole  work  occurs  in  the  13"'  measure  of  the  13"'  piece. 
The  lines  consist  of  disjunct  sixteenth  note  patterns  based  on  the 
seven-note  principle  motive  of  the  cycle,  first  introduced  in  No  1, 
Monde  strunken. 


■   "T|- 


Figure  15  Monde stmnken:  measure  1. 

In  measure  16,  Schoenberg  indicates  a  ritard  to  slow  the 
forward  motion  of  the  thick  texture.  In  measure  17,  the  clarinet, 
viola,  and  cello  begin  five  measures  of  unison  rhythms.  Although 
the  piano  does  not  join  the  winds  and  strings  in  rhythmic  unison, 
the  piano  complements  rather  than  buries  them.  The  clarinet,  viola, 
and  cello  form  whole  tone  chords  in  measure  1 7,  as  does  the  piano. 

The  next  two  measures  of  the  strings  and  winds  consist  of 
mostly  descending  7ths,  however  there  are  two  major  6ths,  one 
diminished  7th,  and  one  diminished  octave,  which  sounds  as  a 
major  seventh.  The  piano  line  through  these  two  measures 
alternates  between  traditional  triads  and  quartal  chords  built  either 
in  perfect  or  augmented  4ths,  often  combining  one  of  each 
simultaneously.  This  is  especially  obvious  in  measure  19. 
The  text  in  these  measures  speaks  of  the  moon  whistling  down 
upon  Pierrot's  guilty  neck,  like  a  guillotine.  At  the  pinnacle  of 
this  passage,  in  measure  20  at  the  text  "the  moon,"  all  the  parts 
have  a  descending  line,  either  glissando  in  the  voice,  clarinet,  viola, 
and  cello,  or  sixteenth  notes  in  the  piano.  This  descending  motion 
is  symbolic  of  the  moon  falling,  beheading  Pierrot. 

Throughout  the  piece,  there  is  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
two  sixteenth  note  pattern  of  a  descending  major  seventh  from  B 
to  C.  It  can  be  found  ten  times:  five  times  in  the  cello,  four  times 
in  the  piano,  and  once  in  the  violin  in  augmentation.  Considering 
Schoenberg's  interest  in  varied  repetition,  ten  times  is  quite  a  large 
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number  of  repetitions,  indicating  tliat  lie  intentionally  used  this  as 
a  main  motive. 

Following  the  end  of  the  text,  Schoenberg  inserts  an 
interlude  for  flute,  clarinet,  viola,  and  cello.  This  portion  of  the 
piece  is  slower  than  the  beginning,  where  quarter  note  equals 
96-100,  and  the  meter  changes  from  4/4  to  6/4.  This  interlude 
quotes  the  flute  melody  from  No.  7  "Der  kranke  Mond,"  as  shown 
in  Figures  16-20  below. 
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Figure  \6  Der  kranke  Mond:  measure  1-7. 


Figure  17  Enthauptung:  flute,  measure  23-28. 
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Figure  18  Der  krauke  Mond:  measure  15  and  Enthauptung:  flute, -measure  29. 
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Figure  19  Der  Kranke  Mond:  measure  22-24. 
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Figure  20  Enthaiiptiing:  flute,  measure  3 1-34. 

The  clarinet  enters  in  measure  23,  beginning  a  canon  based  on 
rhythm  and  intervallic  pattern  rather  than  pitch.  The  viola  then 
enters  with  the  canon  subject,  followed  by  the  cello  in  measure 
24.  In  measure  25,  the  cello  breaks  away  from  the  canon,  having 
only  stated  the  first  four  notes. 

Figure  21  Enthaiiptiing:  measures  23-24. 

From  measure  25  through  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  accompaniment 
is  mostly  in  rhythmic  unison,  supporting  the  flute  melody.  This 
interlude  was  the  last  music  of  the  cycle  to  be  composed,  and 
knowing  Schoenberg's  superstition  about  the  number  13,  one 
source  has  explained  the  use  of  the  flute  melody  from  the  seventh 
piece  as  Schoenberg's  glance  over  his  shoulder  to  the  last  "safe" 
number.'^ 


4,  No.  16,  Gemeinheit 

No.  16  "Gemeinheit"  or  "Mean  Trick"  is  a  gruesome  story  in 
which  Pierrot  drills  a  hole  into  Cassander's  head,  puts  in  some 
tobacco,  and  smokes  Cassander  like  a  pipe.  The  orchestration 
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uses  the  full  ensemble:  piccolo,  clarinet,  violin,  cello,  voice,  and 


Geineinlu'it 

Mean  Trick 

In  den  blanken  Kopf  Cassanders, 

Into  the  shiny  head  of  Cassander, 

Dessen  Schrein  die  Lull  dLirch/etert, 

Whose  cries  pierce  the  air. 

Bohrt  Pierrot  mit  Heuchlermienen, 

Pierrot,  with  hypocritical  looks. 

Ziirtlich  einen  Schadelbohrer! 

Tenderly  inserts  a  cranium-borer! 

Darauf  stopft  er  mit  dem  Daumen 

Then  with  his  thumb  he  slulTs 

Seinen  echten  tiirkschen  Tahak 

His  genuine  Turkish  tobacco 

In  den  blanken  Kopf  Cassanders, 

Into  the  shiny  head  of  Cassander. 

Dessen  Schrein  die  Lul't  durchzetert! 

Whose  cries  pierce  the  air! 

Dann  dreht  er  ein  Rohr  von  Weichsel 

Then  he  twists  a  cherry-wood  tube 

Hinten  in  die  glatte  Glatze 

Into  the  hack  of  the  smooth  bald  head. 

Und  behaglich  schmaiicht  und  pal't't  er 

And  he  comfortably  smokes  and  puffs 

Seinen  echten  tiirkschen  Tabak 

His  genuine  Turkish  tobacco 

Aus  den  blanken  Kopf  Cassanders! 

Out  of  the  shiny  head  of  Cassander! 

piano,  although  the  woodwinds  do  not  enter  until  just  before 
measure  eight.  The  text,  like  No.  10,  is  set  syllabically  with 
eight  notes  per  stanza.  The  only  rhythmic  repetitions  apparent 
in  the  vocal  line  are  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  shown  here. 
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111  deni   blan    ken    Kopf   Cns  -   sail     der.         Des    sen  Sclireiii     die 

Figure  22  Geuieiuheit:  measures  1-3. 


I. lift  diirchw  -   tert. 


The  rest  of  the  text  is  set  somewhat  humorously,  often  having  long 
pauses  before  the  "punch  line."  For  example,  in  measures  4-7, 
the  text  is  "Pierrot,  with  hypocritical  looks/Tenderly  inserts  -  a 
trephine!"  Schoenberg  sets  the  text  with  a  long  pause  between 
"Tenderly  inserts"  and  "a  trephine,"  which  adds  suspense  and 
makes  the  scene  more  gruesome.  In  measures  9-14,  the  text  is 
"Then  with  his  thumb  he  stuffs/His  genuine  Turkish  tobacco/Into 
the  head  of  Cassander."  Again,  Schoenberg  sets  the  text  with  rests 
between  genuine  and  Turkish,  and  Turkish  and  tobacco,  adding 
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emphasis  to  the  action,  and  somehow  making  the  dreadful  scene 
more  real.  Also,  as  the  text  comes  to  the  words  "head  of 
Cassander,"  the  rhythmic  motion  slows  from  sixteenth  notes  to 
eighth  notes,  while  a  molto  rit.  also  helps  slow  the  forward  drive 
into  the  phrase  "Whose  cries  pierce  the  air."  Here  the  flute  sustains 
a  high  forte  F#,  representing  Cassander's  cries  piercing  the  air. 

The  motive  initially  introduced  in  the  cello  line  is  the 
unifying  motive  throughout  this  piece.  It  is  also  an  extension  of 
the  unifying  seven-note  motive  of  the  cycle,  as  seen  in  Figure  15. 


Figure  23  Geineinheit:  cello,  measures  1-5. 

The  relationship  between  the  cello  motive  of  No.  16  and  the 
principle  motive  of  the  cycle  is  that  both  are  essentially  a  grouping 
of  seven  sixteenth  notes.  "Gemeinheit"  can  be  analyzed  by 
tracking  the  seven-note  motive,  or  by  tracking  the  variations  on 
the  initial  cello  motive.  Both  methods  will  be  used  here,  hi  keeping 
with  Schoenberg's  principle  of  varied  repetition,  the  cello  motive 
has  four  main  variations,  shown  below,  which  appear  in  other 
instrumental  parts. 
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Motive  3:  {cello,  in.  9)  Motive  4:  {flute,  in.  19} 

Fiizure  24  Geineinheit:  main  motives. 


From  the  cello's  seven-note  motive  (Figure  23),  Schoenberg 
extracts  the  four  repeated  sixteenth  notes  and  makes  them  an 
independent  motive.  From  motive  1,  he  then  maintains  the 
beginning  of  the  motive,  then  changes  the  last  note,  forming  motive 
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2.  Next,  he  retains  only  the  four  sixteenth  note  grouping  and 
changes  the  pitches  to  a  chromatic  scale,  forming  motive  3.  Finally, 
he  retains  the  four  sixteenth  note  grouping  but  creates  a  leaping 
pitch  contour,  forming  motive  4.  At  least  one  of  these  motives 
can  be  found  in  eveiy  part,  except  the  voice,  throughout  the  piece. 

The  final  portion  of  the  piece,  measures  16-27,  show 
examples  of  all  of  the  motives.  The  complete  cello  motive  never 
reappears  fully,  but  a  fragmented  restatement  in  the  cello  at  measure 
16,  and  again  in  the  flute  in  measure  20  shows,  once  more,  that 
Schoenberg  intended  this  line  to  be  a  unifying  factor  throughout 
the  piece. 

Measures  26  and  27  in  the  piano  line  show  two  interesting 
points  in  this  piece.  In  the  first  beat  of  measure  26,  the  left  hand 
of  the  piano  plays  the  retrograde  of  the  right  hand.  The  piano  line 
then  cadences  with  a  v-I,  BbnVD  to  Eb/G. 
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Figure  25  Geineinheif.  piano,  measures  26-27. 

The  final  chord  in  the  other  instruments  is  DFAC#,  a  minor  major 
seventh  chord.  By  combining  these  chords,  any  tonal  implications 
created  by  the  piano  cadence  is  obscured. 

5.  Conclusion 


Although  there  seems  to  be  little  in  common  between  these  pieces, 
there  is  evidence  of  quite  a  few  shared  motives.  For  example, 
motive  1  (Figure  24)  from  "Gemeinheit"  shows  up  in  No.  10, 
especially  evident  in  the  last  two  measures.  The  flute,  clarinet, 
violin,  and  cello  play  the  semitone  cluster  chord  BC#CB,  which 
transforms  into  motive  1  on  the  chord  BbBCC#  (See  Figure  13). 
The  piano  in  measure  20  plays  a  fragmentation  of  motive  1 ,  playing 
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only  three  notes  on  the  chord  ABbBC  (See  Figure  14). 

The  seven-note  principle  motive  of  the  cycle  (Figure  15) 
is  quite  prevalent  within  these  pieces.  For  example,  the  flute  and 
violin  in  measure  7  of  "Raub"  play  a  seven-note  ostinato.  The 
thick  texture  created  in  measures  10-16  in  "Enthauptung"  is  merely 
extensions  of  the  seven-note  motive.  The  flute  quote  from  No.  7, 
"Der  Kranke  Mond,"  contains  a  statement  of  the  motive  in  measure 
27,  and  an  extension  and  augmentation  in  measure  34. 

These  pieces  all  have  exceptionally  dramatic  texts  in  which 
Pierrot  is  either  playing  the  mischievous  clown  or  being  killed. 
Schoenberg  carries  the  intense  language  of  the  text  into  his  settings 
of  these  poems,  writing  music  that  matches  their  dramatic  nature. 
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Toward  a  Typology  of  Children  of  Interparental 

Violence 

Jillian  A.  Greer 

Research  concerning  child  witnesses  of  parental  conflict 
and  violence  has  garnered  numerous  findings  throughout  the  last 
few  decades  and  has  focused  primarily  on  the  children's  negative 
outcomes  and  problem  behaviors  as  a  result  of  a  disruptive  home 
life.  A  finding  often  relegated  to  the  sidelines,  with  the  exception 
of  coping  research,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these  children  maintain 
a  normal  transition  into  adolescence  and  adulthood,  despite  their 
upbringing.  In  fact,  Kitzmann,  Gaylord,  Holt,  and  Kenny  (2003) 
found  in  their  study  that  37%  of  their  sample  of  child  witnesses 
had  productive  outcomes  comparable  to  their  non-witness 
sample.  Obvious,  then,  should  be  the  fact  that  child  outcomes 
can  vary  and  may  do  so  through  the  complex  interplay  of  several 
mediating  factors.  Because  of  this,  rendering  all  child  witnesses 
as  a  homogenous  group  both  within  study  designs  and  treatment 
conceptualizations  could  be  a  mistake  affecting  the  positive 
outcome  of  children  from  truly  detrimental  backgrounds  and  could 
be  superfluous  for  children  who  already  posses  positive  outlooks 
and  interpersonal  schemas. 

The  heterogeneity  of  child  outcomes  is  similar  to 
heterogeneity  found  in  most  intimate  partner  violence  research, 
whether  it  is  in  the  victims  or  the  perpetrators.  Due  to  this  variance 
within  subject  pools,  Holtzwoith-Munroe  and  Stuart  (1994)  created 
a  typology  for  their  specific  interest  in  male  batterers.  A  primary 
concern  for  them  lay  not  only  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
underlying  motivation  for  battering  but  also  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  typology  could  enhance  therapeutic  outcome  through 
matching  types  of  batterers  to  differing  treatments.  Based  on  these 
concerns,  Holtzworth-Munroe  and  Stuart  designed  a  framework, 
within  which  were  three  male  batterer  categories  measured  along 
three  main  descriptive  dimensions  composed  of  several  distal 
and  proximal  subcategories.  A  similar  approach  to  distinguishing 
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among  the  heterogeneous  outcomes  of  children  from  maritally 
violent  homes  may  be  a  useful  way  to  collate  varying  scientific 
findings  in  order  to  understand  the  complexities  that  contribute 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  child  to  develop  in  a  socially  acceptable 
manner.  Unfortunately,  unlike  Holtzworth-Munroe  and  Stuart,  who 
were  able  to  refine  and  build  from  the  previous  attempts  of  other 
researchers  to  create  a  viable  typology,  this  article  could  not 
rely  on  extant  attempts,  as  none  exists  for  child  witnesses  of 
interparental  violence.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  extant  attempts  is  due 
to  researchers'  fear  of  stigmatizing  child  witnesses  not  only  by 
categorizing  children  with  negative  outcomes,  which  have  been 
created  by  a  child's  family  environment  rather  than  by  the  child's 
own  innate  dysfunction,  but  also  by  applying  this  conceptual 
framework  for  male  batterers,  which,  by  this  association  alone, 
may  stigmatize  the  children  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  community. 
However,  this  is  not  the  intent  for  the  creation  of  a  new  typology 
for  children. 

Applying  Holtzwoith-Munroe  and  Stuart's  (1994)  typology 
format  to  child  outcome  poses  a  number  of  challenges  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  distribute  decades  of  research 
into  categorical  dimensions.  Of  note  to  the  reader  is  the  obvious 
fact  that  male  batterer  mentality  and  pathology  differ  to  a  certain 
extent  from  child  witnesses  in  that  very  few  child  witnesses  will 
ever  grow  to  incorporate  parental  battering  into  their  own  romantic 
relationships,  and  many  child  witnesses  will  most  likely  not  seek 
to  control  or  manipulate  their  loved  ones;  therefore,  direct 
application  of  Holtzworth-Munroe  and  Stuart's  typology  is  not 
possible.  However  their  basic  conceptualization  and  framework 
are  still  a  major  influence  upon  this  paper.  Also  to  be  noted  is  the 
fact  that  no  selection  strategies,  such  as  constructing  numerous 
inclusion  criteria,  were  employed  for  the  studies  reviewed  in  this 
article,  given  limited  resources  and  time  constraints.  However,  the 
studies  chosen  have  been  published  in  reputable  journals  and  are 
of  sound  quality.  Despite  these  issues  regarding  the  application 
of  typology  and  the  study  selection  processes,  taking  the  first  step 
towards  further  quantifying  child  outcome  is  important  and  should 
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be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  for  future  revisions  and  refining.  This 
article,  as  a  theoretical  attempt  to  amalgamate  decades  of  research, 
should  spur  child  witness  researchers  to  examine  the  empirical 
basis  for  the  divisions  proposed  hereafter. 
Construction  of  a  Child  Wittiess  Typology 

This  proposed  typology  is  composed  of  three  main 
categories  of  children,  which  are  measured  along  four  dimensional 
categories,  two  of  which  are  distal  and  two  proximal,  that  were 
chosen  based  on  overriding  emphasis  in  scientific  literature  as 
being  main  contributors  to  differential  child  outcomes.  The  child 
witnesses  of  interparental  violence  are  categorized  as  Positive 
Adapters,  Mixed  Reactors,  and  Delinquent  Perpetuators.  These 
names  highlight  several  aspects  of  the  children  who  would  fall 
into  such  categories,  specifically  along  the  four  descriptive 
dimensions  of  Severity/Type  of  Interparental  Violence,  Passage 
of  Time  Issues,  Child  Reactional  Behavior  Variables,  and 
Attribution/Coping  Styles.  The  first  two  dimensions  are  distal, 
or  based  on  history  or  issues  outside  of  the  children's  control 
and  current  being.  The  second  two  dimensions  are  proximal,  or 
produced  by  distal  effects  and  are  part  of  the  children's  current 
being.  The  categories  and  dimensions  interact  to  produce  an  overall 
picture  of  specific  child  outcomes  in  terms  of  their  etiology  and 
the  children's  current  outlook  on  life. 

Positive  Adapters  are  so  named  not  only  because  they  apply 
positive  attributions  and  coping  styles  to  their  situations,  but  also 
because  the  other  three  dimensions  (Severity/Type  of  Violence, 
Passage  of  Time,  and  Child  Reactional  Variables)  are  unlikely  to 
be  such  as  to  inhibit  their  adaptation.  In  other  words,  interparental 
violence  is  likely  to  be  low  in  severity  and  frequency,  much  time 
has  probably  lapsed  since  the  last  act  of  interparental  violence, 
and  the  children's  behaviors  most  likely  lack  psych'opathology. 
Moreover,  Mixed  Reactors  are  an  intermediate  category,  in 
which  a  child  may  manifest  a  variety  of  moderate,  but  not  severe, 
outcomes  based  on  variable  dimensional  measures.  The  severity 
of  violence  in  this  case  may  alternate  between  mild  and  severe  or 
may  stay  at  a  stable,  moderate  level.  Similarly,  the  length  of  time 
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since  the  last  abusive  episode  between  parents  could  have  occurred 
at  a  less  detrimental  developmental  age  for  the  child  or  may  have 
occurred  neither  in  the  immediate  nor  distant  past.  Mixed  Reactors 
may  have  mild  to  moderate  problem  behaviors  or  clinically 
diagnosable  disorders,  and  they  may  employ  a  varying  assortment 
of  coping  strategies  and  attributions,  some  of  which  are  helpful  and 
some  detrimental.  Delinquent  Perpetuators,  basically,  are  subjected 
to  the  worst-case  scenarios  in  every  dimension.  A  closer  look  at 
the  specific  issues  within  each  dimension  and  a  closer  look  at  the 
research  purporting  these  findings  are  the  basis  of  this  article. 
Severity/Type  of  Interparental  Violence 

This  dimension  is  composed  of  four  related  issues  all 
concerning  parents'  use  of  violence.  These  issues  are  family  risk 
factors,  mother  parenting  factors,  overt/covert  conflict,  and  child 
physical  and  sexual  abuse.  As  may  be  noticed,  the  first  two  related 
issues  are  not  direct  manifestations  of  the  severity  or  type  of 
violence.  Rather,  they  are  contributing  factors  to  the  use  of  violent 
conflict  resolutions  within  a  given  household. 

Family  risk  factors.  Regarding  family  risk  factors,  such  as 
socioeconomic  status,  educational  attainment,  and  drug  or  alcohol 
use,  most  researchers  do  not  test  for  their  effects,  but  instead  control 
for  them  in  studies  pertaining  to  children  witnesses  of  parental 
conflict.  If  these  variables  are  treated  as  potential  confounds,  then 
they  are  speculated  to  be  strongly  correlated  with  child  outcome. 
Some  studies  have  examined  family  risk  factor  effects  and  have 
found  varying  results.  Wolfe,  Zak,  Wilson,  and  Jaffe  (1986) 
combined  family  risk  factors  into  a  Family  Disadvantage  Index, 
which  manifested  significant  differences  among  their  three 
samples  of  former  shelter  residents,  current  shelter  residents,  and 
nonviolent  families.  Former  shelter  residents  had  the  highest  score 
on  this  variable,  reflecting  a  change  to  a  single-parent  home,  a  new 
residence,  and  a  decrease  in  income.  Interestingly,  these  families 
did  not  display  more  negative  symptomatology  than  the  nonviolent 
comparison  sample,  though  this  may  reflect  a  removal  of  the  violent 
parent  from  the  home  and  a  passage  into  a  stable  environment. 
Moreover,  Salzinger  et  al.  (2002)  considered  severe  economic 
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distress  as  a  risk  factor  for  family  violence.  Specifically, 
McCloskey,  Treviso,  Scionti,  and  da!  Pozzo  (2002)  found  in  their 
sample  of  families  exhibiting  partner  violence  that  both  men 
and  women  had  unemployment  rates  beyond  that  of  the  national 
average  and  that  the  women  averaged  only  1 1.4  years  of  school, 
meaning  most  had  not  completed  high  school  or  attended  college. 

Additionally,  McCloskey,  Treviso,  Scionti,  and  dal  Pozzo 
(2002)  found  that  men  abused  both  alcohol  and  drugs.  However, 
these  results  were  obtained  simply  by  asking  the  battered  wives  if 
their  husbands  abused  drugs.  Furthermore,  these  results  were  not 
compared  to  a  non-battered  sample.  When  using  comparative 
correlational  studies,  researchers  have  produced  differing  results 
in  regards  to  drug  and  alcohol  use.  For  example,  Becker,  Stuewig, 
Herrera,  and  McCloskey  (2004)  found  that  paternal  alcohol  use 
was  correlated  with  children's  delinquent  behavior  of  firesetting. 
However,  Maker,  Kemmelmeier,  and  Peterson  (1998)  reported  that 
parental  drug  and  alcohol  use  were  not  significantly  related 
to  negative  child  outcome,  although  children  who  witnessed 
inteiparental  violence  reported  higher  levels  of  paternal  drug  and 
alcohol  use  and  were  abused  more  often  than  non-witnesses.  Issues 
concerning  drug  and  alcohol  use  are  important,  as  an  intoxicated 
parent  is  unlikely  to  be  either  nurturing  to  or  considerate  of  his/ 
her  dependents,  thus  negatively  impacting  them  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

Mother  parenting  factors.  A  battered  mother  under  extreme 
duress  may  not  be  able  to  nurture  or  care  for  children  in  a  complete 
and  stable  manner.  Salzinger  et  al.  (2002)  stated  that  a  battered 
woman  often  develops  internalizing  disorders,  such  as  depression 
and  anxiety,  and  because  she  is  most  likely  the  primary  caregiver 
to  her  children,  her  abilities  to  provide  effectively  for  her  children, 
given  her  emotional  impairment,  may  be  inadequate.  Moreover, 
an  especially  important  factor  for  battered  women  is  how  their 
marital  dissatisfaction  can  affect  the  family  unit  as  a  whole. 
O'Keefe  (1995)  found  that  a  women's  low  marital  satisfaction 
score  significantly  predicted  child  abuse.  As  was  verified  by 
Salzinger  et  al.,  the  abuse  of  the  children  as  associated  with  marital 
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dissatisfaction  was  not  just  perpetrated  by  the  fathers,  but  rather 
equitable  with  or  more  often  by  the  mothers  in  what  is  considered 
a  "spillover  effect."  Salzinger  et  al.  speculated  that  this  may  be 
caused  by  a  mother  attempting  to  care  for  her  family  in  spite  of 
her  own  victimization  and  living  in  a  situation  with  high  family 
stress.  Interestingly,  they  also  found  that  the  children  themselves 
might  inadvertently  elicit  spillover  abuse  by  acting  out,  or 
externalizing  their  behaviors.  The  finding  that  the  quality  of  the 
mother/child  relationship  and  the  amount  of  mother/child  violence 
are  significantly  associated  with  child  externalizing  behaviors  was 
validated  by  O'Keefe  (1994).  She  speculated  that  because  a  child 
forms  his/her  first  attachment  to  the  mother,  a  disruption  in  this 
first  real  attachment  could  have  especially  detrimental  effects  on 
the  child.  These  findings  reflect  a  cycle  of  abuse  that  is  perpetuated 
by  a  mother's  and  a  child's  reactions  to  each  other's  stressful 
expressions  of  coping.  This  article  will  examine  the  probability 
and  reputed  effects  of  child  witnesses  also  being  abused  as  an 
issue  later  in  this  descriptive  dimension. 

Overt/covert  conflict.  Parental  actions  relating  to  child 
problem  behaviors  have  been  examined  not  only  in  terms  of 
spillover  but  also  in  terms  of  parents  exhibiting  overt  and/or  covert 
conflict  styles.  Buehler  et  al.  (1998)  defined  an  overt  conflict  style 
as  "hostile  behaviors  and  affect  that  indicate  direct  manifestation 
of  negative  connections  between  parents,"  while  covert  conflict 
styles  reflect  passive-aggressive  conflict,  which  could  take  the  form 
of  triangulation  with  the  children.  Buehler  et  al.  (1997)  found  that 
parental  overt  conflict  style  use  is  a  stronger  influence  on  child 
problem  behaviors  than  even  the  frequency  of  the  parental  conflicts. 
Moreover,  Buehler  et  al.  (1998)  stated  that  particular  conflict 
styles  could  be  correlated  to  particular  child  problem  behaviors. 
Specifically,  they  found  that  interparental  covert  conflicts  are 
associated  with  child  internalizing  problems,  and  interparental 
overt  conflicts  are  associated  with  child  externalizing  behaviors. 
Of  special  concern.  Maker,  Kemmelmeier,  and  Peterson  (1998) 
indicated  that  in  their  sample,  child  witnesses  of  severe  overt 
conflict  might  peipetuate  the  style  in  their  own  dating  relationships. 
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Child  physical  and  sexual  abuse.  O'Keefe  (199.5)  stated 
that  homes  with  a  greater  frequency  and  severity  of  violence 
between  the  parents  are  also  likely  to  be  homes  with  child  abuse. 
Specifically,  McCloskey,  Treviso,  Scionti,  and  dal  Pozzo  (2002) 
found  in  their  samples  that  in  homes  with  maternal  battering, 
most  children  had  been  slapped,  and  more  than  one  quarter  had 
received  at  least  one  beating.  Additionally,  about  10%  of  the 
fathers  threatened  their  children  with  weapons.  Looking  at  the 
interaction  of  interparental  violence  and  child  abuse  in  another 
way,  Saunders,  Williams,  Hanson,  Smith  and  Rheingold  (as  cited 
in  Saunders,  2003),  in  a  longitudinal  study  examining  the  number 
and  types  of  victimization  reports  of  children,  found  that  of  the 
children  who  self-reported  a  history  of  sexual  assault,  physical 
assault,  or  physical  abuse  by  a  parent,  50%  also  reported  witnessing 
interparental  violence.  Unfortunately,  child  abuse  in  the  form  of 
sexual  abuse  may  create  trauma  symptoms  and  antisocial  behavior, 
at  least  for  female  victims  (Maker,  Kemmelmeier,  &  Peterson, 
1998).  However,  outside  of  sexual  abuse,  many  researchers  have 
found  conflicting  results  concerning  the  impacts  on  children 
beyond  those  of  just  witnessing  interparental  violence.  O'Keefe 
(1995)  reported  that  witnesses  who  were  also  abused  were  more 
aggressive,  perhaps  prompting  more  abuse  from  parents  unable 
to  cope  with  aggressive  children  in  addition  to  their  own  violent 
relationships.  However,  many  other  researches  have  not  found 
differential  outcomes  between  children  who  were  witnesses 
and  children  who  were  abused  witnesses  (Kitzmann,  Gaylord, 
Holt,  &  Kenny,  2003;  Sternberg  et  al.,  1993).  Similarly,  Carlson 
( 1 99 1 )  reported  that  on  every  measure  except  for  child  well-being, 
witnesses  and  abused  witnesses  produced  equitable  outcomes. 
Perhaps  the  true  discriminating  factor  between  child  witnesses 
and  abused  witnesses  resides  in  the  severity  of  child  abuse. 
Spaccarelli,  Coatsworth,  and  Bow  den  (1995)  examined  a  sample 
of  incarcerated  boys  and  found  that  seriously  delinquent  males 
reported  exposure  to  severe  physical  abuse.  However,  Spaccarelli 
et  al.  also  found  that  the  serious  offenders  were  exposed  to  severe 
interparental  violence,  including  the  use  of  weapons. 
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Comparison  of  Severity/Type  of  Violence  to  child 

categories.  Returning  to  the  three  child  categories  of  Positive 

Adapters,  Mixed  Reactors,  and  Delinquent  Perpetuators  in 

relation  to  this  specific  descriptive  dimension  of  Severity/Type  of 

Violence,  Positive  Adapters  are  more  likely  to  experience  a  higher 

socioeconomic  status,  low  to  no  parental  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 

parents  with  higher  levels  of  educational  achievement,  positive 

mother/child  relationships  with  little  maternal  internalizing 

disorders  and  spillover,  no  physical  or  sexual  abuse,  and  low 

levels  of  overt  and  covert  parental  conflict  styles.  Resultantly,  they 

would  be  expected  to  demonstrate  low  levels,  if  at  all,  of  problem 

behaviors  and  trauma  symptoms.  Mixed  Reactors  are  more  likely 

to  have  experienced  varying  mild  to  severe  degrees  of  all  issues 

discussed,  although  at  most,  a  witnessing  of  moderate  overt  and 

covert  parental  conflict  and  moderate  levels  of  physical  abuse. 

j  Mixed  Reactors  would  be  expected  to  exhibit  moderate  levels 

'  of  problem  behaviors.  Delinquent  Perpetuators  are  so  named 

[  especially  for  their  reactions  to  this  descriptive  dimension.  Based 

,  on  a  history  including  low  socioeconomic  status,  low  parental 

I  academic  achievement,  high  parental  drug  use,  poor  mother/child 

:•  relationships  characterized  by  maternal  spillover,  moderate  to 

j  high  levels  of  abuse,  and  high  levels  of  covert  and  overt  parental 

;  conflict  styles,  these  children  would  be  expected  to  display  the 

most  maladaptive  problem  behaviors  later  in  life,  mimicking  or 

perpetuating  the  characteristics  of  the  family  of  origin  (see  Table 

1). 

Passage  of  Time  Issues 

The  Passage  of  Time  dimension  is  the  last  of  the  dimensions 
considered  to  be  distal,  or  related  to  a  child's  background  and 
history  and  outside  of  a  child's  control  or  current  state  of  being. 
This  dimension  is  composed  of  issues  pertaining  to  the  children's 
developmental  age,  shelter  residence,  and  length  of  time  since  the 
last  interparental  violent  episode. 

Developmental  age.  Many  studies  recently  are  finding 
developmental  age  as  a  mediator  of  child  outcome.  Kitzmann, 
Gaylord,  Holt,  and  Kenny  (2003),  for  example,  concluded  that 
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preschool  girls,  as  a  result  of  having  witnessed  interparental 
violence,  exhibited  more  negative  effects  when  responding  to 
simulated  adult  conflict  and  also  more  problems  with  social 
competence.  Preschool  boys,  although  they  did  not  show 
statistically  significant  differences  from  other  sample  populations, 
also  did  not  show  differences  from  preschool  girls.  From  this, 
Kitzmann  et  al.  determined  that  preschoolers  of  both  genders 
may  be  at  risk.  Indeed,  Yates,  Dodds,  Sroufe,  and  Egeland  (2003) 
obtained  their  only  significant  results  throughout  their  large  sample 
in  relation  to  preschool  age  and  the  manifestation  of  problem 
behaviors  by  the  age  of  16.  Yates  et  al.  speculated  that  witnessing 
violence  while  a  child  is  in  preschool  is  especially 

Table  1 

Comparison  of  Severity/Type  of  Violence  and  Child  Categories 
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detrimental  because  this  is  the  stage  of  development  in  which  a 
child  learns  emotional  regulation,  and  as  such,  the  child  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  experiences  that  may  alter  or  influence  this 
development.  However,  Yates  et  al.  also  stated  that  the  emotional 
and  behavioral  effects  of  girls  internalizing  and  boys  externalizing 
would  not  have  been  found  in  their  study  unless  they  had  continued 
their  longitudinal  study  through  adolescence.  O'Keefe  (1994) 
theorized  that  this  may  arise  because,  at  adolescence,  children 
begin  to  enter  into  their  own  relationships,  have  to  learn  to  conform 
to  stricter  gender  roles,  and  begin  to  model  their  parents'  behaviors. 
If  a  child's  home  and  development  are  disrupted  by  interparental 
violence,  then  adolescence  is  an  especially  apt  time  for  problem 
behaviors  to  present  themselves. 

Shelter  residence.  Interfering  with  or  exacerbating  these 
age  effects  is  the  effect  of  living  in  a  shelter.  Wolak  and  Finkelhor 
(1998)  stated  that  moving  to  a  shelter  can  be  extremely  distressing 
for  children,  as  many  must  flee,  and  most  must  abruptly  uproot 
themselves  from  their  normal  environments  and  routines. 
Specifically,  Fantuzzo  et  al.  (1991)  found  that  children  who  were 
in  their  shelter  sample  exhibited  significantly  greater  internalizing 
problem  behaviors,  lower  social  competencies,  and  lower 
acceptance  of  their  mothers  than  children  in  other  comparable 
samples.  Recalling  developmental  age  issues,  Fantuzzo  et  al.  also 
found  that  preschool  children  who  were  in  shelters  exhibited  the 
greatest  amount  of  problem  behaviors  and  the  lowest  self-esteem. 
Comparably,  Wolfe,  Zak,  Wilson,  and  Jaffe  (1986)  stated  that 
their  sample  of  current  child  shelter  residents  showed  a  markedly 
lower  social  competence  rating.  Interestingly,  while  these  results 
are  consistently  found  (i.e.  that  children  who  live  in  shelters 
display  more  problem  behaviors  than  non-shelter  residents),  many 
researchers  still  use  these  populations  as  their  only  source  for  child 
witnesses,  using  homes  without  any  interparental  violence  as  their 
only  comparison  group. 

Length  of  time  since  last  violent  episode.  Nonetheless, 
moving  to  a  shelter  may  be  the  only  way  to  remove  violence 
from  the  home,  and  in  doing  so,  a  mother  may  eventually  proceed 
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to  establish  a  new,  stable  household  free  of  violence.  Some 
researchers  have  found  that  child  problem  behaviors  lessen  in 
extremity  as  the  time  since  the  last  violent  episode  between 
parents  passes.  Wolfe,  Zak,  Wilson,  and  Jaffe  (1986)  stated  that 
their  sample  of  former  shelter  residents,  despite  the  loss  of  income 
and  change  of  parenting  to  a  single-parent-headed  home,  showed 
behaviors  and  emotions  comparable  to  their  non-violent  sample. 
Similarly,  Salzinger  et  al.  (2002)  noted  that  if  the  interparental 
violence  occurred  several  years  ago,  and  the  batterer  were  removed 
from  the  home,  effects  on  the  children's  problem  behaviors,  such 
as  modeling  parental  violence  and  internalizing  behaviors,  were 
lessened. 

Comparison  of  Passage  of  Time  Issues  to  child  categories. 
Revisiting  the  child  categories  of  Positive  Adapters,  Mixed 
Reactors,  and  Delinquent  Perpetuators  and  how  the  children  in 
each  category  would  have  experienced  Passage  of  Time  Issues, 
Positive  Adapters,  if  they  were  to  have  witnessed  interparental 
violence,  most  likely  did  so  at  a  later  stage  in  development  after 
they  passed  the  critical  stages  for  emotional  attachment  and 
regulation.  They  would  probably  not  have  been  in  homes  in  which 
interparental  violence  necessitated  fleeing  to  a  shelter,  and  the 
length  of  time  since  the  last  witnessed  act  of  violence  would  have 
long  since  passed.  Mixed  Reactors  perhaps  might  or  might  not 
have  witnessed  interparental  violence  at  detrimental  stages  of 
development,  but  these  acts  of  violence  were,  again,  not  too  recent. 
They  might  also  have  had  to  live  in  a  shelter  for  a  period  of  time. 
Delinquent  Perpetuators  unfortunately  were  likely  exposed  to 
interparental  violence  while  they  were  in  preschool  and  at  such 
severity  that  necessitated  the  use  of  a  shelter.  They  perhaps  had 
mothers  who  returned  to  their  batterers  or  started  new  relationships 
with  other  batterers,  such  that  the  Delinquent  Perpetuators  lived 
in  a  routinely  violent  home  throughout  most,  if  not  all,  of  their 
lives  (see  Table  2). 
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Table  2 

Comparison  of  Passage  of  Time  Issues  and  Child  Categories 


Positive  Adapters      Mixed  Reactors        Delinquent  Perpetuators 


Witnessed  al  a  non- 

Could  lia\  e  witnessed  dm  ing 

Developmental  Ag; 

critical  deselopniental 

pieschool  01  noii-ciitical 

Witnessed  dw  ing  pieschool 

age 

developmental  age 

Ix'vel  ol'inieip;iient;il 

Some  to  no  sliellei 

liec|iient  use  ot  shelter  and letinn 

Sieller  Residence 

\  iolence  insufficient  to 

\v;ui;uil  sheltei  lesid'iice 

lesictnce 

to  violent  hoiiK' 

Longtime  since  last 

Neither  too  long  ago  nor 

Length  ofTinx'  since  \  iolence 

.■ 

Violence  reciinent 

witnessed  \  iolence 

loo  lecent 

Child  Reactioual  Behavior  Variables 

Child  Reactional  Behavior  Variables  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  descriptive  dimensions  that  are  considered  to  be  proximal 
to  child  outcome.  In  other  words,  these  variables  arise  out  of 
a  child's  background  and  history.  Child  Reactional  Behavior 
Variables  consist  of  the  following:  problem  behaviors  and  child 
psychopathology. 

Problem  behaviors.  Looking  at  the  development  of 
problems  behaviors  particularly,  studies  have  consistently  found 
an  association  between  witnessing  interparental  violence  and 
child  problem  behaviors,  a  term  meant  to  include  the  concepts 
of  internalizing  and  externalizing  behaviors  (Becker,  Stuewig, 
Herrera,  &  McCloskey,  2004;  O'Keefe,  1995;  Sternberg  et  al., 
1993;  Wolfe,  Zak,  Wilson,  &  Jaffe,  1986).  These  effects  are 
continually  found  in  meta-analyses,  which  control  for  a  large 
number  of  factors,  albeit  the  effect  sizes  can  be  weak  if  non- 
significant findings  from  studies  included  in  the  meta-analysis  are 
input  into  calculations  of  total  significance  (Buehler  &  Anthony, 
et  al.,  1997;  Kitzmann,  Gaylord,  Holt,  &  Kenny,  2003).  Effect 
sizes  within  individual  studies  can  be  larger  than  those  seen  in 
meta-analyses,  and  many  studies  find  problem  behaviors  within  a 
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clinical  range  (Fantuzzo  et  al.,  199 1 ;  McCloskey,  Treviso,  Scionti, 
&  dal  Pozzo,  2002;  O'Keefe,  1994;  Salzinger  et  al.,  2002). 
Specifically,  O'Keefe  (1994)  noted  in  her  study  that  for 
externalizing  behaviors,  45%  of  the  children  were  within  clinical 
range  for  a  diagnosable  disorder,  and  22%  were  within  the  98'^ 
percentile.  For  internalizing  behaviors,  57%  of  children  were 
within  clinical  range,  and  31%  were  within  the  98"'  percentile. 
Moreover,  the  frequency  of  the  interparental  violence  contributed 
significantly  to  these  findings.  Unsurprisingly,  research  regarding 
gender  as  a  mediator  of  exhibiting  problem  behaviors  is  often 
conflictual.  However,  most  researchers  are  now  producing  results, 
which  state  that  there  are  no  gender  differences  in  whether  a  male 
or  female  child  will  chose  to  internalize  or  externalize  (Buehler  & 
Anthony,  etal.,  1997;  Fantuzzo  etal.,  1991;0'Keefe,  1994,  1995). 
Nonetheless,  Yates,  Dodds,  Sroufe,  and  Egeland  (2003),  in  their 
longitudinal  study,  found  that  boys  were  more  likely  to  externalize, 
and  girls  were  more  likely  to  internalize.  Moreover,  Carlson  ( 1991 ) 
stated  that  boys  were  more  likely  to  respond  to  interparental 
violence  by  acting  violently  themselves,  while  girls  were  more 
likely  to  run  away. 

Child  psyciio pathology.  Studies  have  also  examined  the 
impact  of  interparental  violence  on  the  development  of  child 
psychopathology,  more  extreme  versions  of  problem  behaviors 
that  are  also  clinically  diagnosable.  Maker,  Kemmelmeier,  and 
Peterson  ( 1998)  conducted  a  retrospective  study  of  women  who 
witnessed  interparental  violence  in  their  childhood.  These  women 
manifested  antisocial  behaviors,  depression,  and  trauma  symptoms. 
Women  who  witnessed  or  experienced  more  severe  levels  of 
interparental  violence  and  abuse  exhibited  higher  levels  of  all 
clinical  symptomatology  in  addition  to  experiencing  more  violence 
in  their  dating  relationships,  although,  again,  these  results  were 
based  on  the  retrospective  accounts  of  the  women.  Severe  levels 
of  interparental  violence  may  also  affect  children  in  other  ways, 
often  through  actions  that  are  considered  to  be  delinquent, 
especially  in  the  United  States  (McCloskey,  Treviso,  Scionti,  & 
dal  Pozzo,  2002).  For  example,  Becker,  Stuewig,  Herrera,  and 
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McCloskey  (2004)  found  that  interparental  violence  was  linked 
to  children  both  setting  fires  and  abusing  animals.  Furthermore, 
they  also  found  that  many  of  these  children  were  diagnosable  for 
Conduct  Disorder,  Oppositional  Defiant  Disorder,  Attention  Deficit 
Hyperactivity  Disorder,  and  depression.  Moreover,  these  children 
were  more  likely  to  be  arrested  later  in  life  for  other  delinquent 
acts,  although  children  who  abused  animals  were  less  likely  to  be 
arrested,  despite  self-reported  delinquency.  A  study  by  Spaccarelli, 
Coatsworth,  and  Bowden  (1995)  of  incarcerated  boys  also  found 
this  trend  of  exposure  to  severe  interparental  violence  linked  to  a 
child's  later  violent  offending,  delinquency,  and  later  arrest. 
Highlighting  the  fact  that  severe  interparental  violence  is  also 
linked  with  spillover  child  abuse,  all  of  the  incarcerated  boys  in 
Spaccarelli  et  al.'s  study  were  also  hit  by  their  parents. 

Comparison  of  Child  Reactional  Behavior  Variables  to 
child  categories.  Positive  Adapters  are  likely  to  express  little  to 
no  problem  behaviors  and  to  display  little  to  no  psychopathology. 
However,  if  psychopathology  were  to  arise  out  of  mild  inteiparental 
violence,  it  would  most  likely  be  depression.  Mixed  Reactors 
most  likely  would  display  mild  to  moderate  forms  of  internalizing 
and  externalizing  behaviors  and  some  psychopathology,  such  as 
depression,  anxiety.  Attention  Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder,  and 
some  minor  forms  of  delinquency.  Most  obvious  is  the  case  for 
Delinquent  Perpetuators,  as  they  are  most  likely  to  be  delinquent 
based  on  a  background  of  severe  interparental  violence  and  possible 
spillover  abuse.  These  children  would  exhibit  the  greatest  levels 
of  internalizing  and  externalizing  behaviors,  in  addition  to 
Conduct  Disorder,  Oppositional  Defiant  Disorder,  Attention  Deficit 
Hyperactivity  Disorder,  depression,  violent  offending,  animal 
cruelty,  and  firesetting  (see  Table  3). 
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Table  3 

Comparison  of  Child  Reactional  Behavior  Variables  to  Child 

Categories 

Positive  Adapters    Mixed  Reactors        Delinquent  i'erpetuators 


Problem  beliaviors 

Litlle  to  ix^ne 

Mid  to  nixlenate 

Severe 

Child  ps)chLpatholog/ 

Liltk  to  ncine,  il' 
therc,  iTDre  likely 
to  he  rrild 
depi^ssion 

Mid  to  mxlerale; 
may  take  the  form  of 
depessioa  anxiety 
AEMD,  and/or  sorre 
delinquency 

Violert  olletxiing, 
tii^^settir^  anii  i  ul  entity. 
ODD,  ADHD,  CD, 
depressbn,  and  traurra 
synptooT; 

Attribution/Coping  Styles 

Attribution/Coping  Styles  is  arguably  one  of  the  most 
important  descriptive  dimensions  of  this  ailicle  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  a  child  interprets  his/her  situation 
and  then  decides  to  deal  with  or  act  on  those  interpretations. 
Included  in  the  Attribution/Coping  Styles  dimension  are  issues 
pertaining  to  social  competence,  cognitive  appraisals,  and  coping 
styles.  The  first  two  issues,  formed  based  on  issues  discussed  in 
the  other  three  descriptive  dimensions,  tend  to  be  the  foundation 
for  a  child's  cognitive  appraisals  and  coping  styles. 

Social  competence.  As  is  often  found  in  research,  findings 
are  conflictual  regarding  the  effects  of  interparental  violence  on 
a  child's  social  competence.  Mathias,  Mertin,  and  Murray  (1995) 
found  in  their  study  that  few  children  have  truly  low  levels  of 
social  competence,  but  rather,  many  have  skills  that  could  be 
considered  borderline.  In  simulated  conflict  stories  to  which 
children  had  to  provide  solutions,  children  in  this  study  often 
chose  more  assertive,  but  less  aggressive  responses.  However,  their 
actions  were  discrepant  from  their  hypothetical  choices,  which 
led  Mathias  et  al.  to  hypothesize  that  there  is  a  gap  between  what 
a  child  knows  and  what  a  child  experiences.  Several  authors  have 
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proposed  specific  reasoning  for  this  lack  or  borderline  presentation 
of  social  competence  outside  of  merely  blaming  interparental 
violence.  For  example,  Fantuzzo  et  al.  (1991)  highlighted  the 
interaction  of  interparental  violence  with  critical  age  development 
for  empathy  and  pro-social  behaviors,  the  building  blocks  of  social 
competences.  Specifically,  they  pointed  to  preschool  as  the  age 
where  these  behaviors  develop.  Disruptions  in  the  home  life  of 
children  during  this  age  could  hinder  the  development  of  these 
beginnings  of  social  competence.  Goodman,  Barfoot,  Frye,  and 
Belli  (1999)  chose  a  different  interaction,  this  one  being  the  mother/ 
child  relationship  and  its  interaction  with  inteiparental  violence 
and  the  development  of  social  competence.  They  found  that  a 
mother's  use  of  aggressive  conflict  tactics  in  moderate  interparental 
violence  were  associated  with  a  child's  ineffective  solutions  to 
social  problems.  Interestingly,  a  mother's  use  of  aggressive  tactics 
during  high  levels  of  inteiparental  violence  had  little  to  no  effect 
on  a  child's  social  problem  solutions,  leading  Goodman  et  al. 
to  speculate  that  a  mother's  aggression,  when  paired  with  high 
conflict,  runs  counter  to  a  child's  perceptions  of  gender  roles,  such 
that  a  child  begins  to  ignore  the  mother  and  her  negative  influence. 
Moreover,  Goodman  et  al.  also  found  that  a  mother's 
aggressive  tactics  in  low  levels  of  interparental  violence  were 
positively  correlated  with  a  child's  effective  social  problem  solving, 
leading  the  authors  to  believe  that  some  conflict  within  the  home 
can  be  beneficial  to  children  and  their  development  of  effective 
social  problem  solving,  especially  if  the  conflicts  are  characterized 
by  a  mother's  use  of  reasoning  tactics.  However,  returning  to 
high  frequency,  high  severity  interparental  violence,  Spaccarelli, 
Coatsworth,  and  Bowden  (1995)  verified  a  child's  lack  of 
development  of  pro-social  competence,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
peer  relationships,  self-control,  and  self-sufficiency.  Specifically, 
they  found  in  their  sample  of  incarcerated  boys  that  the  boys  who 
experienced  severe  interparental  violence  and  some  physical  abuse 
dealt  with  their  stress  by  trying  to  control  or  provoke  others, 
especially  their  peers. 
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Additionally,  when  deciding  what  type  of  social,  problem 
solutions  to  develop  in  response  to  a  hypothetical  conflict,  children 
in  Ballif-Spanvill,  Clayton,  and  Hendrix's  (2003)  study  exhibited 
gender  differences.  In  particular,  girls  who  had  witnessed 
interparental  violence  provided  the  most  peaceful  solutions  of 
any  group,  even  in  comparison  to  girls  who  had  not  witnessed 
interparental  violence.  These  non-witness  girls  provided  answers 
that  were  more  violent,  variable,  and  dependent  upon  the  type  of 
situation  presented  to  them.  Ballif-Spanvill  et  al.  hypothesized 
that  non-witness  girls  provided  these  variable  answers  because 
they  had  not  ever  dealt  with  traumatic  violence  before,  unlike  their 
counterparts.  Boys  who  were  witnesses  expressed  the  most  violent 
solutions,  but  the  authors  determined  that  this  effect  was  based  on 
a  few  boys  with  extreme  answers.  The  majority  of  boys  had  more 
peaceful  answers,  although  not  as  peaceful  as  the  girl  witnesses  of 
inteiparental  violence.  For  those  boys  that  did  have  violent  answers, 
Ballif-Spanvill  et  al.  speculated  that  the  boys  could  be  modeling 
their  father's  violent  behaviors. 

Cognitive  appraisals.  Giych  ( 1 998)  discovered  in  his  study 
on  cognitive  appraisals  that  age  and  gender  effects  are  also  present 
in  that  severe  overt  interparental  violence  instilled  feelings  of 
distress  and  threat  in  girls  and  younger  children  and  not  much 
variability  in  boys.  In  lower  levels  of  interparental  violence,  gender 
differences  disappeared.  Looking  at  specific  cognitions  that  Grych 
found  in  his  study,  children  tended  to  be  pessimistic  about  their 
ability  to  quell  severe  inteiparental  conflicts  and  often  blamed  their 
fathers  for  escalating  conflicts.  Furthermore,  Grych  discovered 
that  children  tended  to  blame  themselves  more  for  the  conflicts, 
although  the  adaptiveness  of  doing  such  could  depend  on  whether 
this  provoked  feelings  of  shame  or  feelings  of  control  over  the 
situation.  Self-blame  was  especially  evident  in  younger  children, 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  younger  children  also  tend  to  be  more 
egocentric  in  their  thoughts.  Of  special  concern  was  Grych's 
speculation  that  exposure  to  interparental  violence  could  cause 
children  to  create  schemas  about  what  to  believe  and  expect  from 
disagreements  in  close  relationships  and  also  how  to  manage  them. 
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This  speculation,  in  addition  to  children's  negative  feelings  about 
their  ability  to  cope,  can  set  the  standard  for  the  peipetuation  of 
violence  into  future  relationships,  especially  for  boy  witnesses. 
Spaccarelli,  Coatsworth,  and  Bowden  (1995),  in  particular,  found 
that  in  their  sample  of  incarcerated  boys,  those  who  experienced 
interparental  violence  also  learned  to  be  accepting  of  aggression 
and  to  believe  that  aggressive  acts  increased  self-esteem  and  self- 
image. 

Coping  styles.  It  is  at  this  level  that  all  distal  and  proximal 
issues  combine  in  a  child  to  merge  into  an  outlook  on  life  and 
how  to  attempt  to  deal  with  it.  Sandler,  Tein,  and  West  (as  cited 
in  Nicolotti,  El-Sheikh,  and  Whitson,  2003)  defined  a  number  of 
coping  strategies  in  the  following: 

Active  coping  includes  problem  solving  and  positive 
cognitive  restructuring.  Support  coping  involves  seeking 
the  social  support  of  others  when  presented  with  a  stressor. 
Avoidance  coping  involves  behavioral  efforts  to  avoid  the 
stressful  situation  by  staying  away  from  it  or  leaving  it  in 
addition  to  cognitive  strategies  to  avoid  thinking  about  the 
problem,  such  as  engaging  in  fantasy  and  wishful  thinking 
(e.g.,  "tiy  to  put  it  out  of  your  mind").  Finally,  distraction 
coping  is  defined  as  engaging  in  activities  involving 
physical  exertion  or  relaxation,  or  engaging  in  distracting 
and  entertaining  activities  to  keep  from  thinking  about  the 
problem,  (p.  315) 
Nicolotti  et  al.,  in  their  study  of  child  coping,  found  that  girls'  use 
of  active  and  support  coping  effectively  mitigated  the  potential 
for  depression  and  self-esteem  problems,  whereas  both  genders' 
use  of  distraction  coping  mitigated  the  potential  for  depression 
and  physical  health  problems.  However,  the  use  of  avoidance 
coping  acted  to  make  children  more  susceptible  to  externalizing, 
internalizing,  and  problems  with  self-esteem.  Interestingly,  active 
coping  was  not  always  found  to  be  an  effect  coping  technique.  If, 
during  an  interparental  conflict,  a  child,  especially  a  male  child, 
decided  to  actively  cope  by  intervening  in  the  parents'  argument, 
the  child's  actions  might  be  perceived  by  the  parents  to  be  a  sign 
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of  externalizing  problem  behaviors.  Reviewing  why  certain  coping 
strategies  might  produce  these  effects,  Stark,  Rouse,  and  Livingston 
(as  cited  in  Nicolotti,  El-Sheikh,  &  Whitson,  2003)  postulated  that, 
at  least  for  distraction  coping,  children  who  look  to  physical 
activities  as  a  distraction  may  be  rewarded  with  better  health  and 
may  additionally  be  rewarded  with  an  increase  in  social 
interactions.  This  may  lead  to  support  coping,  which  Rogers  and 
Holmbeck  (1997)  found  to  be  a  moderator  of  a  conflict's  effects 
on  child  adjustment.  Moderation  is  a  key  word,  because  despite 
many  researchers'  enthusiasm  for  children's  use  of  effective  coping, 
Nicolotti  et  al.  found  that  coping  did  not  have  an  overarching 
positive  or  negative  effect,  but  rather  improved  or  lessened  the 
risk  of  developing  positive  or  negative  outcomes. 

Comparison  of  Attribution/Coping  Styles  to  child 
categories.  Positive  Adapters  are  more  likely  to  be  pro-social, 
especially  through  witnessing  their  mothers  using  reasoning  and 
aggressive  conflict  styles  in  situations  of  low  conflict.  Positive 
Adapters  are  also  more  likely  to  be  the  girls  who  find  more  peaceful 
solutions  to  conflict  and  the  children  who  possess  a  sense  of 
efficacy  and  control.  Moreover,  these  are  the  children  more  likely 
to  use  effective  coping  strategies,  especially  active  and  support 
coping  for  girls,  and  distraction  coping  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  mostly  from  this  dimension  that  Positive  Adapters  are  so  named. 
Mixed  Reactors  would  be  the  children  with  borderline  social 
competences  who  witness  their  mothers'  use  of  aggressive  conflict 
strategies  in  all  levels  of  interparental  conflict  and  violence.  They 
would  also  be  the  boys  who  witnessed  varying  levels  of 
interparental  violence  and  the  children  who  feel  pessimistic  about 
their  abilities  to  resolve  these  conflicts.  Furthermore,  Mixed 
Reactors  most  likely  use  self-blame,  producing  either  a  sense  of 
control  or  shame,  and  the  coping  styles  of  active  and  support  coping 
for  boys.  For  both  genders,  the  coping  styles  may  be  mixed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  overall  effective  or  ineffective  handling 
of  interparental  conflict.  Lastly,  Delinquent  Perpetuators  would 
tend  to  have  low  social  competencies  as  a  result  of  witnessing 
severe  parental  violence  during  preschool  and  would  tend  to 
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manifest  this  through  controlhng  and  provoking  their  peers.  These 
children  are  more  hkely  to  be  boy  witnesses  of  severe  violence  who 
use  aggressive  active  coping.  Additionally,  Delinquent  Peipetuators 
would  tend  to  be  prone  to  feelings  of  threat,  helplessness,  pessimism, 
self-blame  leading  to  shame,  and  acceptance  of  aggressiveness  as 
an  appropriate  means  to  an  end.  Delinquent  Perpetuators  would 
also  likely  employ  the  use  of  avoidant  coping  and  active  coping  in 
the  form  of  externalized  provoking  of  peers  (see  Table  4). 
Important  Issues  to  Consider  in  Current  Research 

Whatever  the  reaction  is  that  a  person  might  have  to  these 
findings,  whether  it  be  concern,  hope  for  successful  treatment 
of  the  children,  or  dismay  at  perceived  hopelessness,  a  reader 
of  this  line  of  research  must  also  be  slightly  wary  of  common 
methodological  flaws  that  are  inherent  in  studying  child  witnesses 
of  interparental  violence.  Some  of  these  flaws  include  the  shared 
variance  that  occurs  when  a  mother  not  only  reports  on  herself 
but  also  her  child.  Additionally,  problems  arise  when  a  researcher 
relies  purely  on  battered  women's  shelters  for  their  "representative" 
populations.  Furthermore,  misleading  conclusions  can  be  formed 
when  researchers  neglect  to  partial  out  children  who  have  also 
been  physically  or  sexually  abused  from  their  "witness-only" 
samples  of  children.  And  lastly,  most  study  designs  are  correlational 
or  quasi-experimental  at  best,  rendering  results  that  cannot  be 
considered  causal.  These  issues  are  commonly  found  when  the 
authors  of  a  research  publication  list  the  limitations  of  their  study 
design,  yet  many  still  allow  these  flaws  to  exist  in  their  designs. 

Shared  variance  in  mother  reports.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
example  of  this  allowed  flaw  is  the  issue  of  shared  variance  and 
mother  reports.  Often  mothers  are  asked  to  complete  questionnaires 
intended  to  measure  the  presence  and  amount  of  violence  in  the 
home,  the  amount 
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Table  4 

Comparison  of  Attribution/Coping  Styles  and  Child  Categories 
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of  trauma  suffered  by  the  mother,  and  the  demographic 
information  of  socioeconomic  status  and  income.  Additionally, 
these  mothers  are  asked  to  answer  questionnaires  formed  to 
detect  any  psychopathology  or  problem  behavior  in  their  children. 
Unfortunately,  as  O'Keefe  (1995)  noted  in  her  study,  mothers  may 
be  biased  in  how  they  view  their  children.  Several  authors  have 
speculated  why  this  might  be.  For  example,  McCloskey,  Treviso, 
Scionti,  and  dal  Pozzo  (2002)  hypothesized  that  mothers  may 
claim  that  their  children  exhibit  more  problem  behaviors  in  order 
to  rationalize  the  mothers'  use  of  punishment.  Salzinger  et  al. 
(2002),  whose  study  verified  a  discrepancy  among  teacher,  child, 
and  parent  reports,  speculated  that  parents  might  be  describing  their 
children  as  more  problematic  due  to  the  fact  that  parents  already 
have  been  dealing  with  such  a  level  of  stress  through  conflict  that 
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it  lowers  their  tolerance  for  a  child's  slightest  acting  out.  They 
noted  that  this  accounted  for  excessive  ratings  of  externalizing 
behaviors  and  the  absence  of  ratings  of  internalizing  behavior 
ratings.  Sternberg  et  al.  (1993)  expanded  upon  this  issue  by  finding 
that  mothers  who  reported  only  children's  externalizing  behaviors 
were  truly  discrepant  in  their  ratings  when  comparing  them  to  the 
children's  own  self-rating,  which  indicated  the  presence  of  both 
problem  behaviors.  Sternberg  et  al.  noted  that  this  discrepancy 
could  arise  if  mothers  are  not  attuned  to  subtle  displays  of  their 
children's  internal  problems.  Additionally,  the  authors  found  that 
many  more  children  would  be  classified  as  in  need  of  clinical 
intervention  based  on  the  mothers'  reports  as  opposed  to  the 
children's.  Nonetheless,  nearly  one  half  of  the  studies  included  in 
this  paper  used  the  mothers  as  raters  of  their  children's  behaviors. 

Shelters  for  sample  populations.  Another  means  by  which 
results  could  reflect  a  higher  psychopathology  in  children  than 
truly  exists  is  when  researchers  use  battered  women  shelters  for 
their  sample  populations.  This  flaw  is  reflected  in  the  inability  of 
a  researcher  to  generalize  his/her  findings  to  all  child  witnesses. 
Women  who  flee  from  an  abusive  relationship  could  differ  from 
women  in  abusive  relationships  who  do  not  or  cannot  leave,  and 
their  subsequent  interactions  with  their  children  could  also  be 
variable.  Moreover,  as  Edleson  (1999)  noted  and  as  has  been 
discussed  earlier,  sudden  movement  to  a  shelter  life  can  be  stressful 
for  the  children  who  have  been  uprooted  from  their  familiar 
routines  and  settings.  Additionally,  the  violence  precipitating  the 
mothers'  decision  to  leave  is  likely  to  be  recent  and  fresh  on  the 
children's  minds.  All  of  these  factors  can  serve  to  heighten  a  child's 
perceived  need  to  cope  in  a  manner  that  may  appear  problematic. 

Abused  children  in  witness  samples.  Likewise,  when 
researchers  do  not  choose  to  differentiate  between  child  witnesses 
and  abused  witnesses,  they  may  obtain  results  that  show  a  greater 
psychopathology  than  would  normally  exist  in  witness-only 
populations,  due  to  the  added  trauma  of  a  child's  personal 
victimization.  Edleson  (1999)  noted  that  when  researchers 
attributed  children's  problematic  findings  to  witnessing  violence, 
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the  findings  more  aptly  could  have  applied  to  direct  victimization. 
However,  neither  speculation  might  reflect  the  true  causal  link 
between  interparental  violence  and  child  outcome  because  neither 
speculation  is  backed  by  true  experimental  research  designs. 

Study  designs.  Almost  all  studies  and  meta-analyses  in  this 
paper  were  based  on  correlational,  cross-sectional,  or  quasi- 
experimental  formats,  none  of  which  allows  for  internal  validity. 
This  sacrifice  might  be  made  for  the  sake  of  practicality,  ethics, 
and  cost-effectiveness,  which  are  notably  absent  when  an 
experimenter  arranges  for  a  longitudinal  study,  a  design  which 
allows  for  directional  links,  or  the  establishment  of  precedence  of 
certain  variables  in  the  chain  of  correlations,  to  be  formed,  albeit 
through  time-consuming  and  expensive  means.  Fortunately,  this 
paper  included  two  longitudinally  designed  studies  (Becker, 
Stuewig,  Herrera,  &  McCloskey,  2004;  Yates,  Dodds,  Sroufe,  & 
Egeland,  2003). 
Conclusion 

To  conclude,  this  paper  reflects  the  first  attempt  to  apply  a 
typology  to  child  witnesses  of  interparental  violence  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  the  potential  differential  etiologies  and  outlooks  of 
child  witnesses,  who  come  from  a  heterogeneous  array  of 
background  variables.  However,  because  this  first  attempt  at 
constructing  a  typology  of  child  witnesses  is  theoretically  based, 
it  would  be  designated  as  a  rational/deductive  typology,  as  defined 
by  Holtzworth-Munroe  and  Stuart  (1994),  and  it  lacks  an 
empirically  and  inductively  sound  basis,  one  which  is  reliant  on 
cluster  and  factor  analyses.  As  Tonidandel  and  Overall  (2004) 
stated,  cluster  analyses  are  used  to  statistically  distinguish  among 
the  number  and  characteristics  of  distinct  populations  within  a 
heterogeneous  sample.  Future  research  should  utilize  such  designs 
in  order  to  scientifically  and  statistically  differentiate  among  the 
proposed  child  witness  categories  and  their  descriptive  dimensions. 
According  to  this  typology,  a  Positive  Adapter  would  vary 
significantly  from  a  Delinquent  Perpetuator  not  only  in  the 
intensity,  frequency,  and  presentation  of  the  interparental  violence 
that  they  witnessed  but  also  in  the  way  in  which  they  would 
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approach  and  view  future  relationships.  However,  this  can  only  be 
verified  through  empirical/inductive  typological  studies. 

Future  research  is  also  needed  to  identify  what  proportion 
of  child  witnesses  compose  each  category  in  addition  to  identifying 
other  distinguishing  factors  for  Positive  Adapters,  Mixed  Reactors, 
and  Delinquent  Peipetuators.  As  Saunders  (2003)  emphasized,  the 
potential  outcome  of  a  child  is  dependent  on  not  only  a  history  of 
violence,  which,  in  and  of  itself,  may  be  variable  and  recurrent, 
but  also  on  several  mediators  and  moderators,  which  may  be 
differentially  treated  depending  on  a  researcher's  field  of  study. 
Resultantly,  Saunders  called  for  a  more  integrated  approach  for 
researchers  of  varying  fields  in  addition  to  less  flawed,  more 
complex  study  designs  in  order  to  identify  all  of  the  factors 
involved  in  a  victimized  child's  outcome.  Furthermore,  a  broader 
span  of  the  extant  literature  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  refine  the 
descriptive  dimensions  and  the  issues  that  compose  them.  Lastly, 
as  stated  by  Holtzworth-Munroe  and  Stuart,  typologies,  such  as 
this  theoretically  based  one,  cannot  serve  a  true  purpose  until 
they  are  replicated,  proven  stable  through  maintaining  test-retest 
reliability  over  a  span  of  time,  and  adapted  from  a  descriptive 
categorization  to  a  useful  framework  for  understanding  the  causes 
of  differential  child  outcomes  and  their  functions, 
kangaroo 
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Thin-Layer  Spectroelectrochemical  Analysis  of 

Horse-Heart  Myoglobin  and  Cardita  floridana 

Hemoglobin 

Tim  Johnson 

Abstract 

In  this  experiment,  the  structural  markers 
of  two  large  heme  proteins  were  analyzed  to 
determine  their  potentiality  as  blood  substitutes. 
Horse-heart  myoglobin  was  analyzed 
thermodynamically  to  explain  its  negative  formal 
reduction  potential.  The  change  in  enthalpy  and 
entropy  upon  reduction  were  measured  to  be 
15,688.3  J/mol  and  -34.53  J/mol,  respectively. 
In  comparison  to  a  previous  experiment,  these 
data  have  percent  errors  of  1333%  and  10%, 
respectively'.  The  large  error  associated  with  the 
enthalpy  is  likely  due  to  human  calculation  error 
and  requires  further  analysis.  This  thermodynamic 
study  suggests  that  potential  blood  substitutes 
must  have  largely  negative  enthalpies  to  maintain 
a  positive  formal  reduction  potential.  In  addition 
to  this  thermodynamic  analysis,  Cardita  floridana 
hemoglobin  was  analyzed  electrochemically 
to  measure  its  formal  reduction  potential.  This 
value  could  not  be  measured,  however,  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  hemichrome.  This  irreversible 
hemichrome  suggests  that  Cardita  hemoglobin  is 
an  unsuitable  blood  substitute  candidate. 

Introduction 

Major  scientific  efforts  are  underway  to  develop  therapeutic 
oxygen-carriers  that  function  as  blood  substitutes-.  This  research 
could  prove  useful  in  medical  therapies,  battlefield  injuries,  and 
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cases  of  severe  blood  loss-.  A  useful  model  for  these  substitutes 
is  large,  multimeric  heme  proteins,  such  as  human  hemoglobin-. 
However,  not  all  heme  proteins  are  viable  candidates.  In  order  to 
identify  potential  blood  substitutes,  several  structural  markers, 
such  as  the  protein's  formal  reduction,  its  reduction  enthalpy,  and 
reduction  entropy  must  be  analyzed. 

The  primary  structural  marker  of  a  potential  blood  substitute 
is  its  formal  reduction  potential.  Hemoglobins  must  remain  in 
the  reduced  Iron  (II)  state  in  order  to  be  oxygenated;  therefore, 
analysis  of  a  protein's  formal  reduction  potential,  the  likelihood 
of  it  being  reduced,  can  indirectly  predict  a  protein's  performance 
as  an  oxygen-carrying  blood  substitute-  \  For  example,  human 
hemoglobin  normally  functions  in  the  reducing  environment  of  red 
blood  cells  and  has  a  negative  formal  reduction  potential.  Despite 
this  negative  value,  the  cellular  barrier  prevents  oxidation,  keeping 
the  heme  reduced  and  receptive  to  oxygenation.  The  oxidizing 
environment  outside  the  cell,  however,  would  quickly  oxidize 
human  hemoglobin  to  its  Iron  (III)  state,  rendering  it  incapable  of 
binding  oxygen.  Conversely,  a  protein  with  a  highly  positive  formal 
reduction  potential  could  resist  oxidation  in  the  blood  stream  and 
remain  in  the  Iron(II)  state,  receptive  to  oxygenation.  Therefore, 
the  first  measure  of  a  potential  blood  substitute  is  a  highly  positive 
formal  reduction  potential-  \ 

The  mechanisms  of  the  protein's  formal  reduction  potential 
can  be  further  explained  by  analyzing  its  regulation  by  the 
polypeptide  sequence^^^^^  The  formal  reduction  potential  (E°')  is 
proportional  to  the  change  in  Gibbs  free  energy  (AG)  between  the 
reduced  and  oxidized  states  according  to  the  equation 

AG  =  -n  ^'=  F  *  E°  ' 
where  F  represents  Faraday's  constant.  Traditionally,  this 
reaction  is  given  for  the  reduction  reaction,  whereby  a  negative 
change  in  free  energy  (thermodynamic  spontaneity  favoring 
reduction)  corresponds  to  a  positive  formal  reduction  potential 
(electrochemical  favoring  of  reduction). 

This  AG^^j  value  can  be  separated  its  enthalpic  (AH^^^)  and 
entropic  (AS^.^^)  components  according  to  the  equation"*: 
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AG     =  AH     -  T*AS 

i"\i)  rxn  rxn 


The  reduction  enthalpy  results  from  electrostatic  interactions 
between  the  metal  and  both  the  protein  environment  and  the 
solvent,  as  well  as  metal-ligand  binding  interactions"'  \  As  a  result 
of  charged  amino  acid  interactions  and  favorable  metal-ligand 
electronic  interactions  (such  as  metal-ligand  n  bonds)  in  the 
reduced  state,  all  metalloprotein  AH.^^^  values  are  negative  (relative 
to  the  SHE)'.  These  negative  values,  however,  can  widely  vary 
in  magnitude  on  the  order  of  10^  Joules/mole,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  these  interactions. 

The  entropy  of  the  reduction  reaction  is  related  to  solvation 
properties  of  the  metal.  The  entropy  is  also  related  to  the  protein's 
conformational  degrees  of  freedom,  or  its  flexibility'  "''^^.  All 
metalloprotein  AS^.^^^  values  are  negative  as  well:  the  result  of 
unfavorably  large  solvent  disordering  in  the  reduced  state"^-^. 
Specifically,  the  reduction  reaction  partially  neutralizes  the  center 
of  the  protein,  resulting  in  a  rearrangement  of  water  inside  the 
protein  and  the  formation  of  a  more  stable  water  lattice  around  the 
protein'^  This  AS^.^_^  value  only  varies  in  magnitude  on  the  order 
of  10  J/mole.  Since  this  relatively  unchanging  negative  value 
results  in  a  positive  change  in  free  energy,  AS^.^^  always  disfavors 
reduction.  Consequently,  a  protein's  AG^.^^  and  subsequenUy  its 
E°'are  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  its  AH    . 

One  problem  that  can  occur  in  the  electrochemical  analysis 
of  potential  blood  substitutes  is  the  formation  of  hemichromes. 
Hemichromes  are  conformations  of  heme  proteins  in  which  the 
sixth  coordination  site  of  the  Iron  atom  is  bound  to  a  nitrogen 
containing  amino  acid  in  the  protein  sequence,  typically  the  distal 
histadine  in  the  heme'".  Electrochemicaly,  the  hemichrome  results 
from  an  oxidation  reaction  and  is  typically  irreversible""'  '-.  Due 
to  this  irreversibility,  hemichromes  prevent  further  reduction- 
oxidation  reactions.  Therefore,  the  formation  of  hemichromes 
renders  proteins  unsuitable  blood  substitute  candidates. 

In  this  experiment,  the  formal  reduction  potential  Cardita 
hemoglobin  and  the  thermodynamic  entropy  and  enthalpy  values 
of  horse-heart  myoglobin  were  analyzed  spectroelectrochemic 
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ally.  These  analyses  offer  insight  into  the  electrochemical  and 
thermodynamic  characteristics  necessary  for  a  potential  blood 
substitute. 

Experimental  Methods 

The  following  experimental  procedure  was  adapted  from 
previous  thin-layer  spectroelectrochemical  experimentation  with 
heme  proteins-  ^ 

Materials 

Ru(NH^)Cl3  (Strem  Chemical  Co.),  synthesized 
Co(bipy)3(BF^),  and  Co(phen)3Br„  MOPS  (Sigma),  platinum  52 
mesh  gauze  (Aldrich),  and  horse-heart  myoglobin  (Sigma)  were 
used  as  received.  Cardita  hemoglobin  was  obtained  from  John 
Harrington  at  SUNY  in  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Samples  Preparation 

All  samples  and  mediators  were  dissolved  in  100  niM 
MOPS  buffer  (pH  7).  Cardita  hemoglobin  samples  were  removed 
from  liquid  nitrogen  storage  and  thawed  by  hand.  Solid  horse- 
heart  myoglobin  was  removed  from  a  4°C  freezer,  30  mg  of 
which  was  dissolved  in  3  mL.  This  myoglobin  solution  was 
then  purified  via  column  chromatography.  To  determine  the 
concentration  of  the  Cardita  and  myoglobin  liquid  samples,  20  [xL 
of  the  sample  was  placed  in  3  mL  of  MOPS  buffer  and  analyzed 
via  spectrophotometry.  Electrochemical  mediators  (Ru(NH^)Cl^, 
Co(bipy)^(BF^)„  or  Co(phen)3Br,)  were  diluted  in  MOPS  buffer 
to  yield  a  5  mM  solution.  From  these  intermediate  heme  and 
mediator  solutions,  final  solutions  of  0.2  mM  heme  and  0.5  mM 
mediator  were  prepared.  Approximately  650  jiL  of  this  final 
solution  was  inserted  into  the  spectroelectrochemical  cell. 

lustrum  entation 

The  spectroelectrochemical  cell  consisted  of  a  standard  1 
cm  cuvet  with  electrical  tape  covering  the  front  face,  except  for  a 
small  window.  A  1  x  2  cm-  piece  of  platinum  52  mesh  gauze  was 
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pressed  between  the  inside  of  this  front  face  and  another  face,  cut 
from  an  extra  cuvet.  This  face  was  pressed  against  the  platinum 
mesh  by  two  Tygon  tubing  spacers,  one  spacer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cuvet  and  the  above  the  window.  A  rubber  cap  was  placed  over 
the  cell.  The  platinum  wire  working  electrode  was  run  through 
the  rubber  cap  and  placed  between  the  extra  face  and  the  cell's 
front  face  in  order  to  make  contact  with  the  platinum  mesh.  The 
platinum  wire  auxiliary  electrode  and  the  Teflon  sleeve  for  the 
Ag/AgCl  reference  electrode  were  also  run  through  the  rubber  cap 
and  placed  in  the  reservoir  of  the  cell.  Approximately  650  |iL  of 
sample  was  inserted  via  syringe  into  the  cell.  This  volume  made 
contact  with  the  reference  and  auxiliary  electrode,  but  did  not 
approach  the  window.  Finally,  the  edges  of  the  rubber  cap  were 
wrapped  in  parafilm  to  form  an  airtight  seal. 

Potentials  in  the  cell  were  controlled  by  a  Pine  Instruments 
model  AFCBPl  bipotentiostat.  A  thermostatically  controlled 
Shimadzu  model  2401  double  beam  UV/Vis  spectrophotometer 
analyzed  the  samples. 

Spectroelectrochemistry 

Prior  to  spectroelectrochemical  analysis,  both  the  Cardita 
and  myoglobin  samples  were  purged  of  oxygen  with  argon  for 
at  least  30  minutes.  For  myoglobin  analysis  the  potential  of 
the  working  electrode  was  set  to  -600  mV  for  approximately 
45  minutes.  After  this  time  period,  an  absorption  spectrum  was 
obtained.  Then,  a  series  of  increasingly  positive  potentials  was 
applied  for  20  minutes.  After  this  twenty  minutes,  an  absorption 
spectrum  was  obtained.  Prior  to  moving  to  the  next  potential, 
the  potential  was  returned  to  -600  mV  for  five  minutes  to  reduce 
oxygen  in  the  system.  For  Cardita  hemoglobin  analysis,  two 
electrochemical  methods  were  attempted.  Method  1  followed 
the  aforementioned  myoglobin  protocol.  In  method  2,  the  initial 
potential  was  set  to  400  mV  with  intermediate  potentials  decreasing 
in  voltage.  In  between  intermediate  potentials,  the  potential  of  the 
working  electrode  was  set  to  -600  mV  for  five  minutes  to  reduce 
any  oxygen  in  the  system. 
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Data  Analysis 

In  order  to  fit  horse-heart  myoglobin's  and  Cardita 
hemoglobin's  absorption  spectra  to  the  Nernst  equation, 
absorbance  values  were  converted  to  ratios  of  [oxidized  protein]/ 
[reduced  protein]  via  the  equation 

[oxidized  protein]/[reduced  protein]  =  ( A^  .j-  A)/(A  -  A^^^) 
where  A^^.^  and  A  ^^  represent  the  absorbance  value  of  the  fully 
reduced  and  fully  oxidized  potentials  at  a  given  peak,  respectively. 
A  represents  the  absorbance  value  of  the  intermediate  potential  at 
that  peak.  This  ratio  was  inserted  into  the  Nernst  equation 
E  =  -0.0592  V/n  *  log  [oxidized  protein]/[reduced  protein]  +  E°' 
where  E  represents  the  applied  intermediate  potential  yielding  A, 
n  represents  the  number  of  electrons  transferred,  and  E°'  represents 
the  formal  reduction  potential. 

The  formal  reduction  potentials  of  horse-heart  myoglobin, 
measured  at  different  temperatures,  were  fitted  to  the  van't  Hoff 
equation.  First,  the  Gibbs  free  energy  (AG)  of  the  protein  was 
determined  according  to  the  equation: 

AG  =  -n  *  F  *  E°' 
This  "G  was  inserted  into  the  van't  Hoff  equation 
AG  =  -R*T*ln(K  )  =  AH  -  P'^AS 

eq' 

where  R  represents  the  gas  constant,  T  represents  temperature, 
K  represents  the  equilibrium  constant,  AH  represents  the  enthalpy, 
and  AS  represents  the  entropy.  According  to  this  equation  scheme, 
measurement  of  the  formal  reduction  potentials  of  myoglobin  at 
varying  temperatures  yields  myoglobin's  enthalpy  and  entropy. 

Results 
Horse-Heart  Myoglobin 

The  absorption  spectra  of  horse-heart  myoglobin  were 
obtained  at  varying  temperatures.  Figures  1  and  2  present  the 
absorption  spectra  of  horse-heart  myoglobin  at  varying  potentials 
at  15°C  and  60°C,  respectively.  Similar  spectra  were  also 
obtained  for  this  protein  at  20°C,  25°C,  45°C,  and  50°C.  These 
spectra  were  then  fitted  to  the  Nernst  equation  to  yield  the  formal 
reduction  potential  for  the  oxidized  and  reduced  peaks  at  varying 
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temperatures.  Figure  3  presents  the  reduced  peak  Nernst  plots  of 
horse-heart  myoglobin  at  15°C  and  60°C,  respectively,  and  Table 
1  presents  the  oxidized  (409  nm)  and  reduced  (435  nm)  peaks' 
formal  reduction  potentials  at  varying  temperatures.  All  of  these 
formal  reduction  potentials  (measured  relative  to  Ag/AgCl)  were 
then  fitted  to  the  van't  Hoff  equation  to  yield  the  enthalpy  and 
entropy  of  horse-heart  myoglobin.  Figure  4  presents  the  van't 
Hoff  plot  of  horse-heart  myoglobin;  the  slope  and  y-intercept  of 
this  plot  represent  the  enthalpy  and  entropy,  both  divided  by  the 
gas  constant.  This  plot  yields  15,688.3  J/mol  for  the  enthalpy  and 
-34.53  J/mol  for  the  entropy  of  horse-heart  myoglobin. 


Temperature  (°C) 

E°'  oxidation  (V) 

E='  reduction  (V) 

15 

-0.163 

-0.172 

20 

n/a 

-0.182 

25 

-0.165 

-O.IM 

45 

-0.184 

-0.171 

50 

-0.164 

-0. 1 87 

60 

-0.185 

-0.204 

Table  1.  Formal  reduction  potentials  of  horse-heart  myoglobin  measured  at 
the  oxidized  (409  nm)  and  reduced  (435  nm)  peaks  at  various  temperatures. 
Potentials  measured  relative  to  Ag/AsCI. 


Cardita  Hemoglobin 

The  absorption  spectra  of  Cardita  hemoglobin  were 
obtained  at  25°C.  Figure  5  presents  this  protein's  spectra  obtained 
from  initially  setting  the  working  electrode  to  -0.600  V  and 
applying  increasingly  positive  intermediate  potentials  (method 
1).  Figure  6  presents  Cardita  hemoglobin's  spectra  obtained  from 
initially  setting  the  working  electrode  to  0.400  V  and  applying 
increasingly  negative  intermediate  potentials  (method  2).  These 
spectra  were  then  fitted  to  the  Nernst  equation  to  yield  the  formal 
reduction  potential  for  the  oxidized  and  reduced  peaks.  Figures 
7  and  8  presents  the  Nernst  plots  of  the  reduced  peak  of  Cardita 
hemoglobin  obtained  via  methods  1  and  2,  respectively. 
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Discussion 
Horse-Heart  Myoglobin 

In  this  experiment,  two  thermodynamic  markers  of  horse- 
heart  myoglobin  were  measured  via  spectroelectrochemical 
analysis  at  various  temperatures.  The  initial  absorption  spectra 
demonstrate  smooth  transitions  between  the  oxidized  and  reduced 
states  of  the  heme  protein  at  almost  all  temperatures,  specifically 
evident  in  the  spectra's  isosbestic  points.  The  only  exception  to 
this  precision  is  the  spectra  obtained  at  20°C.  Spectrophotometric 
analysis  of  the  protein  at  0.200  V  deviates  drastically  from  the 
isosbestic  point  at  wavelengths  shorter  than  420  nm,  preventing 
analysis  of  the  oxidized  peak  at  20°C.  However,  this  wavelength 
is  15  nm  below  the  reduced  peak,  and  since  0.200  V  is  the 
most  oxidized  potential  in  this  experiment,  this  error  does  not 
prevent  analysis  of  the  reduced  peak  (where  the  oxidized  protein 
concentration  is  minimal). 

The  reduced  peak's  spectra  at  20°C,  along  with  the  spectra 
at  all  other  temperatures,  produce  highly  precise  fittings  to  the 
Nernst  equation.  All  plots  have  a  linear  correlation  coefficient  (R-) 
value  of  at  least  0.95,  with  most  coefficients  over  0.98.  The  intercept 
of  the  Nernst  plot  represents  the  formal  reduction  potential.  The 
formal  reduction  potential  of  myoglobin  25°C  has  a  percent  error 
of  4.3%-  \  All  previous  electrochemical  experiments  analyzed 
myoglobin  at  25°C,  so  only  this  E°2'  value  can  be  compared  for 
accuracy. 

The  aforementioned  formal  reduction  potentials  of  horse- 
heart  myoglobin  were  then  plotted  against  inverse  temperature 
according  to  the  van't  Hoff  equation.  This  plot  has  a  linear 
correlation  coefficient  value  of  0.9903,  suggesting  high  linearity 
and  precision  in  the  data.  The  slope  and  intercept  of  this  plot, 
when  multiplied  by  the  gas  constant,  yield  the  reduction  enthalpy 
and  entropy  of  horse-heart  myoglobin,  reported  relative  to  Ag/ 
AgCl.  When  converted  to  SHE  and  compared  with  a  previous 
investigator's  results  of  -58,615.2  J/mol  for  the  enthalpy  and 
-38.0  J/mol  for  the  entropy,  these  results  have  percent  errors  of 
1333%  for  the  enthalpy  and  10%  for  the  entropy'.  While  the  error 
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associated  with  this  entropy  is  reasonable,  the  high  error  associated 
with  the  enthalpy  suggests  human  error  in  calculating  the  enthalpy 
from  spectroelectro-chemical  measurements. 

Regardless  of  this  error,  these  data  demonstrate  the 
influence  of  thermodynamics  on  a  proteins  formal  reduction 
potential.  Horse-heart  myoglobin  has  a  positive  reduction  enthalpy 
change  and  negative  reduction  entropy  change.  These  values 
yield  a  positive  change  in  free  energy  upon  reduction,  indicating 
a  thermodynamic  favorability  toward  the  oxidation  state.  This 
favorability  results  in  a  negative  formal  reduction  potential  for 
horse-heart  myoglobin. 

Cardita  Hemoglobin 

This  experiment  also  attempted  to  measure  the  formal 
reduction  potential  of  Cardita  hemoglobin  via  spectroelectrochemical 
analysis  at  25°C.  Two  methods  were  attempted  during  this 
experiment:  one  beginning  with  a  negative  potential  and  step- 
wise increasing  the  potentials  and  the  other  beginning  with  a 
positive  potential  and  step-wise  decreasing  the  potentials.  Despite 
this  variation  in  voltage  application,  neither  method  produced 
acceptable  absorption  spectra.  The  absorption  spectra  obtained  by 
both  methods  fail  to  demonstrate  smooth  transitions  between  the 
oxidized  and  reduced  states  of  the  heme  throughout  the  experiment. 
This  failure  is  specifically  evident  in  method  2's  spectra  which 
lack  an  isosbestic  point. 

Along  with  failure  to  produce  a  tight  isosbestic  point,  these 
spectra  also  exhibit  a  third  peak  at  415  nm,  located  between  the 
oxidized  (400  nm)  and  the  reduced  (425  nm)  peaks.  The  peak  is 
not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment;  rather  it  appears 
after  a  short  period  of  time.  Additionally,  once  this  peak  appears, 
the  protein  can  neither  be  oxidized  or  reduced,  suggesting  that 
the  peak  is  irreversible.  Finally,  once  the  peak  appears,  both  the 
oxidized  and  the  reduced  peaks  disappear,  also  suggesting  that 
the  peak  is  irreversible.  All  of  these  qualities  suggest  that  the  peak 
results  from  a  hemichrome,  a  conformation  in  which  the  protein 
folds  uniquely,  allowing  an  amino  acid  to  bind  to  the  heme's  sixth 
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axial  ligand,  thereby  preventing  further  reduction-oxidation 
reactions'" "'-.  This  conclusion  explains  the  poor  Nernst  plots  for 
the  Cardita  data  and  the  inability  to  continue  experimentation  on 
Cardita  hemoglobin  once  the  hemichrome  has  formed. 


Conclusion 

In  the  identification  of  potential  blood  substitutes,  several 
structural  markers  of  proteins  can  be  analyzed.  This  experiment 
measured  the  thermodynamics  of  horse-heart  myoglobin.  The 
change  in  entropy  upon  reduction  compares  well  with  previous 
results  while  the  change  in  enthalpy  significantly  deviates  from 
these  findings\  This  significant  error  warrants  further  data 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  source  of  this  error  and  rectify 
this  discrepancy.  Regardless,  these  experimental  results  provide 
thermodynamic  explanation  for  horse-heart  myoglobin's  negative 
formal  reduction  potential.  Since  entropies  change  little  between 
metalloproteins,  these  data  suggest  that  potential  blood  substitutes 
must  have  negative  enthalpies  that  compensate  for  the  positive 
T*AS  value.  Further  experimentation  might  mutate  certain  amino 
acids  in  a  potential  blood  substitute,  thereby  changing  the  enthalpy 
value  and  subsequently  altering  the  formal  reduction  potential. 

This  experiment  also  attempted  to  measure  Cardita 
hemoglobin's  formal  reduction  potential.  This  achievement  was 
prevented  due  to  consistent  hemichrome  formation.  However, 
hemichromes  irreversible  nature  might  serve  as  an  additional 
structural  marker:  the  mark  of  proteins  that  are  not  potential 
blood  substitutes.  Additional  experimentation  might  analyze  the 
wavelength  560  nm  (the  traditional  location  of  hemichrome  peaks) 
for  the  presence  of  a  Cardita  hemichrome  peak'" "  '-.  Confirmation 
of  such  a  hemichrome  would  eliminate  Cardita  hemoglobin  as  a 
potential  blood  substitute. 
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Figures 
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Figure  1.  Absorption  spectra  for  horse-heart  myoglobin  and  at  varying 
potentials.  The  peak  at  409  nm  is  the  oxidized  peak  and  the  peak  at  435  nm 
is  the  reduced  peak.  The  sample  consists  of  0.3  mM  myoglobin  with  0.5 
mM  Ru(NH,^)Cl,in  100  mM  MOPS  (pH  7)  at  I5°C.  The  following  potentials 
were  applied:  (a)  -0.600  V.  (b)  -0.225  V.  (c)  -0.2 10  V,  (d)  -0. 1 90  V,  (e) 
-0.175  V.  (f) -0.160  V.  (g)-0.145  V.  (h)-0.130V.  (i)-0.1l5  V.  (j)-O.lOOV. 
(k)  0.200  V. 
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Figure  2.  Absorption  spectra  for  horse-heart  myoglobin  and  at  varying 
potentials.  The  peak  at  409  nm  is  the  oxidized  peak  and  the  peak  at  435  nm 
is  the  reduced  peak.  The  sample  consists  of  0.3  mM  myoglobin  with  0.5 
mM  Ru(NH^,)Cl,in  100  mM  MOPS  (pH  7)  at  45X.  The  following  potentials 
were  applied:  (a)  -0.600  V,  (b)  -0.225  V.  (c)  -0.2 10  V.  (d)  -0. 1 90  V,  (e) 
-0. 1 75  V,  ( f)  -0. 1 60  V,  (g)  -0. 1 45  V,  (h)  -0. 1 30  V,  (i)  -0. 1 1 5  V,  G)  -0. 1 00  V, 
(k)  0.200  V. 
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Figure  3.  Nernst  plots  for  reduced  peaks  (435  nm)  of  horse-heart  myoglobin 
(•)  at  15°C  and  ( ♦ )  at  45°C.  Formal  reduction  potentials  are  defined  by  the 
Nernst  equation  as  the  intersections  of  these  plots  and  the  y-axis.  Respective 
linear  correlation  coefficients  (R-  values)  are  0.9971  for  (•)  and  0.9947  for 
(♦). 
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Figure  4.  van't  Hoff  plot  for  horse-heart  myoglobin.  The  slope  and  y- 
intercept  of  this  plot  represent  the  enthalpy  divided  by  the  gas  constant  and 
the  entropy  divided  by  the  gas  constant,  respectively.  The  linear  correlation 
coefhcient  (R-  values)  is  0.9903. 


